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INCHCAPE ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE. 


HERE is no one of the many hard things 

which foreigners say of us more just than 
that in which we are accused of a criminal dis- 
regard of human life. The saying, which has 
come to be proverbial abroad, could have been 
made even more applicable if the words “and 
property” had been added. ‘There is certainly 
no country of equal wealth and intelligence with 
the United States in which private individuals, 
commercial and benevolent associations, or state 
and national governments have done so little to 


organize means for saving life and property. 
We have invented, and possess almost exclu 
sively, the best of steam fire-engines, yet have 
the least effective of all existing fire preventive 
and extinguishing organizations, and are abso 
lutely without a marine or floating fire depart 
ment, like that which gives such ample securits 
to the magnificent docks of the port of London 
We have the greatest length of railroad lines of 
any country in the world, and the least control 
over them by law or public opinion ; ten persons 
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are killed by the criminal negligence or parsi- | 
mony of railway directors in this country to one 
in any other; yet not one-tenth as many of the 
guilty are punished with us as with the French, 
English, or Russians. We hold the maximum 
of military stations with the minimum of regu- 
lar soldiers. We have more miles of inland 
navigation and a greater extent of sea-coast 
than any other nation, with the smallest number 
of light-houses. We are annually afflicted with 
more than our proportion of wrecks, and yet 
possess fewer life-boats than any other maritime 
power, and have no organized force of salvors. 
We have the highest tariffs, and consequently 
the greatest number of smugglers, with the 
smallest number of customs officers, and no 
coast-guardsmen, as preventives. 

The sacrifice of life and property by confla- 
grations, railway and similar disasters on land, 
although very heavy, is comparatively insignifi- 
cant if compared to the losses on our lakes, riv- 
ers, and sea-coasts, from causes which might be 
largely prevented. We have guarded against 
the lesser evil and shut our eyes to the greater. 
While the fire brigades of the various cities are 
large, and the railway force ample, the officers 
of the United States light-house establishment, 
the life-boatmen, the salvors or wreckers, and 
the customs detectives are really insignificant 
in numbers, and almost wholly without organ- 
ization. ‘The negligence which leaves our coast 
comparatively unlighted at night, its dangerous 
shoals and rocks unmarked by day—which 
makes no provision for the aid and rescue and 
comfort of seamen and travelers wrecked on 
our coast, and which permits the revenue of 
the country to be constantly affected by the in- 
adequacy and incompetency of the customs em- | 
ployés and the too frequent change of the more 
experienced ones for political reasons, is culpa- 
ble, wicked, and extravagant, and should be ex- 
posed and condemned. There is no depart- 
ment of the government which stands in greater 
need of prompt and vigorous reform than that 
which is responsible for the inefficiency of our 


“policemen of the 
sea.” 

Mr. David Sto 
phenson, the Englis} 
engineer, and a de 
scendant of the fa 

mous Stephensons, re. 
lates that on one oo 
casion, while inspect 
ing the light-hons; 
on the coast of th: 
Orkney Islands, }y 
spoke to the master 
of the small boat 
which carried him jn 
regard to the dilapi- 
dated condition of his 
sails, The man in 
stantly replied, in a 
gruff tone and with 
an injured air, 
**Had it been God’s will that you came na 
here wi’ your lights, we might ’a had better sails 
to our boats and more o’ other things.” 

The same authority says that before the build- 
ing of the light-houses complained of by this 
pilot, who had doubtless been a wrecker in 
more ancient and prosperous days, when onl; 
the bell of the Abbot of Aberbrothock warned 
sailors of their dangerous proximity to the Inch- 
cape Rock, disasters to shipping were so fre- 
quent on that coast that the Orkney Island 
farmers and wreckers used claret wine instead 
of milk in their barley porridge, and fenced their 
farms with Honduras mahogany! They bitter- 
ly opposed the erection of light-honses on their 
dangerous coasts, and when remonstrated with 
for their inhumanity were wont to answer, com 
placently, “that if wrecks were to happen they 
might as well be sent to their poor islands as 
any where else.” We appear to have fallen 
into the same complacent state of mind in this 
country. Our coast is very little better lighted 
than that of the Orkney Islands eighty years 
ago, and we do not display any greater disposi- 
tion to improve affairs than the Orcadians did. 

Commodore W. B. Shubrick, as Chairman 
of the United States Light-House Board, re- 
ports the number of light-stations existing on 
March 31, 1868, to be 486, with 695 keepers 
and assistants, directed and controlled by 12 in- 
spectors, as many engineers, and 10 members 
and clerks of the Board in the office at Wash- 
ington. The whole force is maintained, ac- 
-ording to the report of Controller Brodhead, 
of the Treasury Department, at the annual cost 
of about $2,194,651 18, or about $4500 per 
light. Three hundred and sixty-six of thes 
lights are along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacifi: 
coasts; but 45 of them were extinguished dur 
ing the rebellion, and have never been relighted 
The remainder are along the Hudson River. 
the only inland stream in the country which is 
lighted along its entire course. The highest 
light is visible at sea for only the distance of 
twenty-eight miles, and that one is on the Pa- 
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fic, the least frequented 
fourcoasts. As guides 
, coasting-vessels these 
ghts thus insufficiently 
istributed are, as a mat- 
rer of course, wholly in- 
dequate ; they serve 
nly to prove or correct 
’ mariner’s calcula- 
ions of latitude and 
ngitude at sea, and as 
suides to certain harbors 
ind estuaries familiar to 
him from other fixed ob- 
iects of nature far more 
eliable than the lights. 
Our coasters should nev- 
r be out of sight of a 
light-house; and harbors 
nd bays, like that of 
3yston and New York, 
should be at all hours as 
vell lighted as in the 
daytime, or as nearly so 
is the best character of 
lectric light can make them. 
a mile of sea on the French and British coasts on 
which the ray of a light does not fall from such 
magnificent structures as the North Unst Light- 
House, the Inchcape Rock, or the Caskets off 
Alderney; and their mode of illumination has 
been so improved as to give each light a dis 


tinctive character, peculiar to itself, to prevent | 


its being mistaken for any other. In this way 
a system of lighting has been established by 
means of which the mariner may navigate the 
English and French coasts by night as by day, 
in comparative safety. 

Under our incomplete system our harbors 
and coasts are as dark as the boldest river-thief 
and smuggler could wish ; the line of coast be 
tween the lights is never patrolled, and no look- 
out to sea is ever kept for endangered vessels. 
The light-house keepers are under no surveil- 
lance; they are really trusted to perform their 
highly important duties with only quarterly in 
spections. And then the various inspection 
districts are so large, and the inspecting force 
so small, that not only are the keepers not con- 
stantly watched, but often not examined for 
months. The regulation time for visiting each 
light-station is once a quarter, but the inspect- 
ing force is so inadequate that a new rule of 
the Board has been lately adopted extending 
the term to suit the inspectors’ convenience. 
So inefficient, too, is the force of inspectors and 
supervisors that collectors of customs have been 
authorized to act as ‘Superintendents of 
Lights.” Later still (the order is dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1868) the Board has been compelled to 
ask mariners to play the spy on the light-house 
keepers, The order is a request ‘‘ to mariners 
and others interested in commerce and the pres- 
ervation of life and property from loss by ship- 
wreck, to give prompt information of cases in 
which lights are not lighted punctually at sun- 
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“NOT LIGHTED. 


set and extinguished at sunrise,” ete. In other 
words, the mariners for whose guidance and 
protection the lights are supposed to have been 
built, are expected occasionally to make their 

dangerous way into an unlighted harbor to re 

port the failure of the agent to do his duty. 
Too frequently, trusting to the faithfulness of 
the light-keeper, he sails on to eventually dis- 
cover that a light has not been “lighted pune- 
tually at sunset” by running ashore at the foot 
of the unlighted tower. One is too forcibly re- 
minded of the pilot who carried a vessel into a 
dangerous channel with which he was not any 
too well acquainted. The captain, suspecting 
danger and doubting the nautical knowledge 
of his guide, remonstrated with him. ‘I 
thought you knew every rock in this channel.” 
‘**So I do,” persisted the stubborn pilot. As 
he spoke the ship struck. ‘‘ There!” he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly; “didn’t I tell you so? 
That’s one of ’em.” 

This very unreasonable request of the Board, 
which all mariners would be glad to comply 
with, is impracticable in consequence of the in 
adequate force of inspectors, and the difficulty 
of reaching them. Sailors are practical peo 
ple, however, and they generally report infor 
mation of this character at the nearest newspa 
per office; and it is mainly through the marine 
columns of the daily journals of the sea-port cit 
ies that the important information first reaches 








the inspectors, and the Board, and the seafar- 





















































































































SANDY HOOK 


ing folk. I have more than once read in the 

ship-news columns of the New York papers no- 

tices of this sort in which it was stated that 

buoys, or beacons, or light-ships, had been miss- 

ing from their places for a week or fortnight. 
In the minor considerations of architectural 

proportions, beauty, finish, etc., the quarters of 

the keepers and their families, the quality of 

the lights, etc., our Government light-houses 

and ships are by no means equal to those of 

England or France, as they should be, and not 

superior to many less wealthy maritime nations. 

Sandy Hook light-ship, which stands like a vi- 

dette to mark, if not 

toguard, the entrance 

to New York Bay, is 

perhaps the best of 

all our light-ships, 

but it is by no means 

a superior vessel for 

its peculiar purpose. 

[t carries ‘wo very un- 

certain lights, which 

mark the locality it is 

true, but shed no ray 

on objects tempora- 

rily near it, and with 

which passing vessels 

might come in con- 

tact, It has been 

more than once swept 

from its moorings and 

carried to sea. Of 

the remainder—there 
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are only thirty-three in all—only half a dozen ar 
of the first-class. Among them it may be inter 
esting to mention the poor old shattered A retic, ir 
which Elisha Kent Kane made his famous cruis 
in search of Sir John Franklin. 


She was origin- 
ally built for a light-ship, but was fitted up at the 
expense of the Government forthe Arctic voyage 
Upon the return of the expedition the engine 
were taken out of her, and she was sent to Smith 
ville, North Carolina, to mark the entrance to 


Cape Fear River. The rebels seized and sun} 
her to obstruct the channel which she had bee: 
She was raised in 1866 and re 











aired, and now, painted a dull lead-color, with 
er famous name blotted out, and the uneupho- 
ious title of ‘* Hen and Chickens” painted on 
ither side, she marks the dangerous reef of 
‘hat name off the Massachusetts coast. The 
wo towers Which stand on the Highlands of 
Neversink, New Jersey, and mark with great 
earness the northern coast of that State, are 
ne structures of much architectural beauty ; 
it they are, in this respect, the exception, and 
‘tthe rule in our system. They are the high- 
st light-towers on the Atlantic coast, being 
48 feet above the sea, and next to Parrallon, 
Point Conception, and Point Bonita—towers on 
e California coast—the highest in the coun- 
y. They are visible at sea for a distance of 
9 miles. The keepers’ houses here are very 
eat anc comfortable, but the majority of those 
imished are little better than huts. In fact, 
is service, of suca incalculable importance to 
|| commercial interests and to the .preserva- 
tion of human life, and which is worthy of the 
est service of the best men, is in every respect 
poorly rewarded, and due credit and honor has 
ever been awarded to the self-sacrificing men 
rho have had the immediate charge of our 
ght-houses. ‘‘ A stormy night,” says David 
Stephenson, “may rudely drift the sleet against 
ur windows and disturb our rest; and perhaps 
ur sympathies may be awakened for the men 
vho patrol our dark streets as guardians of our 
property; but seldom in those dismal nights do 
ur thoughts extend to the solitary outposts of 
ur land, where, confined to the narrow cabin 
of a light-ship, or watching in towers perched 
m bleak headlands or sunken rocks, the true 
suardians of the country’s naval greatness keep 
their quiet and unostentatious vigil, unthought 
i because remote and unknown. Whether we 
onsider the, important position which our light- 
ships occupy among the tortuous channels lead- 
ng to our great ports, or the calm endurance 
f their ever-tempest-rocked inmates, they can 
\ot fail to arrest our interest, and inspire us with 
thankfulness that men are found ever ready to 
lischarge the most unenviable duties in the 
important and humane work of protecting the 
ives of our hardy seamen.” The life is one of 
great hardships, often of danger, and always of 
are and watchfulness. The man who accepts 
t must necessarily isolate himself from all the 
world save his own family, and be content with 
the society of wife and children only. Gener- 
uly the men who obtain appointments as keep- 
‘rs are old sailors with families, and their sons, 
ind sometimes their wives andglaughters, figure 
m the pay-roll as assistant keepers. Often it is 
mn the wife and daughter that the whole duty de- 
volves, forthe men and boys have often toeke out 
the subsistence of a large family in other ways. 
Attached to each dwelling, when the keeper’s 
esidence can be built apart from the tower, is 
\ small garden, which the keeper cultivates. 
He is generally a fisher also; and often in the 
gloom of night, or that still darker gloom of 
the storm, the women trim the lamps weepingly. 
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The most neglected branch of our coast serv- 
ice is that which, in all senses, must always be 
the most important. The life-boat service of the 


United States, when compared with that of any | 


other nation—whether with ‘‘ La Société Cen- 
trale de Sauvetage des Naufrages” of France, 
or the ‘* Royal National Life-Boat Institution” 
of England—is a reproach to the Government. 
We maintain on our entire coast-line only twen- 
ty-four life-boat stations; these are located at 
the most exposed and dangerous points, but of 
course in number are wholly inadequate for the 
purpose. An error not less disastrous to the 
efficiency of the service is the entire depend- 
ence on volunteer efforts in the saving of life. 
In the vital matter of the national existence we 
have depended, and may always depend, with 
confidence in the volunteer military system, but 
we have found it necessary to have educated and 
experienced men to direct it. Our life-boat has 
no such direction. I have seen it stated that 
the Government employs for each station an 
officer who takes care of the boat and appara- 
tus, and who in an emergency directs the vol- 
unteer crew. I can, however, find no author- 
ity for the statement. The stations seem to be 
left to take care of themselves; and the boats 
are manned solely by coast farmers, wreckers, 
light-keepers, etc. There is no reward, pecun- 
iary or honorary, held out to induce any one 
to save life. 
renders it necessary that a wrecker in establish- 
ing his claim for salvage shall prove that he en- 
deavored to rescue all life endangered before 
attempting to save property; but this is the 
only regulation which makes it to the interest 
of the wreckers to do duty in the life-boats. 
The hope that rescued persons may prove gen- 
erous is doubtless an incentive which induces 
many wreckers to risk their own to save oth- 
er lives, 


A rule of the Admiralty courts | 


| ly, but not always, near a light-house or sett] 
| ment of wreckers, and one of these or son 
| coast farmer or the light-keeper is supposed t 
| have the boat and car and rocket apparatus j 
charge. Each station-house contains, besid 
| the life-car and life-boat, a sufficiency of ki: 
| dling-wood or ‘‘ pine knots” to build a fire j 
an emergency, rockets to be fired as signals t 
assemble crews, some rough clothing, med 
etc. The and car are usuall 
mounted on wheels in order to be carried t 
distant 


cines, boat 
parts of the adjacent coast, but 1 
| horses are maintained at Government expens 

to draw them, those of the nearest farmer bein; 
| ‘pressed into” the ‘ volunteer” service. 

The life-car is a peculiarity of the America 
service, and is due to the inventive genius « 
Joseph Francis. <A full account of this ver 
useful invention may be found in this Magazir 

| for July, 1851. 

It is difficult to speak of the efficiency of thi 
part of our system, for the simple reason that n 
reliable data can be obtained from any source: 
as to the number of lives saved by this means 
I asked Mr. J. C. Smith, of the Merchants’ Ex 
change and News Association of New York 

| from whom I received many of the statistic 
| used in other parts of this article, if he ha 
| ever kept any account of the losses of life b 
shipwreck, ‘‘ No,” he answered. ‘I did at 
| tempt to do it, but I found they were not want 
| ed. Nobody here cared for those figures. | 
| have to condense my statements for the paper- 
| and the Board of Underwriters, and the colum: 
| of ‘lives’ didn’t pay for the room. This, yor 
know, is a mercantile, not a humane society. 
Not even the numbers of lives lost annually i 
obtainable. I have found memoranda, amon; 
| other documents in Mr. Smith’s possession, o! 


| the lives lost in particular wrecks, as, for in 


stance, in that of the Arctic, when 300 soul 


The life-boat stations are scattered along the | perished; the City of Glasgow, 420; and th: 


coast, each being numbered. They are general- 


Austria, 500! In one month of 1861, in whic) 











38 vessels were wrecked, 
the loss of life was put 
lown at 200 and marked 
yery heavy.” If the 
average for each week 
s put downat only thirty 
lives, it can be shown 
that during the last ten 
ears 14,649 persons 
have been lost in Ameri- 
can vessels, or about 
1500a year. Think of 
five drowned bodies be- 
ing cast daily upon the 
sands of our coast! Is 
it any wonder that, be- 
fore the sun is above the 
horizon, the industrious 
wrecker can be found 
making his ‘‘ morning 
round” in search of what 
fortune the sea has 
thrown him from her depths ? 
dered at that, grown callous and cold-blood- 
ed in long years of intimacy with disaster and 
death, he sometimes takes his fortune from the 
pockets of him who will need it no more ? 

The only official data obtainable at the prop- 
er department at Washington are in relation to 
the number and cost of the stations. 30th fig 
ures are ridiculous. In 1867 the number of 
stations existing was twenty-four, and their 


Is it to be won- 


cost to the Government was $17,155 54, or 
$714 40 each, though it is probable that the 
additional expense to the New York Board of 
Marine Underwriters, which supports the sta- 
tions in connection with the Government, was 
much greater, 

The recovery of shipwrecked property is very 
little better provided for than the rescue of hu- 
man life; and only the pecuniary reward held 
out in the shape of salvage makes the wrecking 
service in any degree superior in effectiveness 
to that of the life-boat. 
which has been made in regard to official igno- 
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The same complaint | 








THE LIFE-OCAR IN AUTION, 


rance on the subject of the life-boat service is 
Although 
courts are maintained by the Government at 


applicable to the wrecking service. 


heavy expense to license salvors and to adjudi 
cate their claims, no information is obtainabk 
as to the number of wreckers licensed, amount 
of salvage awards, the location of the wrecking 
stations or the regulations governing them, the 
number of wrecks on the coast annually, the 
value of property recovered from them, or the 
number of lives lost or saved. Sucha thing as 
a wreck chart, like the most interesting and 
highly valuable one which the English Govern 
ment pubiishes annually for the guidance of 
mariners, appears never to have been heard of 
at Washington, and the hydrography of the 
Smithsonian Institute is mainly confined to the 
preparation, two years in advance, of a nautica 
almanac without the slightest practical value t« 
nine-tenths of the mariners in the merchant 
service. 

I have been enabled to obtain a table of 
wrecks of American vessels for the past elever 
years from Mr. J. C 
Smith, which may be re 
lied on as accurate, the 


figures having been ob 
tained from owners and 
insurance agents inter 
ested in the lost vessels 


on the next page. 

These figures are enor 
mous, and if they wer 
accompanied by the num 
bers of lives lost woul 
be appalling. The aver 
age of vessels lost o 


the average loss is nea: 


or $50,000 per day 


This table will be found 


partly lost, it will be 
seen, is over. 35 a month, 
or one a day; in money, 


ly $1,500,000 a month, 
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Enormous as this may seem, it is but an insig- 
nificant portion of the total casualties of the 
whole world. In the year 1866, when the total 
loss of American shipping was 571 vessels, the 
total casualties all countries was 11,711. 
In 1867 our loss was 536 out of a total loss of 
12,513 vessels. Of course many of these are 
but partial losses, Those which attract atten- 
tion by their magnitude and appalling charac- 
ter are but a small portion of the whole num- 
ber. Ido not mean to say that all of these 
wrecks happen on our coast. I can not even 
say what proportion of them do. Twenty per 
cent. of the 2343 vessels totally lost during the 
year 1867 were wrecked on the English coast ; 
but it must be remembered that over seven hun- 
dred vessels begin or end ‘‘ over-the-sea” voy- 
ages in Englislf ports every day. The loss on 
the American coast for the same year is said to 
have been not over three per cent., about seven- 
ty vessels, or say about $3,500,000.* 

The legal principle involved in the system of 
salvage prevalent not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, is a very simple one. If 
a person finds a sum of money on the street, 
both law and morality require him to return it 
to the owner without asking a reward; it was 
found without risk or expense, and there is no 
ground on which to base such a claim. But if 
a ship-captain at sea finds another ship aban- 


of 


doned as lost he may take possession of her, | 


* TABLE OF WRECKS OF AMERICAN VESSELS 
FROM 1858 To 1868. 

No. 

355 

300 

405 


Year. Value. 


1859 (9 months) ee 
1860 (11 we 


11,698,500 
$198,702, 876 


=. eee 


Total, 10 years 5 months. 


HU 


T AT BARNEGAT. 


‘tow her into port, deliver her to her owners, 
and claim a certain portion of cargo and shi) 
salvage. If a policeman of 
the city finds a lost child he is legally entitled 
to no reward, since the recovery of lost children 
is a part of his duty; but if a “ policeman of 
the sea,” cruising his beat in a wrecker’s sloop, 
goes to the aid of a ship in distress he is entitled 
toa certain share of the proceeds of the sale of 
the property he may save. The amount award 
ed by the Admiralty courts having jurisdictior 
in such cases depends on the following circum 
stances: first, the degree of danger to the life 
of the salvor; second, the risk to the property 
of the salvor; third, value of property saved; 
fourth, dangerous condition of vessel when 
saved ; fifth, skill displayed by the salvor; and, 
sixth, the time and labor expended. The av- 
erage compensation to salvors in this country is 
said to be something less than fifty per cent. ; 
that is, the salvor is entitled to recover the value 
of nearly one-half of'all he saves; the rest goes 
to the owners and underwriters, or insurance 
agents. » In 1855 the Crescent City, a very large 
ship from this port, went ashore on the north- 
ernmost point of the Bahama reef. The Ba- 
hama wreckers, chiefly negroes, saved about 
$90,000 of the cargo before the vessel went to 
pieces. The salvage award was 65 per cent. 
This, and the governor's and the consul’s claim, 
and the auctioneer’s fees, left the owner, M. O. 
Roberts, Esq., five per cent, only of what was 
saved. 

There are said to be about 4000 men en- 
gaged in the wrecking business in the United 
| States, but I know no means of fixing the act- 
}ual number, The great mass of the wreckers 
of this country live on the most dangerous parts 

of the sea-coast, a large majority of them being 
| located on the Atlantic. ‘The Maine and Mas- 
| sachusetts coasts, interspersed and broken by 
| numerous islands, are favorite resorts, There 
| is a large colony of them on Nantucket Island 


as a reward or as 


| 
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the region of Martha’s Vineyard Sound be- 
ng one of the most dangerous on the coast. 
fhe wreckers’ huts, half buried in the sand, | 
may be seen at Baryegat, and along the num- 
berless other inlets of New Jersey, in a profu- 
sion which clearly indicates the dangerous char- 
acter of that coast. Indeed, the whole coast of 
the **p ket” formed by Long Island, New York, 
and New Jersey, is well peopled with wreckers, 
who know that it is one of the most dangerous 
ocalities in the country. Key West is also a 
favorite locality with them, and a large fleet 
f wreckers’ craft may always be found cruis- 
ing among the dangerous reefs of that region. 

The organization .mong the various colonies 
of wreckers is not very extensive or complete. 
A few chief ones are owners of schooners and 
sloops about the usual size of pilot-boats 
from 20 to 80 tons—and give employment to | 
To stimulate the crews to 
activity no wages are paid, but each man has 


say 
numerous others. 


a proportionate share of the earnings of each 
ruise, after a certain part is set apart for the 
flag” or vessel. As a general rule the most | 
if the wreckers are what would be called “ hard | 
haracters.” They are usually old salts who 
iave found life before the mast unendurable in 
‘onsequence of the discipline necessary aboard 
ship. They are by nature brave and daring 
to an extent bordering on recklessness; care- 
less of the present and indifferent to the fu- | 
ture; too easy of conscience and too free of | 


rea : | 
hand; their interests make them enjoy ‘“‘a| 


strong wind with a nasty swell and hazy with- 
al;” and they look forward with keen zest and | 
eager expectation for the wrecks which swell | 
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and fog will bring; yet they are not wholly 
hardened in feeling. They will spring as 
readily to rescue life without reward as to 


| save property for pay, and they hesitate not 


to face any danger to save life. They do it 
from a love of adventure and its excitements ; 
the dangerous occupation by which they live is 
the labor of all others they most delight in, and 
its very hardships and dangers are charms to 
natures like theirs. 

On the low flat coasts, which they most fre- 
quent, the storm signals at night or the gun 
by day readily concentrates the wreckers, in 


‘common with the other coast residents, for ac 


tion in succoring a doomed ship. Owing to 
the provisions of the law which makes it their 
interest to save life before property, their first 
effort at succor, even when their humane feel 
ings do not prompt it, is made in connection 
with the life-boatmen. Where the facilities of 
life-boat and life-car are at hand, the wreckers 
form no small proportion of the crews which 
risk life in the life-boat; and they are to be 
found hauling at the rope attached to the life 
ear. When the apparatus for the preservation 
of life is not at hand, the best means possible 
are resorted to. 
ing a cable from the ship to the shore is to 
throw overboard from the former a cask, to 
which the line is attached. The cask is cast 
ashore by the waves, and the cable, seized by 
the wreckers, is soon stretched from ship to 
shore. A hardy sailor from the ship, or a 
wrecker or life-boatman from the shore, makes 
his cat-like way along the line, dragging a see- 
ond line with him. To this is attached a strofig 


A frequent means of convey 
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basket, or box, or hammock, or any available ar- 
ticle to be had on ship or shore; it is swur 
with block and tackle to the cable, and, human- 
freighted, it is dragged through the storm to 
the shore. A second line is attached by which 
to draw the improvised life-car back again ; and 
it continues its trips until all are saved, The 
rescued persons are at once taken to the near- 
est huts, if a government station is not at hand, 
and are there attended by the wives and daugh- 
ters of the wreckers. Persons are frequently 
carried to the wreckers’ huts even when a goy 
ernment house is near by, for two reasons: the 
government houses are very seldom in proper 
condition to receive weak and exhausted per- 
sons; and, in the second place, the resened per- 
sons who are carried*to the wreckers’ houses 
may prove to be rich and generous—or they 
may be robbed! There have been many com- 
plaints that the humare actions of wreckers in 
thus caring for rescued persons cloaked designs 
of robbery ; but I am disposed to think that the 
motives which prompt such conduct in nine 
cases out of ten do honor to the wreckers. 

All life being rescued the work of saving prop- 
erty at once begins. If the seais too heavy to 


| admit of a sloop approaching the wreck the life. 
| boat or improvised car lands a few of the crev 
on the vessel, and every part of the cargo whic 
will float and which will bear wetting is throw: 
to the waves, and by them carried ashore. Her 
they are gathered together for future appraise 
ment by the underwriter’s agent. They are not 
broken open and rifled as most persons suppose, 
| but placed under strict guard. Occasionally : 
| basket or two of wine guffers, and the wrecker: 
| have ‘‘a good time,” or a bale of cotton good 
or a case of clothing is sometimes confiscated to 
| immediate wants; but the risk incurred of los 
ing all salvage awards by such petty robberies 
renders them of infrequent occurrence. 
When calmer weather permits the approac! 
of the boats, the stripping of the wreck, if i 
should not have gone to pieces in the storm (1! 
former process is resorted to only when it i+ 
| probable that the ship will be totally destroyed 
| begins in grave earnest. The wreckers’ sloop: 
swoop down upon it like carrion birds upon « 
carcass, and gathering about it, take on boar 
all the available cargo, and such of the rigging 
and appointments of the ship as are worth pre 
| serving. When only the bare and empty car- 
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cass is left it is abandoned to the winds and | Island, The telegraph announced the fact to 
waves, and to time which rots it, if the other | Captain Samuel Samuels, the President of the 
elements do not scatter it far and near. | Submarine Company of New York, at half past 
The foregoing account and description of | nine, and at ten o'clock the wrecking-boat Rescus 
wrecking applies to a system as old as wrecks | was under way to heraid. The schooner Mary 
themselves, but one which is still in existence | X. Williams went ashore at Jones’s Inlet, Long 
in nearly all parts of the world. Of late years | Island, and springing a leak, soon had seven feet 
considerable has been done in the way of or- | of water in her hold. The disaster occurred at 
ganizing and systematizing the wrecking serv- | two o’clock a.m. ; at twelve o'clock the same day 
ice in certain localities by the establishment of | the pumps of the wrecking-boat Philip, Captain 
large wrecking companies. There are several | Charles Hazzard, were at work on her, and at 
suck companies now existing at this time in| four o'clock a.m. on October 13—twenty-six 
Joston, New York, Norfolk, and New Orleans. | hours after the disuster—the schooner was be 
Each company has a fleet of steamers of all | ing repaired at the dry-dock in New York. The 
sizes and all kinds, fitted up with immense | arrangements are such, indeed, that the organ- 
pumps for exhausting water from the hold of | ized companies at a distance can act, as far as 
sunken ships, and a fire apparatus for extin- | saving property is zoncerned, almost if not quite 
guishing flames. They have also the various | as soon as the wreckers on the very scene of the 
lifting powers—from the old style casks and the | disaster. 
blocking process to the hydraulic press and the The system of the various companies is not a 
‘‘gutta-percha pontoons.” The latter article | little singular, The Boston company has a 
is a unique invention. The ‘‘pontoons” are | general supervision of the coast of New Fn 
shaped like a balloon, covered with netting, and | gland; the beat, so to speak, of the Submarine 
attached by hose to air-tanks. A number of | Company of New York extends from Montauk 
them are sunk and attached to a submerged | Point, Long Island, to the capes of Virginia ; 
ship by the divers, and being simultaneously in- | Norfolk companies watch the coast to Hatteras ; 
flated with air they lift the ship to the surface, | the old style wreckers at Key West cruise in 
Other means have been found to be cheaper than | their sailing vessels along the rest of the At 
this, and the “‘ pontoons” are now little used. lantic coast and the Gulf coast as far as Mo 
As a general rule these boats can not always | bile; thence westward the New Orleans com 
afford immediate aid in saving life, but the ar- panies claim and exercise jurisdiction, Let us 
rangements of the best companies are such that | take one of these beats as an illustration ; that, 
assistance is dispatched in a few hours after a | for instance, of the New York company along 
wreck occurs. And in some instances life has | the Long Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
been saved. In November last the large pack- | Maryland coasts. The company has boats sta 
et-ship Isaac Webb was rapidly drifting ashore | tioned at New York, Sandy Hook, Barnegat, 
at Sandy Hook in a heavy gale, and was in im- | and Atlantic City; and along the entire line of 
minent danger of going to pieces in the break- | coast, living within sight of each other, numer 
e The wrecking-boat Philip, belonging to ous agents who daily patrol the coast on the 
the Submarine Wrecking and Towing Company | look-out for wrecks. After every gale from the 
of New York, was cruising in the vicinity at the | east the boats cruise along the coast in searel 
time, and, seeing her signal of distress, ran | of vessels in distress. Every morning the coast 
alongside, dangerous as the operation was, and | agents of the company, who are generally old 
attaching a cable drew her from the reef into | farmers or fishermen living along the coast, are 
deep water, where she sank. ‘“ Had the Phi/- | out with their glasses on their beat. If they 
ip been half an hour 
later,” said the cap- 
tain, “many lives 
must have been lost.” 
Such instances of 
prompt aid are neces- 
sarily rare, since the 
vessels can notalways 
be near at hand; but 
in the ordinary course 
of business, so perfect 
are the arrangements 
of the New York com- 
pany, that only a few 
hours elapse before 
assistance is sent, On 
Noy. 4, 1868, the 
packet-ship Frontier 
went ashore at nine 
o'clock A.M., near = 
Hempstead, Long STEAM WREOKING-TUG. 
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WRECKERS AT WORK. 


discover any vessel ashore or in distress they 
hastily ride to the nearest telegraph station—a 
line runs the whole length of the coast—and 
vend a dispatch giving the information. This 
dispatch is addressed to the President at the 


head-quarters of the company, 62 South Street ; 


but it is also “ dropped” at all the boat-stations, 
so that the boats may be ready to act on orders 
from Captain Samuels. On the receipt of the 
dispatch the President sends by telegraph or- 
ders to the nearest boat to proceed to the aid 
of the wrecked vessel. The process pursued on 
the arrival at the wreck depends on the condi- 
tion of the vessel to be aided, 
rially different from those heretofore described. 


‘The superior arrangements and facilities of the | 


company’s steam-vessels enable them to act 
with more promptitude and effect than the 
coast wreckers with their sailing vessels. 

The organization of companies on the plan 
of the New York Submarine is rapidly producing 
a great change in our wrecking system; and 
will doubtless lead to the invention not only of 
superior appliances bat superior boats, The 
business of these companies is already extend- 
ing so rapidly as to lead to the hope that in a 


and is not mate- | 


few years hence the whole United States coast 
will be patrolled by the steam wrecking boats 
of organized and responsible companies as reg 
| ularly as by the sloops and schooners of the old 
style wreckers, 

It is a principle of maritime law that no 
|claim for salvage can be established unless 
| proof is adduced of the abandonment of the 
| wreck by its crew, or that the captain or mas 
| ter in command has asked by signal or other 
| wise for assistance. Often when vessels have 
been run ashore, or are stranded on a shifting 
sand or sunk in shoal water, a master may de 
cline assistance from the salvors, or may make 
|a special bargain with them to aid in getting 
him off, Sometimes the wreckers, on the other 
hand, persuade a captain, unacquainted with 
| the coast, to abandon his stranded vessel, and 
then taking advantage of their knowledge of 
the sands and the tides they manage to get her 
off and claim salvage. Of course these parleys 
are held only in regard to vessels to which there 
is no immediate danger, or where life is not in 
peril. 

Those peculiar “ avostles of free trade,” the 
smugglers, have always had their apologists. 


| 


“ 
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fven Buckle, in his ‘ History of Civilization,” 
' portraying the condition to which a too high 
protective tariff had brought England, has sug- 
vested an excuse for them. Blanqui, an ex- 
-remist among free trade economists, has bold- 
declared that ‘‘to smuggling it is owing that 
ymmerce did not perish under the influence 


if prohibitive laws.” The sternest moralist 


turning from Havana may argue himself into | 


irying a few hundred cigars above the legal 
iiowance, and yet be thought none the less 
moral by his fellow-smokers; and one rather 
,dmires the tact of the charming creature who 

J]s him, without a conscious blush or the slight- 
est twinge of conscience, that her rich Valenci- 
»ynes was smuggled from France on some oth- 
r part of her handsome person than that which 
now adorns. But governments have never 

een known to talk of smugglers in apologetic 
terms, or look upon their deeds with pardoning 
smiles. Our government, though peculiar in 
many respects, is not singular in this, and the 
most perfectly organized department of our po- 
ce of the sea is the Revenue Service. The 

(reasury Department may fail to oil its lights 
ind restore its light-honses, and forget to man 
ts life-boats, but its revenue marine is com- 
paratively full and well served. Still, it is in- 
ulequate for its duties. 

The extent of smuggling, and the consequent 
loss to the revenue of the United States, can 
not from the very nature, and doubtless from 
the magnitude of such operations, be enumer- 
ited in figures. The facilities for smuggling 


m our extended and varied frontier are so 
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great that it is utterly impossible to entirely 
suppress and exterminate the smugglers. Mr 
Nathan Sargent, United States Commissione: 
of Customs, and the officer charged with the 
prevention of smuggling, has declared that the 
proposed repeal of a law offering inducements 
to citizens to expose smugglers of whose oper 
ations they may become informed, will mak« 
‘*smuggling not only a highly profitable busi 
ness, but one that may be prosecuted with com 
paratively little risk.” If the additional in 
ducement of a high protective tariff is added, it 
is the opinion of men experienced in trade and 
political economy that we will soon become a 
nation of smugglers. The first step has been 
taken since Mr. Sargent wrote, and the second 
may yet be. At various times extensive com 
binations between large merchants in this coun 


| try and others in Europe have existed by which 


the payment of duties may be avoided, much t 
the damage of all honest merchants. Unwis« 
legislation on this subject may not only extend 
these, but turn our coast farmers and wreckers 
into ready and willing aids, or at least lead 
them to countenance the operations of the 
smugglers. If the coast residents have no in 


| ducements to expose villainy they will not go to 


expense and trouble to do it; and they will as 


| certainly fail to complain of, or object to, the 


midnight impressment of their horses and wag 
ons for the conveyance of contraband goods, as is 
now sometimes done, if an apology for the rude 
ness in the shape of a bolt of goods or othe: 
valuables is left in their stead. ‘*‘No one,’ 
said Commissioner Sargent, alluding to the fa 


THE BARGE-OFFICE, NEW YORK OITY. 





BOARDING A STEAMER, 


cilities for smuggling on our coast, “can fully 
realize them who has never traveled along our 
northern boundary line from Eastport, Maine, 
to Port Angeles, Washington Territory, a dis- 
tance of from three to four thousand miles, or 
who has never attempted to stop blockade-run- 
ning along our southern coast. But perhaps, 
after all,” he adds, ‘the port of New York—a 
labyrinthine world of itself—affords as great, 
if not greater, facilities for defrauding the rev- 
enue, by evading payment of duties, as any oth- 
er locality; and I have reason to believe that 
the most of what is done there is done on a 
large scale.” And also on a small scale too, 
if we are to judge from the same officer’s re- 
port; for he states that of the $1,268,140 40 of 
seizures made in 1867 by inspectors of passen- 
gers’ baggage in all the ports of the country, 
$731,070 35, or considerably over one-half, was 
made in the port of New York alone. 

To prevent smuggling the Government main- 
tains a fleet of steamers, which is called “the 
Reyenue Marine.” It consists of 43 vessels, 
comprising 25 steamers and 18 sailing vessels. 
The majority of the steamers are large, ranging 
from 350 tons burden upward to most unwieldy 
monsters, and all painted black from stem to 
stern, Four of. the steamers, however, are 
small steam-tugs employed in special board- 
ing and inspecting service at New York, Bos- 
ton, and New Orleans. The cutters are al- 
most too large, and they are really intended 
rather to collect the revenue than to prevent 
its spoilation by smugglers. ‘They can be 





seen afar off,” says Mr. Sargent, “by the 


small craft, by means of which smuggling o1 
the coast is done, and long ere the cutters can 
descry the latter they have taken shelter behind 
some island, run into some inlet, bayou, or 
river, within ten miles of which, perhaps, the 
cutters can not approach. What is needed, in 
place of these large and very expensive steam 
ers, is small, light-draught boats, that have 
speed enough to overhaul any water craft, 
and which will require not more than five 
hands to man them. With such crafts smug 
gling along the coast may be prevented; with 
those now in the service, never.” 

The manner in which the Marine is used can 
best be explained by describing the operations 
of the inspectors in port—say in that of New 
York. The inspectors and special agents and 
detectives are required to assemble daily for 
duty at the Revenue Barge-office, a small, din- 
zy, white, and peculiarly-shaped building loca- 
ted on the Battery, at the extreme southern end 
of New York city. Here one of the two tugs 
kept for boarding purposes is always in waiting. 
When a steamer is telegraphed from Sandy 
Hook as entering the harbor the tug steams 
up, and with its detail of inspectors, varied in 
number according to the size and character of 
the steamer arriving, puts off to meet the spok- 
en vessel, When the two meet, the steamer, 
recognizing the Revenue flag with its vertics! 
stripes, at once comes to; the tug runs up along 
side, and the inspectors march boldly on board ; 
that is, most of them; but one at least of the 
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more experienced detectives smuggles himself on an assurance that their names are not to be 
ard unobserved, and at once mingles among made known; otherwise their property, if not 
he passengers. He observes the actions of each, thei: lives, would Se in danger. In 1867 Con- 
ind picks out, with educated eyes, every smug- | gress in part repealed this law by withdrawing 
ler on board ; the old ones he knows ; the am- | the pecuniary inducement. The effect is not 
ateurs betray themselves by manner if not by yet visible, but it is not difficult to conceive 
ord. In the mean time the chief of the in-| what it will be. Legislation on this branch 
-pectors has examined the passenger-list, and is of the coast service has not been much wiser 
repared to begin an examination of the bag-| or more liberal than in the other not less im- 
‘age. On reaching the dock communication | portant departments. 
with the shore is prohibited ; the passengers be- We might take a wise lesson in this matter 
me prisoners, and baggage for once takes pre- | from England. An organization on our coast 
edence of owner. When all the baggage is on | similar to that known as the Coast-Guard of 
the wharf the examination begins. Owners England would largely add to the efficiency of 
called upon to point out their trunks, the | the light-house, life-boat, salvage, and customs 
services of the country, 


ire 
keys are demanded, and the contents examined. 
When the passenger is suspected by the special The English coast-guard was first organized 
letective, who conveys his suspicions td the in- | during the time of Napoleon I., and was origin 
spectors by signs, or by the inspector himself | ally intended to defend the coasts from sudden 
in consequence of nervous manner and uneasy descents of the enemy, and to give warning of 
movements, the trunks are searched a second | the approach of his fleets. The whole coast of 
time more thoroughly, or perhaps the person | England was patrolled day and night, and a 
f the passenger is also examined or ‘gone | semaphoric telegraph, or series of signal stations, 
through,” Where nothing contraband is found | encircled the “tight little island,” rendering 
the trunks are passed through the gates of the | communication easy and rapid. When Napo- 
lock and the passenger is at liberty. If con-| leon died the English did not disband their 
traband goods are found, but the manner of the | coast-guard, but employed it in another direc- 
wner leads the inspector to think he is igno- | tion, and attempted with it to baffle the schemes 
rant of the fact, he is allowed to pay the duty | of the smugglers. At that time smuggling was 
ind carry off the goods. But those dutiable | very remunerative and extensive. The annual 
goods found in suspicious quantities or places | sum lost to the British Government by the im- 
in the trunk or on the persons of individuals go | portation of contraband goods from France 
q toenrich the Government. Professional smug- | alone was estimated at $4,000,000 in gold. In 
glers have been frequently captured in this port | 1822 fifty-two vessels as blockaders, 1500 men 
with fifty or more gold watches on each of their | of the navy, and the whole coast-guard were en- 
persons, with diamonds secreted in their boot- | gaged in suppressing smugglers. But in the 
heels, and lace sewed in lap-rugs, soiled linen, | end it was found that the expense of this pre- 
and under-skirts. The present system of spe~ | ventive force was larger than the amount saved 
cial inspectors has been only lately introduced, | to the customs. The free traders came into 
but its signal success will probably lead to its | power, and successive reductions in the duties 
extension, The $1,268,140 40 of extra seiz-| put an end to smuggling in a cheap, legitimate 
ures made in this way in 1867 cost the Govern- | way. But still the English did not disband the 
ment an extra expense of only $116,582, show- | coast-guard ; it was employed in still another 
ing a net profit for that year of over a million | direction, and was ordered to do battle with the 


of dollars to the Government. tempests ! 
q The most effective part of the system for pre- The coast-guard is now, and has been since 
5: venting coast smug- 
y gling belongs to the 


land service. By an 
old law of 1799 he 
E who gives informa- 
i tion upon which seiz- 
ures and forfeitures 
are made is entitled 
to one-fourth of the 
forfeiture. It is this 
hope of gain which 
has induced farmers, 
fishermen, and wreck- 
4 ers to give informa- 
tion to the officers of 
customs of smuggling 
operations near their 
habitations, They 
give such informa- 
tion invariably under 
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1857, when it became a part of the Admiralty 
and ceased to be a branch of the customs serv- 
ice, the marine police of England. It forms 
both a fleet and an army. ‘The fleet consists 
of 38 watch-vessels, 12 guard-ships, and 48 
cruisers. The force of the army I do not know 
precisely, but it is near 4000 strong. The coast 
is divided into districts, each commanded by a 
captain of the royal navy, with the usual sub- 
officers as staff. Each district is divided into 
stations, at each of which a certain proportion 


—from 10 to 15 men—of the force is lodged. | 


The stations consist of groups of five or six cot- 
tages, surrounded by a wall and fronting the 
sea, and a watch- tower furnished with tele- 
scopes, etc. The wives and families of the 
guardsmen live with them in their cottages free 
of rent. The pay I do not know, 


man, which the guardsman must have been for 
seven years, and in which he must have distin- 
guished himself, before he can get into the coast 
service. They are not admitted after the age 
of 35 years, nor retained after 65, but pensioned 
($100 per annum) after twenty years’ service. 
It is the riches cast up by the sea which is the 
chief reward of the guardsman in active service. 
In cases of wreck, after all life is saved, the 
guardsman is permitted to do duty on his own 
account as a wrecker, and not a little of the 
aggregate salvage awards of England are made | 
to the coast-guards. 

Their duties are simple, but often dangerous. 
The navy cruises along the coast, keeping a 
look-out for ships in distress, and a sharp eye on 
suspicious vessels, The force on shore has little 
to do by day but to walk the beat or district, 
watch through their telescopes the sea and the 
clouds for ships and storms, and to communicate 
with the next post. At night the coast-guards- 
men on their beat watch the light-houses and 
report their condition—thus proving constant 
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silver neil of eli issued _ the Institutio, 
since 1824 to humane and intrepid persons wh 
have risked their lives in saving others, 207 wo, 
given to coast-guardsmen. More coast-guard, 
men wear the Albert medal, given by the Quee 
in person, than men of any other. profession 
trade, or service. But, though a distinct orga; 
ization, the Life-boat Institution is now . onsi 
ered a part of the coast-police of England. 
| as such its operations are well worthy of our at 
tention and emulation. 

Its published history does not say so, but 
is not improbable that the first idea of the Lift 
boat Institution was given by Anna Gurne oy, 
“crippled lady of Norfolk,” 
anna Baillie wrote her “ 
Sea, 


in whose ond j 
Night Scene by ul 
* and in which Miss Gamney, 


but believe | 
it is about the same as that of a man-of-wars- | 


“One with limbs nerve-bound, 
Whose feet had never touched the ground,” 


is described as foremost in affording aid to shi) 

wrecked seamen. Miss Gurney was the firs 
person in England to maintain at private ex 
pense a life-boat, and she was aecustomed ¢ 
being wheeled in her chair to the beach durin; 
the wildest storms to superintend the operations 
of the boatmen. Her name does not appea 
among the list of donors of boats to the presen: 
Institution; but it is known that Miss Gurne 
left, at her death, all her means to establis| 
life-boats on the coast of Norfolk. This ex 
| ample has been largely followed in England 
since; and the establishment of a life-boat « 


a dangerous coast is now looked upon by En 
glishmen as a most practical method of givin; 


thanks to God for some mercy received. Sin¢ 

the organization of the Royal National Life 
boat Institution in 1824 donations of this cha: 
acter have gone to swell its fleet until it num 
bered, in April, 1868, one hundred and sixty 

eight boats. (The whole number of life-boats 
in England, including those of the coast-guard, 


spies on the keepers, and securing, by this sur- | harbors, and corporations, was 207.) A perso 
veillance, the faithful execution of their most | giving a life-boat to the Institution has the priv 
important duties. They observe and report the | ilege of naming her and designating the coast 
movements of all suspicious craft, and by means | on which she shall serve. I find numerous do 
of the electric telegraph, which now surrounds | nations of boats attributed, in the report of th: 
Great Britain, pass their information from sta- | Institution for 1868, to persons who had been 
tion to station. They watch the barometers, and | rescued from shipwreck, or in the name ef those 
all the other natural and scientific storm indica- | lost at sea, and as ‘‘ thank-offerings.” 

tors, and telegraph every meteorological change | 
to Greenwich Observatory and the Admiralty | 
House. They man in an emergency the life- | Institution, aside from those of the coast-guard, 
boats*which are attached to the stations, and | saved 124 lives. The number annually saved 
often are among the first to volunteer service | since has increased regularly with the increase 
in the boats of the Royal National Life-boat In- | of boats. In 1867 the number of lives saved 
stitution. was 1086; the total for 44 years was 16,987. 

The latter organization, one of the most purely | In addition to the lives saved in 1867 thirty 

philanthropic associations which has ever exist- | five vessels were saved from destruction, and 
ed, may really be considered a part of the coast- | assistance was rendered to 19 others, Among 
guard service. The coast-guard district com- other vessels saved from being wrecked by the 
mander is a member of the district committee | life-boatmen was the A. L. Routh, of New York, 
of the Institution. Some of the coast-guards | with a ¢rew of 16 souls. The lives of 20 other 
volunteer under the coxswain-superintendents | American seamen were saved from the wrecks 
in charge of the boats of the Institution in| of the Nor’ Wester, of Boston; Thornton, of New 
nearly every emergency. Of the 724 gold and | York; and Ant, of Boston. 


The Institution has now been in active oper- 
ation since 1824, In that year the boats of the 
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yy I turned aside from the main line of | Walton* or his followers a good day's sport, it 
4A the Southwestern Railway in Hampshire I doesn’t like to turn mill-wheels, and, even after : 
found myself in a singularly barren and lonely | it has been wedded to the Stour at Christ- ’ 
region of broad, flat heaths, covered with ferns | church, it passes gently to the harbor through 

burned brown by the fierce heat of the last sum- | a mouth that will admit no ships of any ton- t 
mer, which stretch down almost to the snow-| nage. Nor is this marriage complete, the Stour 
white cliffs of the coast. And yet I felt myself | for some distance keeping its darker waters aside 
only the last of a long procession of pilgrims | from the blonde Avon. In Christchurch Bay, 
who have in ages far past, and the age present, | where the united rivers speedily make their 
found something to draw them through these | lovers’-leap, occurs the phenomenon of the 
unattractive fields; for there, rising into the | double high tide. There, too, stretches out 
blue and gold of a pure Indian Summer day, | Hengistbury Head, a bold promontory, whose 
stood the gray tower of Christchurch. An] | name indicates those who first set foot upon ' 
now, drawing nearer, the desolation is left be- | it. Whether Hengist himself ever landed there 
hind, and green meadows and oak copses mark | or not, the place is scarred all over with the 
where the Avon flows. Beautiful river, what | marks of Saxon, Danish, and Roman occupa- 

























stories you have for those who can understand | tion. ‘‘The harbor,” says an old chronicler, hi 
your murmurings! What an instinct you have “was well adapted to their [Saxons’] small ves- bape! 
i for wandering into sacred spots! I have a | sels, and their process on arrival was doubtless e 
fancy that the Avon becomes calmer and more to draw up their vessels on the south side of 
: silvery, and its lilies more profuse, as it passes | the harbor; and leaving a garrison behind them 1 
FA the homes of Sidney and Herbert, or ~efiects . - ' 
E * T found in a book of this region (1798) an atrocious 





— the peerless spire of Salisbury, and neers epitaph on Walton, who was buried in the neighbor- 
the old Norman church there with its shrine of ing cathedral of Winchester. Here are specimen lines: i ‘Fae 
Shelley. (And yet there is a still more sacred | “Shall none thy virtues hook into a rhime?.... 
Avon—a Celtic word, by-the-way, for water, A rod himself who grants no line to mee... 
: ; . o . Skilled from the highest to the lowest acale.... 
relate 2 | ghes ; 
lated to the Ahava of the Bible. ) The aes | He who caught every thing last caught his death.... 
preserves its aristocratic character down to its| As worms have food for him so often gained, 
mouth, and though it never refused old Izaak | Now food for worms himself is here detained,” etc. 
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with their shipping, to issue out to battle and 
devastation ; a thing so pleasing to them that 
they expected no other heaven after death than 
the pleasure of cutting one another to pieces 
every morning before they went to dinner in 
the Hall of Odin.” On the northern side of 
Christchurch is seen Catherine’s Hill, where 
stood a chapel sacred to St. Catherine. There, 
as the creed of the neighborhood ran in old 
Catholic times, the ghosts of the pagans who 
were buried in the tumuli of Hengistbury Head 
were wont to throng, seeking to be shriven. 
Legend also states that it was proposed to build 
Christchurch on that hill, but that the stones 
were supernaturally borne by night to the spot 
where the cathedral now stands. 

Anda grand old church it is! He who omits 
seeing it misses the finest relic of old Normen 
ernamentation to be found in these islands. 
The particular ornamentation to which I refer 
is on the outside wall of the eastern end of the 
oldest part, and consists of a basis of tile-carv- 
ings surmounted by a curving wall traced with 
large lattice-work in stone. Here in this great 
work were those reminiscences of the tiles and 
lattices of the cottages by which the Church in 
ancient times presented itself to the peasants as 
their larger home. 


oratory and shrine in each of their cottages (as 


the rich had in their castles), combined to have | 


a large religious home for all, as they combined 
to have a common carriage. But the fact has 
been so long past that the poor can not even 
trace it, and the poor sexton informed me that 
the tiles were ‘‘in general thought to be fish- 
scales!” The roof of the cottage still rises into 
the cathedral spire, bearing the old dormer-win- 
dows as its ornament; but instead of being, as 
it was originally meant to be, a landmark to 
guide the cottagers and pilgrims for miles round 
to its door, it is too generally the sign of a place 
to be avoided. Having represented for century 
after century the growth of the popular faith, 
they are now only the monuments of the past, 
oftener visited by the antiquarian than by the 
peasant. 


Dr. Alford, the Dean of Canterbury, has re- | 


cently declared that the whole cathedral system 
of England is falling between two incompatible 
theories: the first, that they are to be great 
centres of life to the diocese; the second, that 
they are to be places of dignified repose for men 
who have deserved well of the Church. 
latter has been for generations the theory acted 
upon. Their vast revenues are now generally 
devoted to maintaining the luxury and comfort 
of a perhaps worthy, but probably moribund, 
ecclesiastic, who is prevented by age from do- 
ing any thing, and so lies in state, as it were, 
and dies by degrees before the mouldering altar ; 
while .all around is a needy clergy who can only 


give their left hand to parish work, the right be- | 


ing absorbed in the work of keeping the wolf 
from the parsonage door. Pitiable indeed are 
many of the poor country clergy of England. 


They bear us back to the | 


days when the poor, unable to have a private | 


The | 
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Under the cathedral walls they and their fam 
ilies are often in want; nay, they starve jn 
tellectually too, in sight of the often unused 
library and leisure of their bishop's palace 
and are the easy prey of Ritualism or a, 
other superstition. The cathedral is thus 
centre of isolation and jealousy ; so that Deg 
Alford “must with pain confess that eleye 
years’ experience has not removed, but has 
rather strengthened, the impression of forme; 
days, that the present influence, as a whole, ; 
a great cathedral in a town is rather for e) 


than for good.” The recent appointment of 


young and eloquent Irish clergyman—Dr, Ma 
gee—to be Bishop of Peterborough, made yx 


ple stare; it really looked as if hereafter su 
appointments were to be made upon the ex 
traordinary principle of putting efficient men j 
places requiring work. One thing is certain 
in this day, when the English people are ente: 
ing into the political and intellectual heritages 
so long withheld from them, any institution that 
can not undergo the general transformation and 
adapt itself to the new age, will have at its doors 
a sterner spirit than that of Cromwell when h 
melted and coined the silver images of the apos 
tles, so that they might leave an idle altar to 
** go about, like their Master, doing good.” + 
King Athelstane, a8 some authorities say, 

built the foundation of Christchurch as a hous 
for secular Augustinian canons; it was rebuil: 
by Bishop Flambard, and converted into a reg 
ular priory (A.p. 1150) by Baldwin de Revers 
The last prior was John Draper—‘‘a very ho 
est, comfortable person,” we are assured, wh 
was very easy in yielding his privileges to Henr 
VIII. for a good pension. His grave is marke: 
by a chantry and stone screen. Formerly ther 
was shown a naked oaken beam in the ceiling 
about which the commonplace legend was tol! 
that the workmen had found it too short, and 
it had been miraculously lengthened ; but whe 
the present ceiling was put up, some years ago, 
the rector decided that this beam should be tak 
en from the eye of the superstitious. The Mor- 
tuary Chapel was erected by Margaret, Count 
ess of Salisbury, mother of Reginald Pole, who, 
at the age of seventy, was beheaded in the Tow 
|er of London. Mr. Froude has cast doubt on 
the tradition that she refused to lay her head 
upon the block because ‘‘ only traitors should 
do so,” and bade the executioner “ get it off as 
he could.” The Viscountess Fitzharris, who 
died young (in 1815), and is interred in Salis 
bury Cathedral, is commemorated here by one 
of Flaxman’'s most beautiful sculptures, repre- 
senting a mother instructing her children. Joli 
Barnes has a monument carved by Chantre) 
There is a very interesting old altar-tomb rep 
resenting, side by side, Sir John Chydioke- 
slain in the wars of the roses—and his wife. | 
was long believed that the scrapings of his tom!) 
would heal divers maladies, and so the effigies 
of himself and lady are now in a sad plight. In 
the grave-yard there is an epitaph which is an 
| enigma that has never been solved : 











**We were not slayne, but rays’d; 

Rays’d not to life, 

But to be buried twice, 
By men of strife 

What rest could th’ living have, 
When dead had none? 

Agree amongst you: 
Here we two are one.’ 


’ 


But I found the following, on an adjacent stone, 
more interesting : 
“At the ester-end of this free stone, 
here doth ly the letle 
bone of Water Spurrer 
that fine boy, that was his | 
friends only joy. He was 
dround at Milham's Bridg 
the 20th of Angust 1691." 


Christchurch is the only building in England 
in which I have been able to find any of those 
grotesque carvings and caricatures of which, 
unhappily, priestly indignation has left so few 
any where. Even those that remain on Stras- 
bourg Cathedral are hardly more interesting 
than the carvings on wood in this choir. Each 
seat of those prepared for the chanting priests, 
when turned down on its hinge, reveals some 
figure, intended—in each case, as I think—to 
represent some one in torment. All their faces 
expressed pain; many of them seemed crushed 


under some unrecognizable burden ; one is hav- 
ing his leg gnawed by a dog—the leg being ab- 
normally lengthened for the purpose, in analogy 
with the well-known Dantesque conception ; 
and among them was a crowned and sceptred 
king, receiving condign and doubtless merited 
punishment for his sins, That each priest in 
the old choir should have the figure of a lost 
soul and body beneath him must in those days 


have been salutary. But the carvings I have | 


described are by no means so 
peculiar as others carved in 
bold relief on the backs and 
arms of the same seats. Here 
a fox, got up in the complete 
style of ‘‘ the priest of the peri- 
od,” preaches to a flock of 
geese; and there, where a de- 
vout farmer prays kneeling and 
with closed eyes, a dog behind 
his back solemnly laps up his 
soup. The people and animals 
in all these carvings represent 
an ingenuity of ugliness which 
I had thought impossible ; but 
among them all | saw no figure 
representing a devil or demon, 
a fact which seems to confirm 
Max Miiller’s assertion that the 
devil is, in all his human as- 
pects, a comparatively modern 
and Teutonic form. There 
are, however, a number of 
dragons and predatory birds. 
One of the finest things in 
the cathedral is a high and 
wide reredos representing the 
tree springing from Jesse’s 
root. Jesse is represented 
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fast asleep beneath, with the tree’s trunk grow 
ing out of him; the branches spread abov 
very gracefully, supporting a large central niche, 


and many smaller ones on each side. The fig 


ures have fallen from many of the smalle: 
niches, but the central one is very well preserved. 
It represents the Adoration of the Magi; the 
Virgin reclines and holds in an upright position 
the infant Jesus, before whom a king is bowing 
almost to prostration on the ground, 

It is manifest that the Church had in that day 
already perceived the necessity of teaching kings 
a proper submission, and impressing on them 
their liability to share the fate of a very miscel 
laneous assembly in the next world. The satir 
ical carvings to which I have alluded above 
probably suggested a queer but admirable work 
which is owned by Lady Stuart de Rothsay, and 
kept at her fine old mansion called High Cliff, 
in this neighborhood. It was the work of Mr 
Hunt, a Christchurch taxidermist, who wa 
assisted, it is said, by the suggestions of the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley. It represents a crim 
inal trial, in which all the figures are stuffed 
animals. Two owls are the magistrates; a 
weasel their clerk. ‘Two bantam constables 
hold between them a culprit rat, who has killed 
a chicken, produced in court by a clamorous 
mother, The wife of the prisoner is near, with 
a baby in her arms. Rats, a hedgehog, and 
other animals, stand behind the bar. ‘The ex 
pressions and attitudes of these animals are so 
oddly human that Mr. Darwin might well re 
produce it as a frontispiece in his book to show 
us our zoological ancestry. 

But it was not for any of these things that I 
came hither. It was to see the monument of 
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SHELLEY'S MONUMENT. 


Shelley. It was made by Weekes, and placed 
here in 1854 by Sir Percy Shelley, who resides 
near. It is a fine work of art, representing 
Mary Shelley supporting on her lap the lifeless 
body of her husband just after it has been wash- 
ed ashore. The prow of a boat near by sug- 
gests the dreary story which none can forget. 
The figures are of the size of life. On the base 
of the monument is the following passage from 
Shelley’s Adonais : 
“He has outsoared the shadow of our Night; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 

Though, as I have said, it is a fine work of 
art, it did not altogether please me. Mrs. 
Shelley is represented ‘in an ancient Roman 
garb, which is too unreal; and her face is too 
round, plump, and placid to accord with that 
fearful day, when the torture sprung its force 
like a mighty engine upon her. ‘I can never 
forget,” said Lord Byron, “the night when she 
rushed into my room at Pisa, with a face pale 
as marble, and terror impressed on her brow, 
demanding, with all the impetuosity of grief and 
alarm, where was her husband? Vain were all 
our efforts to calm her; a desperate sort of 
courage seemed to give her energy to confront 
the horrible truth that awaited her; it was the 
courage of despair. I have seen nothing in 
tragedy on the stage so powerful or so affecting 
as her appearance, and it often presents itself 
to my memory.” The poet’s face, however, 
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shines through the pale may. 
ble, and his half-naked figyy, 
is full of that 
which he for 
found in death. 

How strange that Shelley 
monument should stand as +} 


sweet 


re} Ose 
the first 


time 


most notable object of an ap 
cient Christian cathedral! Nay. 
the wife and her dead hushay 
might well, at first glance, | 
taken for a pieta representing 
the Virgin supporting the Say- 
iour'sbody! He who said “ }y 
had rather be 
Plato and Lord Bacon thay 
saved with Paley and Malthus, 
is here chief among a long ling 
of those whose only memorials 
were that they lived and died 
serve the Christian Churc! 
Even as I gazed on the patheti 
stone, with the tragical story 
rushing upon my mind with a 
distinctness before unknown, | 
could not help asking what that 
marble form would do and say 
were it to throb with the lif 
and consciousness of Shelley, 
and discover itself among these Christian tombs 
and altars? If such an event should occur on 
some silent evening, might not the Rector, Cu- 
rate, Wardens, and Sexton find some morning 
queerer caricatures in the choir than those al- 
ready there? A spiritualist might suspect Shel- 
ley’s phantom of having been already at work 
there ; and indeed one may be sure that the 
surpliced fox preaching to geese was the inven- 
tion of the Shelley principle in Nature. Yet 
no: vehement as was his reaction against the 
popular faith, the devoutest of poets has, one 
would fain believe, found ere this the subtle 
thread which connects his spirit with that which 
in love and aspiration raised these consecrated 
walls. 

‘*'The poet,” says Schiller, “is the son of his 
time.” ‘The poets who rose on the horizon of 
England in the earlier part of this century were 
not the morning stars and rosy streaks of the 
new era, but the fiery shapes about an era whose 
day was setting in blood. Byron, Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Coleridge, Shelley—I name the chiefs— 
they were all the ominous progeny of the French 
Revolution. From the teeth of that dragon, scat- 
tered far and wide, sprang up these armed men. 
Of them two will forever stand out as typical of 
the dread period amidst which they were born 
—Byron and Shelley. Strange destiny that 
throngh life brought these two men together, 
and kept them side by side— Byron, dashing 
through the world like some wild, demon-ridden 
horse, flashing fire from eye and nostril; Shel- 
ley, an Ariel, darting along the blue empyrean, 
yet burdening every wind with his moaning for 
some realm beyond the power of the Prospero 
whose wand still binds him to earthly offices. 


damned wit 














Who can wonder that Mary Shelley, with these 
two men before her, imagined that wild story 
of the animal and hurfan worlds incarnated in 
the fatal Being of Frankenstein!* Mazzini, in 
one of his admirable essays, speaks of Byron as 
being in the literary what Napoleon was in the 
yolitical world, the summing up and final flower 
of the age of Egoism, about to be superseded by 
in age of Humanity and of public souls. The 
nicture of Napoleon in ‘‘ Childe Harold”—and 
no more impressive portrait was ever painted in 
words—might have suggested the relationship 
between the two to a less acute critic; but the 
fine generalization concerning the relation of 
both to human progress is one that could hardly 
have come from any other than the man who 
has himself above all Europeans been faithful to 
the spirit of the new age, raising the cause of 
[taly to be the cause also of humanity. We 
can hardly realize, in these days when skepti- 
cism and negation have organized themselves 
into systems and churches—Secularism, Posi- 
tivism, ete.—into what a mad whirl of chaos 
those minds which witnessed the first crum- 
blings of the old order after the American and 
French revolutions were hurled by pitiless Fate. 
But he will best comprehend it who studies best 
the mind in which it was all reflected—Byron. 
Shelley, however, was not, like Byron, engulfed 
in this wild flood. He sat above, ever gazing 
upon it; his wings were weighted with its spray, 
his eye was dimmed with its vapor. Or per- 
haps we shall get a clearer sight of that spirit 
hovering over his age, whom men called Shei 
ley, by borrowing the eye of Byron himself; for 
he might well have thought of the man he wor- 
shiped, the only human being whom he ever 
envied, when, sitting by the flashing waters of 
Terni, he compared the perpetual rainbow span- 
ning them to love watching madness. 
“But on the verge, 

‘rom side to side, beneath the glittering moon, 

An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 

Its steady dyes, when all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all its beams unshorn, 

Resembling, ‘mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching madness, with unalterable mien.” 

So to the melancholy children of Unrest in 
that day did Shelley seem a promise and proph- 





* I can not forbear quoting here Trelawney’s ac- 
count of his look at Byron's dead body at Misso- 
longhi (1824) : 

“No one was in the house but Fletcher, who with- 
drew the black shroud and the white shroud, and there 
lay the embalmed body of the Pilgrim—more beauti- 
ful even in death than in life. The contraction of the 
skin and muscles had effaced every line traced by time 
or passion ; few marble busts conld have matched its 
stainless white, the harmony of its proportions, and its 
perfect finish. Yet he had been dissatisfied with that 
body, and longed to cast its slough. How often have 
I heard him curse it! I asked Fletcher to bring me a 
glass of water; and on his leaving the room, to con- 
firm or remeve my doubts as to the cause of his lame- 
ness, I uncovered the Pilgrim's feet, and was answered 
—both his feet were clubbed, and the legs withered to 
the knee: the form and face of an Apollo, with the 
feet and legs of a silvan satyr.” 
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ecy of the subsiding flood and fairer world 
But, alas, what is the rainbow to itself? <A 
thing woven of light broken and scattered 
through ever-falling tears. 
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The life of Shelley has never been written. 


When, after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Shelley returned from Italy to England, she 
desired, first of all, to write his biography as she 
only could have written it. 


But she found her 
self and her only child, a son, completely in the 
power of Sir Timothy Shelley, the brother of 
the poet’s father, who had inherited the estates 
and title of the baronetcy. This baronet had 
also inherited all the moroseness and narrow 
ness of his elder brother, and he forbade Mrs. 
Shelley not only the writing of her husband's 
memoir, but even any book at all, threatening. 
if she did so, to ‘stop the supplies.” Thes« 
supplies consisted of an annual loan—not a gift 
—which he supplied to Mrs. Shelley on the fait] 
of her expected reversion; and all these loan 
were repaid, Sir Timothy having unhesitating]) 
received them. It was a hard struggle with 
the poor widow between her duty to the mem 
ory of Shelley and that toward her son, whos« 
welfare and education imperatively demanded 
the annual loan; and the result is, we have t« 
thank the crabbed old baronet not only for ow 
want of a real biography, but also for the si 
lence of the authoress of ‘‘ Frankenstein” at the 
period of the ripeness of her genius. After Sir 
Timothy’s death the present Sir Perey Shelley, 
the poet’s son, and his wife, fixed upon Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg as the most prope 
person to write the poet’s life, and the selection 
was certainly a good one, 

Hogg was the most intimate friend and com 
panion of the poet during his collegiate life, and 
at the time of the ill-starred marriage with Har 
riet Westbrook. About the year 181Q these tw: 
youths, of nearly the same age 
born at Field Place, Sussex, August 4, 1792- 
found themselves as Freshmen at Oxford, sid 
| by side at the dinner-table. Shelley was th 
|son of. a baronet and member of Parliament : 
| Hogg was the son of a Tory squire in the nort! 
|of England. They began their acquaintanc 
with a vehement dispute concerning the rela- 
tive merits of the German and Italian litera 
tures, Shelley supporting the former, Hogg the 
latter, which ended with a mutual confession 
that neither of them knew the languages in 
| question, or were acquainted with their litera- 
tures, other than through the then inconsider 
able translations of them in English. They 
| became fast friends; Hogg having, however, 
to overcome his repugnance to Shelley's single 
blemish, a shrill voice of “cruel intension.’ 
Shelley enjoyed Hogg’s fine humor, which was 
an offset to his own melancholy disposition 
One anecdote will give an idea of Hogg’s qual- 
ity. One day, walking near Covent Garden, 
an Irish laborer fancied Hogg had pushed him, 
and turned upon the young Oxonian, who was 
alone, with such angry abuse as brought a num- 

ber of by-standers to witness what promised to 





the poet was 
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he a row. Hogg turned upon the Irishman 
and said, with calm severity: ‘‘I have put my 


hand into the hamper; I have looked upon the’! 


sacred barley; I have eaten out of the drum! 


[ have drank and was well pleased ; I have said | 


cové ouraét, and it is tinished!” The Irishman, 
thoroughly mystified and appeased, said, ‘‘ Have 
vou, Sir?” A woman in the crowd said, ‘ Now, 
Pat, what have you been drinking?” 
called out, “* What is it Paddy has had ?” while 
Hogg turned solemnly away, leaving the be- 
wildered Irishman to get out of his scrape as 
he best could, and to reflect how a bit of an old 
fragment of Orpheus still preserved its alleged 
power to soften the brute breast. Shelley, when 
he heard this, imitated it again and again, and 
tor a long time, when he had ended a lesson, 
was wont to cry, “I have said konx ompax, and 
it is finished !” 

When the whole of the voluminous letters 
and papers connected with Shelley were placed 
in the hands of Hogg he went heartily to work, 
with the single aim of presenting to the world 
the poet and the man as he was, and the result 
of such a course was not surprising. In the 


first two volumes, which covered about half of | 


the poet's life, such a free use had been made 
of the materials, and so little caution observed 
toward the living, that a swarm of hornets soon 
came raging about Hogg’s head. Impaled tu- 
tors and professors who had ground Shelley un- 
der their dullness, men who had snubbed him, 
connections who had given him cold-shoulders, 
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Others | 
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all were now furious when, under the , 
wand of the remorseless Hogg, the ghosts 
of their unkindnesses té one whom all y 
| mourning returned to haunt them. 


ie. 
ere 
Of cours. 
the arm of Hogg must be held from furthe; 
| mischief, and so Lady Shelley, who, more tha; 
Sir Percy, had controlled the matter, withdrey 
the papers, and so the real story about Shelley 
remains but half told. Lady Shelley then sen: 
for Leigh Hunt—then an old man—and ; 
consultation she entered upon her ‘* Memorials, 
which is certainly a well-written and valual 
work, but by no means tells the whole story yw; 
wish to know. Medwin’s “ Life of Shelley. 
Middleton’s ‘*‘Shelley and his Writings,” are 
also valuable as contributions; and rich glimpses 
of the poet are obtained through Leigh Hunt's 
** Correspondence” and Trelawney’s * Recolle: 
tions of the last Days of Shelley and Byron, 
Fragments all: but was not Shelley’s life itsej/ 
a series of fragments, which Fate ne~er permit- 
ted even to be pieced together into the gran 
mosaic which each suggested ? 

When I arrived at the present baronet’s res- 
idence, Boscombe, a charming old mansion sit- 
uated in a fine park, I was sorry to find that 
he and his Jady—they have no child—were off 
dashing about the Sclent in their yacht ycleped 
Nokonn (a Norse word for water-spirit). So my 
letter of introduction availed me little. The 
house contains a monument like that in Christ- 
| church, and a Shelley-boudoir arranged by the 
loving hands of Lady Shelley, containing a lock 

of hair, autograph, and other 
relics of the poet, a likeness of 
the poet and of his mother. 
There is in the house a fanci 
ful portrait of Shelley, repre- 
senting him seated near a ruin, 
beneath a withered tree, with 
paper before him and a pen in 
his hand. Shelley never sat 
for any one but a daughter of 
the celebrated Curran, when 
she was at Rome in 1819. 
She never finished it, and the 
portrait known to the public is 
one made by Clint on the basis 
of this by Miss Curran, and a 
water-color sketch (now lost 
made by Shelley’s friend Will- 
iams, about 1822. The por- 
trait by Miss Curran is given 
here as the one which will be 
new to most readers. The 
portraits of- Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley (the poet’s wif 

and William Godwin, her fa- 
ther—the former painted by 
Rothwell, the latter by North- 
cote—are both from the 
thentic portraits at Boscombe. 
The portrait of the present 
baronet shows him as a smal! 
man with fair complexion, red 
hair, short beard and whiskers 


au- 
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of the same color, and a good 
profile; on the whole a hand- 
some man, with a sanguine but 
ecomewhat blasé look. He is 
the least of a democrat 
Lady 


not 
among his neighbors. 
Shelley is a handsome, brown- 
haired lady, whom I 
imagine pequante, She is an 
enthusiast about Shelley ; goes 
about with Sir Perey in his 
yachting and other expeditions ; 
and has a reputation for intelli- 
gence and pluck. I have also 
yeard her spoken of as an ar- 
** Spiritual- 


should 


dent believer in 
sm.” They are about to leave 
Boscombe for the neighborhood 
of Cowes, the present shore 
being a bad one for the approach 
and protection of the Nokonn. 
[he baronet has a passion for 
acting in theatricals, his parts 
being those of comedy and 
farce. He has fitted up at 
Boscombe a charming little 
theatre. 

It was after a walk of several 
miles through the bland Indian 
summer, listening to the rem- 
iniscences of a white-haired 
poet (to be mentioned here- 
after), that I sat down alone— 
whether in the body or out of the 
body my reader must guess—in the charming 
little theatre in Boscombe House. On the cur- 
tain was a dreamy Italian picture, and at the 
top of it was a shield with three conchs.* As 
I gazed I felt as if some spell were being woven 
about me; a wave as of cool, electrical air 
pulsed along the spine and overflowed my brain, 
bringing a sensation of pleasant drowsiness. At 
this moment, to my utter amazement, the cur- 
tains before which I sat parted and were raised, 
and there passed, one dissolving into another, 
the strange tableaux I now describe : 

The scene is an »ld-fashioned English home 
two-storied, long, with portico opening on a 
wide lawn, inclosed by deep woods. In a nat- 
ural bower in these wpods lay sleeping a beauti- 
ful child, whose hair seemed made of sunshine. 
Over him a spirit hovered, holding three conchs, 
and said: ‘‘ Receive into thy heart, fair child, 
there to remain invisible, yet potent among men, 
these conchs, once intrusted to a hero, long re- 


* The poet's pedigree is traced back, historically, to 
Sir Richard Shetley, who relieved the island of Malta 
when it was besieged by the Turks in 1565; and, tra- 
ditionally, to Sir Guyon de Shelley, a Paladin, who, 
as the legend runs, had three conchs, tipped respect- 
ively with brass, silver, and gold. When he blew the 
first of these all giants fled before him; the second 
dissolved all evil spells and enchantments; while the 
sound of the third softened all hearts toward him who 
blew it, and wherever it was heard annulled the law 
of Satan and exalted the law of God. The three conchs 
form at present the arms of some branch of the house 
of Shelley. 
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MARY WOLLSTONEORAPT SHELLEY. 


served for one of his line worthy to bear them 
With this shalt thou put to flight the giants 
Superstition, Fear, and Oppression; with this 
second thou shalt dissolve the evil spells by 
which they have chained Youth, Genius, and 
Faith ; through this last thy voice shall pass to 
many generations, winning all hearis, sottening 
prejudices, and exalting the law of God even 
over the cruel and loveless idols whom men 
worship as gods. But not in thy flesh shalt 
thou see this.” 

The scene is a room in the same old man 
The same fair child is distinguishable 
He personates an old, 


sion, 
under his brown locks. 
white-bearded alchemist, and his sisters around 
him are dressed as spirits and fiends who obey 
his potent spells. 

The scene is a school.* The boy is there, 
but will not join in the sports of the other boys ; 
he walks alone, reading or thinking. The boys 
meet him and cry, ‘‘ There goes Mad Shelley ! 
They snatch his books away, tear his clothes, 
point fingers at him. When they are weary 
the boy goes on weeping: he already feels that 
the school is a microcosmos. The world wiil 
one day treat him thus, At last he reaches his 
room. _ It is filled with retorts, chemical liquids. 
and there is an electrical machine. He is fee! 
ing his way—as the world did before him—from 
Alchemy to Science. 





* Sion House, Brentford. 
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The scene is a larger school.* The new boy 
comes, and refuses to fag; teachers and pupils 
conspire to persecute him. He is called ‘‘ the 
Atheist.” Still he pursues chemistry ; though 
the professors declare that study forbidden, all 
the more fascinating is it to him. A professor 
enters where he is experimenting. ‘* What are 
you doing here?” he asks. ‘I am raising the 
devil!” He is already haunted by Destiny, and 
writes a wild fragment on the Wandering Jew. 

The scene is a shaded path. There walks a 
noble youth, not now alone ; by his side—hand 
clasped in hand—walks a lovely girl.t They 
read together Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonora,” and now 
and then pause to write on a story they are 
jointly composing. 

The scene is an ancient university.t The 
youth is seen in earnest conversation with a 
chosen friend. He is beginning now to trans- 
mute the immense quantity of alchemical and 
astrological superstition on which he has fed 
into wild theories about possible transforma- 
tions of humanity. Instead of iron to be turned 
to gold, water and common dust are to be, by 
the magic of science, turned into food to relieve 
millions from drudgery. He almost foresees 
the telegraph, and confidently predicts aerial 
navigation. He believes already what Faraday 
believed, that all things are made of one ele- 
ment. He reads Plato, and has perfect faith in 
the soul’s pre-existence. By this path he ar- 
rives at an enthusiasm for human beings, par- 
ticularly those of classes generally despised.§ 
He hates King George III., and startles the 
dons with some wild political satires, attributed 
to a mad washer-woman named Peg Nicholson, 
then in Bedlam forsan attempt on the King’s 
life with a carving-knife. He reads every thing 
except what the professors wish him to read ;|| 

* Eton. The name “ Atheist,” given Shelley at Eton, 
did not refer to any opinion of his; it was the habit 
of the boys to give each other such names as “ the 
Governor,” “‘ the Bishop,” etc., and he who most dar- 
ingly resisted the tyranny of “the gods,” i. ¢., the tu- 
tors, was called ‘the Atheist,” in the old Greek sense 
of anti-theist. How Shelley rebelled against them 
the reader of the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam,” will not need to 
be told. 

+ Harriet Grove, Shelley's first love. 
wrote “ Zastrozzi.” 


Together they 
She was Shelley's counterpart. 
—* Her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, they said, were like to his, 
But softened all and tempered into beauty.”’ 

+ Oxford. 

§ Meeting, one day, a poor woman with a baby, he 
took the child in his arms and said, ‘Can your baby 
tell us any thing about pre-existence ?" The woman | 
suggested that it could not speak. “That is impos- 
sible,” returned Shelley; “it is only a few weeks old, | 
and can not have forgotten every thing in so short a 
time!” Then, turning away from the amazed mo- 
ther, he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ How provokingly close are | 
these new-born babies!" He made friends with all | 
the gipsies around Oxford, and is once seen feeding 
one of the swarthy tribe with a wooden spoon, He | 
is fascinated by the glittering black eyes of a six-year- 
old gipsy girl, picking snails, and exclaims: “ How | 
much intellect is here, in how humble a vessel, and | 
what an unworthy occupation for a person who once | 
knew perfectly the whole circle of sciences !"” 

1 “It is of the utmost importance to be acquainted 
with Aristotle,” said a professor. ‘‘ Must I care about | 
Aristotle? What if I do not mind Aristotle?” 


| which he has so often leaned. 
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among other things reads Hume; after which 
he writes a page or two of heresy, and is ex- 
pelled from college with insults.* 

The scene is the spot in Oxford where Cran. 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer were burned for her. 
esy. Their sepulchre is well garnished by 
beautiful monument. Two young men, sent by 
the children of those who have so garnished jt 
away from the fairest opportunity of their lives. 
look sadly from the top of the stage-coach as 
they pass to exile, and recognize their broth- 
ers in the three grave forms on the monu- 
ment. 

The scene is near a castle.t The banished 
youth has fled for solace to the young heart on 
But that heart 
is now withdrawn from a public heretic. There 
are merry bells pealing for a marriage; when 
their sound reaches him it is the knell of his 
first love—buried alive ! 

The scene is the old English home once more, 
with the smiling lawn. Whither should the 
young exile turn but there? There is father, 
with ample wealth; there mother and four 
bright-eyed sisters; they will fold their hearts 
around this pensive, delicate student, and charm 
away his griefs. What! The door is shut in 
his face!t 

The scene is an old gray court of the Temple, 
where lawyers live, in London. It 
o’clock of the dismal morning. An outcast 
stands at one of the dingy doors; he knocks 
and cries, ‘‘ Medwin, let mein. Iam expelled” 
(here a loud hysterical laugh); ‘‘ Iam expelled 
for atheism !” 

A humble, poorly furnished lodging in Lon- 
don. ‘There sits at his studies a youth as lov- 
ing and as reverent as any that ever from earth 
aspired to heaven, and who now in heart, mind, 
and body bears every scar which Superstition 
and Oppression can inflict. He is already be- 
come the banner of the revolutionists of every 


is four 


* It was but a poor argument with which to meet 
skepticism, but Oxford had no better. Hogg d 
nounced the expulsion of Shelley so warmly that he 
was expelled with him. The event took place on 
Lady-day, 1811, and was a heavy blow to two of the 
very youths for whom Oxford was founded. Their 
morals were irreproachable: no youth was ever ex- 
pelled from Oxford for immorality. 

+ Castle Goring, where Harriet Grove was on a visit 
at the time of Shelley's expulsion. The poet always 
believed that the heaviest result of his expulsion, her 
speedy marriage to another, was alone due to her pa- 
rents. 

t It is not known what the mother thonght of al! 
this, though some liberal sentiment is quoted from 
her lips; but the baronet certainly behaved as cruelly 
as a gouty, ignorant, and disappointed old man (be 
had wished Bysshe to succeed him in Parliament, etc.) 
could. That learning could be any thing but a serv- 
ant to power and ambition had never entered his head 
before; and after Bysshe’s expulsion he took such a 
hatred to books that he refused to employ even a 
steward who could read and write. He was violently 
opposed to the education of the poor; and thongh re- 
spectability demanded that he should send his youn- 
ger son to school, he took care to say, “‘ You young 
rascal, don't you be like your brother. Take care you 
don't learn too much ;” an admonition which, so far as 


| the world is aware, the lad filially obeyed. 
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-amp—religious, social, political—in London: | as with their oil a purer spirit; and he lived in 
here is the man on whom they have poured | the contemplation of the soul's eternity. ‘I 
their fury! So Godwin, Leigh Hunt, Owen, | never knew such an instinct of veneration,” 
and many another, have gathered about him. | says Hogg. “He was,” said Leigh Hunt, 
That buried love for one has sprung up to the | *‘ pious toward Nature, toward his friends, to- 
dower of love for humanity. ‘That path from | ward the whole human race, toward the mesn- 
» university of the days of Aquinas has led | est insect of the forest.” So ine himself wrote : 
to the opening of a university of revolutionary | Wiest debik ube Relewe® Desit ann ! 
indation, with a Head Master not likely 00) 9 ear great ‘mother have taabaed ony seed 
jismiss any one for heresy. ‘The silver-tipped| With aught of natural piety to feel — 
conch is doing its work. Your love, and recompense the boon with mine; 
And now the scenes on the theatre at Bos- | If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
' 
} 
| 





ombe House began to shift and dissolve rapid- ue UME ane Or Edo loved 
ly; there were scenes of confusion,.of terror, 
ind sometimes I seemed to detect the red eyes | even such was his habitual life. Robert Brown- 
of demons at work behind them: the youth is |ing has described Shelley’s poetry as a sublime 
married; there is parting, suicide, derange- fragmentary essay toward a presentment of the 
ment, recrimination ; and again peace and joy, | correspondency of the universe to Deity. His 
and long sweet notes from the golden conch. | early unbelief was but the mist that obscured a 
Then—oh, horror! radiant insight which steadily rose to ‘the 
I awoke with a cry that roused a hundred | worship of the spirit of good within,” and at- 
sleeping echoes in Boscombe House, which | tained the faith that ‘‘the destiny of man can 
sounded like throngs of demons. The curtain | scarcely be so degraded that he was born only 
had fallen. I crept away from the place with- | to die.” 
ut being seen, but bore with me the memory Shelley's first marriage is the step upon which 
f faces that are more beautiful as they are | his admirers must always look with least satis- 
brought out into the clear daylight. Shelley, | faction, while they feel that it was due to a no- 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Godwin, Mary Shelley— | ble trait in his character. Circumstances led, 
facts are the best foot-lights for that group of | during the first lonely months in London, to an 
the faithful and the maligned. intimacy with the Westbrook family, and the 
Milton has somewhere described a forbidden | severity of the father toward Harriet roused in 
book as a spark of truth that flies up in the face | him all the old Paladin, who, in this case, cer- 
of him who seeks to tread it. How much more | tainly behaved much like a Quixote. Harrie 
is that the case with a forbidden and trampled | was beautiful, and she loved Shelley; he dis 
genius! We can not complain now of the way |not love her, but she became to him, when 
that the conventional world treated Shelley: |foreed to remain at a school she hated, like 
the university gave us a great poet, whom it | some legendary, rock-bound virgin guarded by 
would have made into a metaphysical book-|a dragon. Brave as Perseus, he rescued her 
worm; Miss Grove released a lover of man-|—by an elopement. The result was miserable 
kind; and Sir Timothy, M.P., enabled us to | every way. They became heartily tired of one 
get out of his proposed politician a champion) another, ‘‘A man,” said the prim Southey to 
forhumanity. The blight of Byron’s early pas- | him, ‘‘ ought to be able to live pleasantly with 
sion for Mary Chaworth may, as some think, | any woman ;” but Shelley was not Southey—he 
have led to the worst of his excesses; but Shel- | had once loved ideally, and now, though the un- 
ley’s nobler love led to noblest results. He | happy pair wandered from spot to spot through 
merged his private griefs in those of his race, | the brightest regions of England and Ireland, 
and remembered his wrongs only as signs and | nowhere could they find a home, After some 
proofs of the smooth hypocrisies and cruel con- | dreary years they parted by mutual consent. 
ventionalisms of the world. We have to thank | While they were together Shelley treated her 
the dogged intolerance and happy stupidity of | well. She went to her parents to live; they 
Conservatism that when the baronet’s son and | had means enough, but knew so little how to 
heir was still under its roof (who knows what | treat a woman in her position that she fell into 
spell the Oxonian witch might have laid on |a morbid state of mind. In her early school- 
him!), the silly panic over a couple of pages | days she had a mania about suicide, and de 
representing the casual mood of a boy gave | clared she should one day destroy herself. These 
him up to the People forever. He is poor now | girlish declarations were remembered when onc 
in London, but must help his fellow-poor, even | day—about three years after the separation— 
if, as it once was, for that he must pawn his | she drowned herself. The shock to the poet 
solar microscope. He is now also proposing to | was so great as to produce temporary derange- 
Leigh Hunt a Society of Radicals; a proposi-| ment. To his own heart, however, the tragedy 
tion which soon afterward Leigh Hunt had two | brought no reproach ; nor did it affect the judg- 
years to meditate on in prison. At that day, |ment toward him of any who were acquainted 
said Leigh Hunt, Shelley seemed like a spirit with the circumstances. He sank, however, 


t 
} 
i 








that had darted from its orb and found itself in | into sadness and ill health. The following 
another planet. He an atheist! Such rever-|lines remain in his works as poor Harriet’s 
ence, wonder, worship never before or since fed | epitaph : 
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“That time is dead forever, child! 

Drowned, frozen over, dead forever ;— 
We look on the past, 
And stare aghast 
At the spectres wailing pale and ghast 
Of hopes that thou and I begniled 
To death on Life's dark river.” 

After this tragedy Shelley went to Bath to 
bring home his two children ; 
brook induced the Court of Chancery to take 
them from him on the ground of his (Shelley’s) 
‘*infidelity,” and placed them with a clergyman 
to bring up. The poet's agony was unspeak- 
able. Mrs. Shelley found among his papers 
these lines : 

“They have taken thy brother and sister dear, 

They have made them unfit for thee; 

They have withered the smile and dried the tear 

That should have been sacred to me. 

And they will curse my name and thee, 

Because we fearless are and free.” 


It was a strange, even romantic destiny which 
now intertwined the story of Shelley with that 
of the Godwins. About thirty years ago the 
most eloquent London preacher of that day, 
W. J. Fox, afterward member of Parliament 
for Oldham, said, in an address to the working 
**In that old St. Pancras, with its ancient 
burial-ground, at a remote corner, those who are 
disposed for such a pilgrimage may find a spot, 
an unobtrusive, unostentatious tomb, built some 
forty years ago by William Godwin for Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and where some few years ago 
they who had been united in life became blended 
in the grave. When people can rightly estimate 
their benefactors; when nobility is judged by 
intellect and spirit, and not by title and station ; 
when woman’s wrongs are righted, and man’s 
rights are recognized ; when achieved freedom 
throws its light and lustre back on those who 
toiled through the transition time, and were as 


class: 


stars that rose and set again before the coming | 


day; then will crowds frequent that now soli- 
tary corner; laurels will be planted around that 
humble monument, and sculptured marble will 


tell what public gratitude awards to those who | 


lived and wrote and spent the best energies of 
their lives in preparing the way for man’s re- 
demption from social and political bondage.” 
In the year 1851 the widening of a street, or 
something of that kind, in St. Pancras disturbed 
many graves, and the present Lady Shelley re- 
moved the bodies of William and Mary Godwin 
to a church-yard in Bournemouth, near Christ- 
church, where they rest with their daughter, 
Mary Shelley. I visited their common grave in 
company with Henry Taylor (author of ‘‘ Philip 
Van Artevelde”). The ‘sculptured marble” 
which fulfills Mr. Fox’s prophecy is a simple, 
flat slab; but:there are vistas of history open- 
ing from its brief records: ‘* William Godwin, 
Author of ‘ Political Justice.’ Born March 3, 
1756. Died April 7, 1836.” ‘*Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin, Author of ‘A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman.’ Born April 27, 1759. 
Died Sep. 10, 1797.” ‘*Their remains were 
removed hither from the church-yard of St. 


but Mr. West- | 
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Pancras, London, a.p. 1851.” “ Mary Wojj 
stonecraft Shelley. Daughter of William maar 
Mary Godwin, and widow of the late Pere, 
Bysshe Shelley. Born Aug. 30, 1797, p 
Feb. 21, 1851.” The grave is fringed with 
ever-fresh roses, which seem to say, 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Mary Wollstonecraft was born near Londo; 
in 1759. Her father was a tyrant, her mot}, 
his patient slave, her home a school in whi 
she learned to hate the iron bond of marriage 
Her father had squandered his property, | 


| she had managed to obtain some education. a; 
| opened a day-school. 


This she left to acco; 


| pany a female friend, who was in ill health, ; 


Lisbon. Her friend having died, she return: 


|alone to England; and on the way was th; 


means of saving a French crew by the energ; 
with which she forced the captain of the shi; 
she was on to rescue them, at some risk, (| 
refer to the story from memory.) When sh¢ 
had arrived in England she wrote several sm; 
works, which brought her some money—all of 
which she devoted to the support of her father 
and the support and education of her two brot 
ers, two sisters, and the child of a deceasg 
friend which she had adopted. About the ti 
of the outbreak of the French Revolution sh 
wrote a pamphlet in reply to Burke which ex- 
cited attention; and her work on the * Rights 
of Woman” gained for her the friendship of 
some of the leading spirits of the time. She 
went to Paris in 1792 (the year Shelley was 
born), and was much admired by the leaders of 
the revolutionary party. There she met wit! 
the American merchant, Gilbert Imlay, whose 
democratic principles and personal magnetisn 
won her. They were married in the new fash 
ion, without intervention of magistrate or cler 
gy. That was in England no marriage at all; 
so when it turned out that Imlay was a con- 
summate scoundrel, and he deserted her with 
her new-born babe in her arms, the poor woman 
returned to her native country only to find every 
heart and every door shut against her. Beauti- 
ful, highly educated, gifted, she went wander- 
ing about those lonely fields around London, 
until at length her path led into the dark wa- 
ter beneath Putney Bridge, which had so often 
opened softly for those who found all else closed. 
She was rescued, however, from her intended 
suicide, and for the first time found bending 
over her despair the honest face of William 
Godwin. 

Godwin was in those days held in esteem as a 
political writer only second to Bentham. ‘‘He 
was,” said Carlyle to me lately, ‘‘one of the 
marked men every where—grave, strong, and 
with some imagination too, as ‘Caleb Will- 
iams’ proves. He was, too, a fine-looking man, 
with a fair high forehead.” Society saw in 
Mary the head and front of all the reyolution- 
ary morality of that age: Godwin saw in her a 
tender, loyal, and accomplished woman. They 
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were married ; and after a year 
of perfect sunshine she died in 
giving birth to the daughter 
who became the poet’s wife. 
‘This light,” wrote Godwin 
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ff his wife, “* was lent me for 
a very little while, and it is 
ow extinguished forever. The 
th of Mary’s mind lay in 
In a robust and 


streng 
her intuition, 
unwavering judgment of this 
sort there is a kind of witch- 
raft. When it decides justly 
it produces a responsive vibra- 
tion in every ingenuous mind. 
In this sense my oscillation and 
skepticism were often fixed by 
er boldness.” ‘* Never did 
there exist a woman who might 
with less fear expose her ac- 
tions, and calk upon the uni- 
verse to judge them.” 

The daughter so sadly ush- 
ered into the world inherited 
some of the finest traits of 
both parents. She was bean- 
tiful, witty, and of a fine poet- 
ical nature, which Godwin 
trained admirably. When 
Shelley was free from the mill- 
stone which his first marriage 
had hung about his neck, there 
was but one woman in all his 
circle fitted in every way to be his wife, and with | the cypresses at Rome, until, as Florence re 
called the dust of Dante, whom when alive s 


Ss 





WILLIAM GODWIN, 


her he was ere long seeking some quiet retreat un- 
der sunnier skies, where the venom-tipped shafts | had exiled, England shall learn how great : 
of hate and slander could reach neither him nor | son she lost that day, and shall bear them to 
Here, surrounded by Byron, Trelaw- | receive their monument beside that now rising 


his wife. 
jin honor of his most faithful comrade Leigh 


ney, and other gifted spirits, he seemed to en- 
ter, youth as he yet was in years, upon the | Hunt. Ever fringed with flowers, brought 
golden afternoon of life. With ample means, | daily by loving pilgrims, is that grave at Rome, 
with a faithful heart to lean upon, with little | upon which the lines from Shelley's favorite 
voices again calling him father, with inner | play—‘*‘ The Tempest’’—are engraved : 
“Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange.’ 


clouds also clearing away, his life seemed bour- 
geoning out of the thorny stem to its flower. 
Then came the tragedy. When the soft, | 
gentle Italian atmosphere seemed to typify the How long he lived! And yet he was but 
life he was living, Shelley went out with his | twenty-nine when he died. And he seemed, 
friend on a yachting excursion. But the storm | after all his cares, even younger—a fair, blonde, 
arose, and ere it passed the sea had quenched | slight creature, who (so a friend of mine was told 
as pure a spirit as any pearl hid in its clear | by Leigh Hunt) was often suspected of being a 
girl in man’s clothing as he passed through the 
“There goes another man 


, 


depths, 

Why rehearse again the terrible details—the | Italian villages. 
agony of the heart-broken widow, the wild dis- | whom the world will appreciate, now that he 
may of friends, the shudder that ran through | is dead:” so said Lord Byron (who, however, 
England, as one by one the dread stories of the | was himself afraid to defend Shelley in the 
At last his body was found | presence of the high English society he af- 
But the appreciation of 


disaster came in? 
in the yellow sand; upon it a copy of Keats’s | fected to despise). 
poems, and of Sophocles. The quarantine au- | Shelley is even yet confined to a few. His 
thorities would not permit the body to be buried reputation has undergone a remarkable vicis- 
at Rome, so on the shore where it was found it | situde. While he lived and immediately after 
was burned—with it the volame of Keats—his | his death his friends were inclined to make a 
friends Leigh Hunt, Byron, and Trelawney | great deal of his poetry, and divert attention 
pouring upon the flames oil, frankincense, and | from the circumstances of his life. But later, 
wine; a‘sacred sacrifice to Fate it was to them! | as the real facts of his life and character have 
And so the ashes of Shelley went to rest under | struggled into light, the man himself outshines 
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his finest writings. 
said, serve us by what the} do; 
by what they are. 


sions also of things and men in the ideal future; 
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Great men, it a pone 
greater men 
Dante found in the Jnferno 
some spirits who could see men and things 
clearly in the remote past, and had clear vi- 








en 


an occasional one from the spirit that has «< 
long haunted me. For example, Browniy,; 
. ° . ° 7 a 
writes in ‘‘ Christmas-eve and Easter-day -” 
For the loving worm within its clod 


Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds—" 


but near them, in the present, all seemed blurred | where Shelley had written, 


and ¢haotic. It will for a long time be that the | 


masses of men will be able to see greatness in 


the far past, or to see the shadows of the great 
in the future. Emerson said of Webster, “ He 
knew the heroes of seventy-six, but could not 
recognize those of fifty-six when he met them 
on Boston streets.” There is a reason for this. 
A statuette may be best seen by those nearest 
to it, but Mont Blanc demands many leagues 
of perspective ; and the perspective which great 
men need to be rightly viewed by the common 
eye must be derived from time. But poets an- 
ticipate time. They take their stand far ahead, 
and see plainly the figures of the great moving 
in the light of to-day. Ince had the privilege 
of entering the house of a poet who sometimes 
strays into the field of a neighboring art, and 
found him modeling a head of Shelley. I shall 
never forget the noble brow, the exquisite head- 


curve, which, rising above the soft features, pre- | 


served them from effeminacy, and involuntarily 
said, ‘‘ That is Shelley as the world will one day 
see him!” 


I thought also of these lines in one of Robert 
Browning’s lyrics: 


Stand still, true poet that you are! 
I know you; Jet me try and draw you. 
Some night you'll fail us: when afar 
You rise, remember one man saw you, 
Knew you, and named a star!” 


And of these, by the same hand : 


**Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 

Ilow strange it seems, and new! 


“But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


“T crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a use in the world no doubt; 
Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
"Mid the blank miles round about; 


leven effect 


amusing or so melancholy ; 


“The spirit of the worm within the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with Goa.”* 
Perhaps my reader is unaware that some 
years ago Brow ning wrote an essay on Shelle) 
Tt i is the only prose work he has ever publis hed. 
About sixteen years ago there was much anxi- 
ety felt to get hold of any papers relating to 
the poet, and Edward Moxon, the publisher 
purchased a package of his supposed letters, 


| They were given to Browning to edit, but after 


publication were discovered to be spuriou 


| They were accompanied by a remarkable es- 


say by Browning of forty-four pages, which 
the instant suppression of the book has ren- 
dered comparatively unknown in England, an 
perhaps altogether unknown in America. I 
wish I could transfer to these pages the greater 
part of it; but I must content myself with a 
few sentences : 

‘*Greatness in a work suggests an adequate 
instrumentality ; and none of the lower inciie- 
ments, however they may avail to initiate or 
many considerable 
simulating the nobler 


displays of 


power, inspiration to 


| which they are mistakenly referred, have been 
| found able, 
| humanity, 


under the ordinary conditions of 
to task themselves to the end of so 


| exacting a performance as a poet’s complete 
work, 
| vokes to violent action the muscles of a corpse 


As soon will the galvanism that pro- 


induce it to cross the chamber steadily—sooner 
There is none of that jarring between the 
man and the author, which has been found so 
no dropping of the 
tragic mask as the crowd melts away...... What- 


ever Shelley was, he was with an admirable sin- 
cerity. 
and spoke ; 
and thought always. 
tenderness is not always the characteristic of 
very sincere natures 


It was not always truth that he thought 
but in the purity of truth he spoke 
..-.»He was tender, though 


How shall we help be- 

























































































lieving Shelley to have been, in his ultimate 
attainment, the splendid spirit of his own best 
poetry, when we find even his carnal speech to 
agree faithfully, at faintest as at strongest, with 
the tone and rhythm of his most oracular utter- 
There are few things more striking than the | ances ?......Gradually he was learning that the 
love and reverence of the ardently Christian | best way of removing abuses is to stand by the 
poet Browning for the memory of Shelley. The | truth, Truth is one as they are manifold, and 
finest passage of his first poem, “ Pauline,” was | innumerable negative effects are produced by 

of Shelley. the upholding of one positive principle......As 


When, twenty-eight years ago, he 
began writing ‘‘ Sordello,” he saw this one spirit I call Shelley a moral man because he was true, 
simple- -hearted, and brave, and because what 


‘For there I picked up on the heather, 
And there I put inside my breast, 
A moulted feather, an eagle-feather— 
Well, I forget the rest.” 





hovering near him, and cried: 





“Thou Spirit, come not near 
Now—not this time desert thy cloudy place 
To scare me, thus employed, with that pure face.” 


* Mr. Ruskin has spoken ungenerously of Shelley in 
his “‘Modern Painters,” but it is pretty certain that 
his fine title, ‘‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
was suggested by Shelley's lines to Liberty: 

* Science, and Poetry, and Thought, 
Are thy lampe—” 


And the only echoes of another poet which a 
careful reader ever finds in Browning's verse is 

















is ee 
he acted correspond- 
ed to what he knew, 
so I call him a man 
f religious mind, 


cause every auda- 
ious negative cast 
by him against 
the Divine was in- 
terpenetrated with a 
mood of reverence 
und adoration...... I 
would rather con- 
sider Shelley’s poet- 
ry as a sublime frag- 
mentary essay to- 
ward a presentment 
ff the correspond- 
ency of the universe 
to Deity, of the nat- 
ural to the spiritn- 
|, and of the actual 
to the ideal, than I 
would isolate and separately appraise the worth 
f many detachable portions which might be ac- 
knowledged as utterly perfect in a lower moral 
int of view, under the mere conditions of 
art.” 
3ournemouth is a beautiful sea-side village, 
embowered in Scotch fir, pinaster, and laurel, 
whose streets run into little parks and green re- 
treats, with sparkling streams spanned by pic- 
turesque bridges. Every watering-place in En- 


gland nearly has its long pier extending sever- | 


al hundred yards out into the sea, which con- 
stitutes the promenade of the place. From that 
it Bournemouth the fairy-planned village is best 
seen, while on the outward view are seen, on a 
distant point of the curving shore, a strange 
group of great snow-white rocks, called “ the 
Giants.” But it is shoreward one may gaze 
longest. Besides the village nestling between 
the hills there is a charming play of life all the 
morning which one is never weary of watching. 
Beautiful indeed are the English girls and chil- 


lren, with their wavy, sunshiny locks. Many! 
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BOURNEMOUTH, 


of them must, alas, disappear into the fat dow- 
agers whom Hawthorne has so fearfully de- 
scribed ; but for the present they are spiritual 
enough to have justly furnished Wordsworth 
with the exquisite symbol of ante-natal exist- 
ence in his ‘* Intimations of Immortality.” I 
think it must have been as he looked upon some 
such scene as that of the Bournemouth morning 
that he wrote: 
“Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither 
Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

** Bourne” (Scottish burn) is Anglo-Saxon for 
rivulet. The march of refinement has changed 
what was once ‘‘ Bourne Bottom” to ‘‘ Bourne 
mouth.” A famous physician, Sir James Clark, 
made its fortune by a sentence: ‘‘ Bournemouth 
deserves a place among our best climates.” 
Twenty years ago it began to exist ; now there 
are five or six hundred houses. Now and then 

one can find a shel- 

=— tered nook in En 

gland which has in 
winter the tempera- 
ture of the far south. 
The mean winter tem- 
perature of Bourne- 
mouth, for example, 
is 43.71, being thus 
warmer than  Bor- 
deaux (42.08). Yet 
it is within an easy 
day’s journey of Ken- 
dal, whose mean win- 
ter temperature is 
80.86. It is a favor- 
ite haunt of invalids ; 
also of scientific men, 
who find here many 
pyrites, shells, and a 
submerged forest visi- 
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PULPIT, ST. PETER'S, BOURNEMOUTH. 


ble at low-water. Charles Kingsley gleaned 
here many things for his ‘‘Glaucus.” For the 
botanist it were difficult to find a richer spot. 
All manner of gorses, ferns, cotton-grass, sun- 
dew, bog-myrtle, dodder, water-lily, crow’s-foot, 
arrow-head, samphire, wall-rue, hart’s-tongue, 
spleen-wort, goosefoot will give him leave to 
bury them alive in his Latin names if he will 
only leave them still adorning the hills and val- 
leys. So sheltered is the spot that the flora of 
miles around has crept here. Persian lilacs and 
laburnums, myrtles and pomegranates, flourish 
here through winter in the open air, and hollies 
and violets often blossom in Christmas week. 
But the chief interest of Bournemouth is, 
like that of every other place, human, and 
much of it hovers about St. Peter’s Church. 
It is as new as Christchurch is old, but it is 
so beautiful inside that I could wish every arch- 
itect who has a church to design in America 
could see it. Every precious marble has been 
brought to this little country shrine, and every 
sweet symbol stands in the pure sculptures or 
flames on the passionate windows. The pulpit 
seemed to me a realized ideal. It is a circular, 
open arcade, with colored marble shafts and ala- 
baster caps; the desk is supported by an angel 
standing with extended wings, bearing a scroll 
on which is written, ‘‘ How can they preach un- 
less they be sent?” Around are the heads of 
the Twelve Apostles carved in alabaster. All 
these faces, especially that of the angel, are 
most pure and expressive. Somewhere about 


the church all the most beautiful stories of the | 


es + a a 
Bib le hs ave traced ieee Ives. The finest win. 
dow in the church is that placed as a Memoria 
of John Keble, author of *‘ The Christian Yea; 
who came to Bournemouth as an invalid jp the 
last years of his life, and died here. He Joye, 
the little church, and was rarely absent. Oy, 
would hardly, said a friend who knew him, im 
agine that the homely farmer-like man was + 
great High Church poet who drew more wit 
the toils of Rome by his incantations than Ney 
man or Wiseman by their arguments. ‘T} 
pictures in the window illustrate the Te Den, 
The likeness of the poet is introduced with the 
motto, ‘* Day by day we magnify thee.” Keble 
is much venerated by persons of al} church par- 
ties, and when this memorial was pro posed the 
contributions far exceeded the amount required 
It was used, as I understood, for the memoria] 
window to Mrs. Keble, who died here a fortnight 
after her husband’s death. Few books ev: 
printed in England have brought more profits 
than ** The Christian Year,” and from them the 
poet built a handsome church near Winchester 
Next to the pulpit the finest carved work seem 
ed to me to be the door into the vestry, a mode] 
of purity and simplicity, the sculpture represent- 
ing Jesus delivering a large key to Peter. The 
church is “ High,” but not exactly ritualisti 
The English Church is in this last respect more 
definitively divided than the Episcopal Church 
in America. There is—1l, the Low Church, 
which is the common Episcopal type in Amer- 
ica; 2,the High Church, which abounds in the 
rural districts, where, I have sometimes thought, 
its greater attention to architecture, music, stain 
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vin ed glass, and picturesque altars and dresses ren- 
m iors it more agreeable to the common people by 
ri ler : 


giving @ little touch of beauty and art to their 
-omewhat sterile neighborhoods ; 3, the Ritual- 

+: of whom so much has been said lately that 
; a need not be further described here than by 





saving that they so closely resemble the Catho- 


ics that it requires more ecclesiastical knowl- 





edge than a layman possesses to detect the 
points in which their ceremonies diverge. The 
rationalistic branch of the English Church, the 
‘ Broad Church,” is more frequently associated 
with Low Church, now and then, however, with 
High, but never with ritualistic, forms. The 
Ritualists and High-churchmen are apt to have 
services every day. I confess that I found 
something pleasant in seeing the quiet group 
f women and children gathered in the beauti- 
ful church at Bournemouth on a fair week-day 
orning. About 6ne hundred were present, 
ne-third of them a school, the master of 
which was the o:.ly man, except myself, in 








S the auditory! The pew in which I chanced 
to sit bore the name ‘*‘ Clough,” and no doubt 

onged to two aunts of that poet, who have a 
harming cottage here. In the quiet that pre- 
,led the services that face I once loved to look 
upon—now transfigured by death—rose before 
me, and I thought how it might be that his hand 
may now be clasped more warmly than ever in 
that of his old friend and master, Keble, from 
whom he parted so sadly when Faith assigned 





them diverging paths— 


“As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce, long leagues apart, descried.” 





The gentle strain of the organ steals out now, 
blending with the many-hued light. Then 
ame the priest, attended by his little procession 
if surpliced choristers. The chants, the hymns, 
* were all out of the ancient depths of human 
aspiration—strains by which holy men have 
worshiped in the caves to which they were 
lriven, vesper songs of nuns and saints, chants 
)f monks in days when monks were not phan- 
tasmal, hymns of crusaders. All these here 
preserved and sung to a hundred of us in a vil- 
lage church, Thursday morning! Is that not 
worth stepping aside from the roaring world 
for? But when the curate spoke he well-nigh 
upset all my pleasant thoughts with his harsh 
voice and whine and bad pronunciations. (He 
pronounced Psalm, Sam.) He had a heavy 
black beard, which surprised me, being rare 
among the priests of the Church which has been 
called ‘*the apotheosis of decency,” though it is 
not unfrequent among the clergy of the Broad 
Church. I felt it to be unfortunate that the 
exigencies of the Prayer-Book required him to 
read to his congregation of ladies and children 
the sayings in the New Testament about eu- 
nuchs, putting away wives, etc., for a lesson. 
But then there came the aceount of Jesus lay- 
ing his hands upon little children, and next the 


passage about the difficulty with which the rich | 


can alone enter the kingdom. When this last 
was read I glanced at the rector of the church, 
whom I had heard spoken of as a very wealth) 
man. He seemed quite calm, as if he had no 
doubt of his ability to get through the needle’s 
And indeed it is likely he will have none, 
for he not only ministers here for two or three 


eye. 
hundred dollars per annum, but has built and 
adorned the chureh chiefly from his private 
He evidently believes his faith, and 
according to his faith so shall it be to him. 


purse. 


There were some curious circumstances, as I 
learned from good authority, attending the bur- 
ial of William and Mary Godwin and Mrs. Shel 
ley in the church-yard attached to this building 
The rector declined to permit it. But Lady 
Shelley was determined, and one day actuall 
came from Christchurch in her carriage, follow- 
ing a hearse which bore the bodies. She sat ii 
her carriage before the locked iron gates, and 
expressed her resolution to sit there until the 
bolies were admitted for burial. The rector, 
dreading perhaps the scandal which would be 
caused, yielded; the grave-digger did his work 
with haste; and by night, without any-cere- 
monial, the bodies were let down into their 
grave. When afterward the baronet and his 
lady wished to place a marble slab over the 
grave the rector again protested, on account, 
he said, of the inscription which said that Mary 
Godwin was the ** Author of ‘ A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women.’” And it must be ad 
mitted that such were rather strong words for 
the consecrated ground of a High church. 
Lady Shelley asked him rather pointedly if he 
had ever read Mary W ollstonecraft’s book, and 
he having confessed he had not, she said he 
had better read it and state his objections after- 
So she sent him the volume, and he 

He then said he could not find fault 
I sus 


ward, 
read it. 
with it, and so the inscription went on. 
pect, however, the rector looks rather appre- 
hensively at the strangers who visit the tomb 
of the heretics; though I doubt not that if the 
saints and apostles which adorn his beautiful 
church could live and move they would gather 
about that grave and say, ‘‘ Rest peacefully, 
brother, and you, sisters; ye also, like ourselves, 
had your crosses and bore them faithfully.” 
Once, it is whispered, a tall, dark figure, with 
heavy, long cloak and the wide-awake hat which 
always actually adorns his officially laureled 
head, flitted there in the dusk and paused be- 
side the grave; the same that wrote: 
“Now is done thy long day's work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast— 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 
Let them rave. 
Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 
“Wild words wander here and there; 
God's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused 
But let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave.” 
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At Bournemouth I found the venerable poet 
Henry Taylor, the author of ‘‘ Philip Van Arte- 
veld.” He still holds his office in the Colo- 
nial Department, but passes half of the year 
here at a pleasant place called ‘“‘ The Roost,” 
and transmits his work by the train to London 
daily. His household is worthy of a poet. His 
wife is an Irish lady, the daughter of Lord 
Monteagle, better known as Mr. Spring Rice, 
the name by which he acquired parliamentary 
eminence. They have several charming daugh- 
ters, and the home might be selected by Mat- 
thew Arnold to represent one of his ideals of 
‘*culture.” Mr. Taylor must be now near sev- 
enty, and is troubled with asthma; he has writ- 
ten five important volumes, besides the poem 
by which he is chiefly known; and he has been 
an industrious worker in the Colonial Office 
since 1824; and yet he is a vivacious, youthful 
old man, with an elastic step and a keen inter- 
est in all that is going on around him. I never 
saw a man who had so much the look of the 
poet. His fine figure and handsome face— 
with long, snowy locks falling around it—-make 
him a favorite with artists, one of whom has 
represented him as King Lear bending over 
Cordelia. I found his reminiscences, and those 
of his accomplished wife, most entertaining. 
The first thing he remembered to have done in 
his office was to prepare the materials for a 
speech by Mr. Canning. (How much of the 
credit that is given to great statesmen is really 
due to scholars whose names never appear! A 
most important part of each of Webster’s great 
speeches was, it is known, prepared by others 
than himself; and this system is more usual in 
England than in America.) Mr. Taylor has 
served under twenty-two Foreign Secretaries, 
and of these he liked best Lord Aberdeen. He 
had never received any money for his literary 
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works, and never thought of receiving am 
they were purely labors of love. He seemed 
gratified by the responses they had broye} 
him from America. He and his wife 5 
very cordially of Charles Norton, of Camb) id 
Massachusetts, who had just visited them. i ‘ 
heart lingered with his literary friends who } 
departed rather than those who remain, J, 
so many others, he loves to dwell upon 
wonderful conversations of Coleridge, which, 
said, after he had listened to them. depri ‘ 
him of sleep. He and his wife knew and 
mired Wordsworth, and had many pleasant ; 
He had, as Mrs. Taylo: 
morously described it, so lived among ro 
and woods that his naturally rough and hom: 
face had gradually acquired a color and surf 
like stone or wood. Ah, he was very hom: 
Once, when talking with his wife, he said, ; 
ally, ‘*That was when I was, as you know, ; 
dear, better looking.” ‘ But, my dear,’ 
plied Mrs. Wordsworth, ‘ you were always 
ugly.” A lady who took his portrait said s 
thought lichens and mosses ought to have | 
growing in the crevices of his face. Words- 
worth rarely made a pleasant impression 
visitors. If a gentleman had come from Amer- 
ica to see him, and he chanced at the time : 
be interested in the mending of an old gh 
he would go on about the old glove for an hou 
The only man living at all equal to Coleridg: 
conversational power was, Mr. Taylor thought 
Carlyle. He did not care much for Southe 
and thought that toward the latter part of 
life Southey’s brain softened. The Taylor 
somewhat to my surprise, seemed to be rat! 
inclined to conservatism in politics, and w 
interested in the Church. Aubrey de Vere, th 
poet, is a brother of Mrs. Taylor. He was a 
very intimate friend of Archbishop Manning, 
and went over to the Church of Rome under 
his influence. He is a very tender and sweet 
poet, nevertheless, though his Muse is sadly 
hidden and cumbered under the late vestments 
she is compelled to wear. The morning I went 
to Boscombe Mr. Taylor walked some distanc 
on the road through the firs with me, talking ot 
the great men of the past. ‘‘ How few of those 
who at one time seemed to spread themselves 


ollections of him. 


| over the country have now any sway at all over 


the world! I remember when the one power 
seemed to be Scott; no two met but to speak 
of the ‘ Wizard of the North.’ I knew several 
people who thought him greater than Shaks- 
peare—seriously, But now the young people 
read Thackeray and Dickens, and think Scott 
dull. Even Byron has become tedious to the 
people, with their Tennyson and Browning; and 
Coleridge, Lamb, Southey—well, they last bet- 
ter, but their day of doom is coming. Words- 
worth is one of the few who has gained with 
posterity. His ‘Ode on Immortality,’ however, 
is not so great as Coleridge’s on ‘ Dejection.’ 
But I am not a good reader. I find my office 
occupation keeps off ill health better than any 
| thing else. When Disraeli became Prime Min- 
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ister I tried to read one of his novels, but found 
‘t too dull to get through with, I doubt if any 
novel of this day will live two generations.” 

At length he turned back toward Bourne- 
mouth; and as I stopped to watch his erect, 
venerable form passing down under the Gothic 
aisle made by the fir-trees over the wood-path, 
he seemed to be one of the fittest figures for an 
old English wood to weave its fragrant frame 
around. I went on, bearing with me an inef- 
faceable memory of a most beautiful home, en- 
riched with fine spirits; bearing with me, also, 

, 


a question whether there be not an increasing 
discrepancy between the private homes and the 
public life of England; whether its beauty and 
true influence must not hereafter be looked fo: 
outside of its governmental walls, in its yei 
vigorous line of thinkers, poets, idealists, anc 
in the homes and hearts which are silently ab 
sorbing and @rganizing those subtle influences 
If ever England realizes Milton’s dream for her, 
and ‘‘ teaches the nations how to live,” the les 
sons will come from these, and not by way ot 
St. Stephen’s or Downing Street, 5 ; 





BRAINERD’S ROCK. 


In Berkshire, where two mountains lift 
Their urns to cloud and sun, 
Two streams—from each a crystal gift— 


Are blended into one. 


And there the hill-slopes yield them up 
Unto the lowlands’ care, 
Kneeling to drink a parting cup, 


And breathe a parting prayer. 


Close by a giant boulder rears 
Its gray and furrowed face, 
A wanderer of primeval years 


From some lost, rocky race. 


Four lives ago around its throne, 
O’er many an odorous rood 
Foot-deep in amber spine and cone, 


A hemlock forest stood. 


Around the rock, in jeweled ring, 
The Stockbridge Indians built 
Their fires, when impulses of spring 


Were felt by spawn'and milt. 


And David Brainerd thither came, 
Through pathways dim and wild, 
To preach the Everlasting Name 


Unto the forest child. 


The pale Apostle of the race 
Whose wildness could not part 
God’s image from one shadowy face, 


His love from one dark heart. 
Vou. XXXVIIL—No. 226.—30 


And from the rock, when stars were fale, 
And fishing toils were done, 
He told the sweet, pathetic tale 


Of Christ the Only Son. 


Strange scene! The fires, the faces round 
Upturned the words to hear, 
The savage shadows on the ground, 


Each leaning on a spear : 


The light in Brainerd’s lifted eye, 
The rock half-hid in shade, 
Type of the Rock of Ages high 


On which his feet were stayed 


The gloom within the hemlock boughs 
As of the endless night, 
A new light on the savage brows 


As of eternal light. 


Strange midnight scene! Perhaps it lies 
Within the Book above, 
And angels turn to it their eyes 


That only turn to love. 


For by the brooks no hemlocks now 
Drop amber spines and cones ; 
Dust lies on the Apostle’s brow, 


And o’er the Indians’ bones. 


Only the great rock’s mighty will 
Has conquered death and dust, 
As if to keep the memory still 


Of Brainerd’s toil and trust. 
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THE LANDS OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


DESL KUUTION OF POMPEIL 


YROUCHED amidst flowers and tropic foli- 

/ age, in the gardens of the world, where the 
orange and the citron-tree bloom perpetually, 
and the olive covers the fertile earth with its 
fruit—where nature seems to smile forever, and 
man, one would think, might rest in his Eden 
without sorrow and without toil-—the earth- 
quake loves to linger. He comes the most ter- 
rible of destroyers. Neither the fierce hurri- 
cane that sweeps land and sea, the pestilence 


that walks by night, nor famine with all its | 


dread attendants, works such wide ruin to earth 
and man. No danger so affrights the mind as 


that of the impending earthquake ; no thought | 
is so terrific as that of the firm land shaking 


and crumbling beneath us!! The calmest and 


strongest intellect of his age, Humboldt, con- | 


fessed the terror it inspired. ‘To man, he said, 
the earthquake conveyed the idea of universal 
and unlimited danger, and no familiarity re- 
moved the awful feeling.? ‘“‘ What is safe,” ex- 
claimed the philosophic Seneca, expressing a 
similar sensation, ‘‘if the solid-earth itself can 
not be relied upon?” And travelers who have 
gone to the fair lands of the earthquake, eager 
with curiosity to witness the new phenomenon, 
and full of confidence in their own perfect fear- 
lessness, have no sooner felt the awful trem- 
bling and heard the hollow moans than they 
have lost all confidence forever. ‘‘At the 
first tremor,” said one of these boasters, ‘‘even 

: Vivenzio, Istoria e teoria de’ Tremuoti, etc., p. 5 
et seq., gives a brief history of earthquakes. 

2 Humboldt, Kosmos, i. p. 212. 


| though in a deep sleep, I would rise, hasten to- 
ward the door, and find myself, before I was 
| awake, nearly out of my house ;' and whenever 
the earth trembles, however slightly, in those 
gay and brilliant climes, the sound of merri 

ment is hushed, the dance ceases, the guests fly 
from the festal chamber, the noble and the rich 
abandon their palaces, the poor rush from their 
hovels, and all men, sinking upon their knees, 
cry out to Heaven for mercy.” * 

Various traits in the usual action of the 
sarthquake tend to give it this alarming char- 
acter. One is the rapidity with which it deso- 
lates and destroys. The hurricane is slow, the 
conflagration dull, compared to the wonderful 
speed of its universal ruin. The shock of an 
earthquake seldom lasts more than a few sec- 
|onds; sometimes a minute. Its effect is al- 
most instantaneous. In a moment magnificent 
cities become heaps of ruins; territories as large 
as New York or Pennsylvania are tossed from 
their foundations, covered with the dead and 
the dying; hills are made valleys, and valleys 
hills; rivers are swallowed up, and yawning 
rifts open in the solid earth; flames burst forth 
in cultivated fields, and in the once crowded 
streets of ruined cities; and a fearful horror 
settles upon all living things, as if the end of 
life was near. Ina few minutes the great city 
of Lima, filled with the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of its Spanish conquerors, with cathedrals 
scarcely equaled in grandeur and opulence by 


1 Sutcliffe, Chili and Peru, p. 875. 2 Id., p. 375. 
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the proudest capitals of Europe, and with vast 
naluces teeming with the gold and silver won 
from the richest mines in Peru, was crushed 
into one vast ruin.’ Not a house was left upon 
its foundation. At Lisbon a single shock of 
brief duration shook down churches, convents, 
ind palaces, and buried sixty thousand dead 
eneath the ruins of their own city. The very 
arth seemed on fire, and flames were seen to 
laze from the solid rocks. In Calabria a 
whole district of country, covered with flourish- 
ing towns, fertile, rich, and 
WwW seconds, converted 


happy, was, in a 
dismal waste. 
[he most strange distortions of nature took 
place? Cities seated upon hills were hurled 
down into the valleys below; the vales rose into 
mountains, and lakes spread out where had once 
een tall hills; fields were removed with all their 
growing crops, and the laborers in their midst, 
to strange and distant places; wastes of sand 
spread over what had once been land of rare 
fertility; and amidst the wild ruin of its cities 
ind the strange distortion of its scenery, Cala- 
ria was so changed in that awful moment that 
ts own inhabitants scarcely recognized their 
ancient seats. 


into a 


Nor does the earthquake give any notice of 
its coming. Not the most experienced ob- 
server, whose life may have been passed in the 
most favored land of the destroyer, can fore- 
tell by signs in the earth, air, or heavens when 
the dread visitation is at hand. Sometimes it 
comes when the tropie skies are cloudless, when 
the air is fresh with the scent of summer flow- 
ers, and the breeze plays with the orange-leaves ; 
sometimes the stars are brightest, and night 
smiles upon the earth. At others the air is 
thick and heavy; a dull fog covers the skies, 
and a sulphurous stench sickens the sense. 
Sometimes it comes in darkness, and then in 
the broad daylight. Now in winter, when the 
air is calm and cool; and now in summer, when 
all nature melts beneath the torrid heat. At 
Lima, says a traveler, the inhabitants believed 
that they could foretell an earthquake when 
the rats ran swiftly over the rafters of the 
houses, or when the twinkled with an 
ominous brightness. But the next one came 
in a starless night, and the rats were unusually 
quiet.* 


stars 


The Spanish conquerors imagined that 
earthquakes happened only once in a hundred 
years in Peru and Chili, until their terrible fre- 
quency proved to them that they were miserably 
deceived. The great convulsion at Lisbon came 
without a warning, when that city had felt no 
severe shock for more than a century. Cara- 
cas was overwhelmed in an instant, while all 
its people, without a thought of danger, gay and 
hopeful, had crowded into their churches to cele- 
brate a high festival of religion.* The churches 
1 Lima and Callao, p. 3 et seq. A narrative drawn 
up under the authority of the government. 
2 Vivenzio, p. 228. Also an official account 
Dolomieu Dis. on the Earthquakes in Calabria 
ra. Pink., Voyages and Travels, v. p. 28% 
Sutcliffe, i. p. 376. 
New York Lit. and Phil. Trans., i. p. 
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fell and destroyed the multitude of worshipers. 


Neither science nor observation, not the wise 
philosopher nor the presuming empiric, has suc- 
ceeded in laying down any laws by which the 
dread destroyer consents to be bound, 

The cause of earthquakes is equally unknown, 
although the most vigorous of human intellects, 
in every age, have labored to form some suf- 
ficient theory to account for their mysterious 
effects. The Chaldeans attributed them to the 
influence of the stars. The ancient philoso- 
phers supposed that the winds or the floods be- 
came imprisoned in the centre of the earth, and 
in their efforts to escape upheaved the land, and 
gave rise to fiery convulsions, Des Cartes urged 
that they were produced by inflamed gas. M. 
Thomas, who, in the middle of the last century, 
wrote an excellent Mémoire sur les Causes des 
Tremblements de Te Te, contended that large 
quantities of bituminous and sulphurous mat- 
ter, becoming suddenly inflamed, broke forth in 
violent fermentations.’ But the theory adopt- 
ed by modern philosophers is still less consola- 
tory than the ancient.? It is asserted that the 
round globe which we inhabit is merely a thin 
crust of solid matter inclosing a sphere of molt- 
en fire; that we live on the outside of an in- 
flamed ball, which has a constant tendency to 
explode; that the restless fires now and then 
succeed in making rifts in the outer crust, up- 
heave volcanoes, hollow out the interior of lofty 
mountains, belch forth in wild eruptions and 
liquid streams of blazing lava; or, when check- 
ed in their subterranean courses, shake the solid 
earth in their rage and overwhelm the pride of 
nations. The thought is the very height of 
sublimity and horror. It is the poetry of the 
earthquake—a conception more wild and fear- 
ful than Dante ever ventured upon or Mil- 
ton ever dreamed. If our fair earth, with its 
charming landscapes, its starry skies, its billowy 
ocean, and its balmy winds, be so dangerous 
and uncertain a habitation for its feeble tenants, 
we may well exclaim, ‘ What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou 
Visitest him ?” 

Whether earthquakes tan be prevented by 
any human means, labor 
can do any thing to secure us from their 
worst effects, is a question that has naturally 
suggested itself to scientific inquirers, and has 
been generally discussed. In the simple con- 
fidence in their own theories, as Pliny tells us, 
the ancient philosophers believed that they had 
lighted upon a sure remedy.* If the earth- 
quake arose from imprisoned air water, 
what more easy than to provide a means of 
escape for the prisoners? They suggested, 
therefore, that very deep pits should be dug 
along the sea-coast, which, reaching down inte 
the depths of the earth, would serve as safety 


whether science or 


or 


1 A. L. Thomas, Mémoire, etc., 
141. Aristotle, Meteor., ii. p. 7. 
2 See Danbeney, Volcanoes ; Humboldt, Kosmos, i. ; 
Volger, Erdbebung der Schweitz. 
3 Pliny, N. H., ii. p. 79, 82. 
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ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS IN 1737. 


valves for the accumulated vapor. The project 
was abandoned because it was feared that it 
might produce the evil it was designed to rem- 
edy. For who could tell with what force and 
fury the imprisoned elements might rush to the 


upper air? Since that time no other preventive | 


has been suggested. M. Thomas considered 
the matter, but abandoned it in despair; and 
we may well adopt his concluding suggestion, 
that our only resource, if the earthquake comes, 
is to meet it with a good conscience and a stout 
heart." ’ 

Voleanoes have sometimes been relied upon 
as protections against earthquakes. Strabo 
thought that Italy and Sicily were shielded 
from danger by the voleanic activity of Etna; 
it was believed that the earthquake ceased 
when the eruption broke forth; that the cloud 
of smoke and flame rising over the mountain- 


1 Thomas, Mémoire, etc., iv. p. 189. 
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the lava-streams were proof, 
that the laboring earth ha 
found repose, and that the 
danger had passed. Mod 
ern philosophers have ger 
erally adopted the theory 
Humboldt, Daubeney, and 
others, notice that “earth 
quakes have often stopped 
upon the breaking out of the 
voleanic fires; that some 
times when Vesuvius has 
poured forth its lavas Ttah 
has ceased to tremble: 6 
that the volcanic flames of 
Teneriffe have given tran 
quillity to the neighboring 
seas, In March, 1832, says 
M. Amédée Burat, Italy pre 
sented an instance of this: 
the trembling of the eart} 
ceased when Vesuvius ha: 
restored the equilibrium b 
an abundant emission of 
lava.' Yet those who look 
upon the volcanoes as thei 
protectors must often be led 
to doubt their efficiency 
The lands of the earthquak 
are always those of volcanic 
craters and burning mount 
ains. The earth and the 
sea palpitate with constant 
movements around the icy 
roots of Hecla; Vesuvius 
and Etna have wholly failed 
in saving southern Europe 
from the most dreadful of 
calamities; Teneriffe has 
proved no effectual safe 
guard to its surrounding 
islands; and one of the 
greatest ‘earthquakes of the 
Pacific coast was ushered 
in by a general eruption of all the fiery peaks 
of the Andes. One after another the mount 
ain-tops flamed forth in a long and terrible 
line, sending up huge masses of molten or red 
hot rocks; blackening the sky with sulphur 
ous smoke, or piercing the night with sharp 
tongues of fire; seamed on their sides with 
torrents of lava, and glittering in darkness 
with an unnatural glory; while far below 
them on the uncertain plain the land was 


| shaken, riven, and covered with its dead, and 


| the desolation. 


| 





the tidal waves swept away the very traces of 
In the front of the picture the 
earthquake worked its unparalleled horrors ; in 
the back-ground went on the wild revel of the 
volcanoes. ? 
A close connection, however, seems to exist 
between the earthquake, the volcano, and the 
' Description des Terrains Volcanique de la France 
Centrale, p. x., Intro. 
* Sutcliffe, Chili and Peru, p. 377 et seq. 





top and the steady flow of 
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a.' Volcanoes are almost 
always near the sea-shore 
or in the very midst of the 
waves. Volcanic islands 
abound: Etna and Strom- 
boli, Iceland, Teneriffe, the 
yoleanoes of the Javan seas, 
ind many others less known, 
seem to draw their suste- 
nance from the waves in 
which they live. It is 
unusual occurrence for blaz- 
ing mountains to spring up 
suddenly from the bottom of 
the sea, or even flames them- 
out of the 
waves, Thus water and fire 
are joined in unnatural un- 
ion: the voleano often pours 


no 


selves to rise 


forth streams of boiling wa- 
and 
Voleanic regions abound in 
heated springs or naphtha 
and Iceland, which 
seems to be altogether the 
internal fires, 
amidst its icy Arctic scenery, 


ter clouds of steam. 


lakes ; 
product of 


presents the strange spec- 
tacle of its magnificent Gey- 
sers, rising at times several 
hundred feet high in the 
frozen air. 

Anearthquake, in its most 
destructive mood, usually 
strike the solid 
ground a heavy blow from 
beneath.? This is by far its 
most fatal form. Nothing 
can resist the concussion. 
The earth itself seems to rise 
into the air; the strongest 
buildings start upward, 
crumble into ruins, and fall 
in a confused heap upon 
their occupants ;? the land 
slides away from its accustomed place, and 
whole fields and towns are driven through 
the air to the tops of hills or to some distant 
region; men and cattle are shot out as if from 
a catapult, and fly like missiles over the land 
until they fall, bruised and bleeding, upon the 
earth; and, as if resolved to complete the la- 
bor of destruction, the fearful concussion is 
sometimes repeated three or four times, until 
the whole face of nature is changed into a 
chaos of ruin, At the great Calabrian earth- 
quake a man was carried, in an instant, to- 


seems to 


through the air to the top of a neighboring hill.* 


Ihe Calabrian shock was described as resem- | 
; - | liquid, and rises and falls a foot or eighteen 


1 


Daubeney, Volcanoes, p. 376, 377. 
* Dolomienu, Pink., v. p. 283. 
* Humboldt, Kosmos, i. p. 201. 


* Vivenzio, p. 234. ® Humboldt, i. p. 201. 
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bling the explosion of a subterranean mine, 
which did its fearful work in an instant; in 
Chili a witness of one of the severe earthquakes 
describes it as a sudden explosion, accompanied 
by a noise like that occasioned by the discharge 
So per&ct is the change 
produced on the face of nature that lawsuits 
have frequently arisen after an earthquake as 
to the possession of lands and houses that have 
been wholly removed from their ancient bounds. 
In the indiscriminate destruction and removal 


of countless cannon, 


| it was impossible for men to determine what was 
gether with the field on which he was labor- | 
ing, to a distant part of the valley ;* at Rio- | 
bamba the bodies of the inhabitants were hurled | 


their own.’ 

The undulatory earthquake comes with less 
suddenness. A gentle oscillation is felt at first ; 
then wave follows wave, each stronger and high 


er than the last; the earth seems to become 


1 Vivenzio, p. 208. Fu si subitanea che sembré uno 


| scoppio di sotteranea mina, e in un momento per tutti 


i Paesi, etc. 
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inches at each new impulse; strong buildings 
crack and yawn; tall steéples wave in the air 
threateningly ; a deadly nausea seizes upon all 
men, and the prolonged danger breaks down 
the courage and affects the mind more deeply 
than the sudden concussion with all its rapid 
destructiveness. Here the ruin is slow, but 
often very perfect. The steady, wave-like mo- 


tion rocks to pieces great cities, shakes down | 
convents and cathedrals, or so injures their walls | 


as to make them dangerous ever afterward ; 
often splits the earth with deep ravines or cay- 
erns, from whence at times flame and smoke 


arise ; and dissolves the crumbling land into a | 
mass of disunited atoms that slide away on all | 


sides, leaving hills bare that were once crown- 
ed with vegetation, and drying up springs and 
fountains that once gave fertility to whole dis- 
tricts.' 

But the most peculiar motion of the earth- 
quake is the circular. Here buildings are whirl- 
ed around or twisted, the walls are moved from 
their foundations, the position of the structure 
is reversed, and the change effected is so me- 


thodical as to appear the work of design. Sev- | 


eral instances of this singular effect were wit- 
nessed in the Calabrian earthquake, as if the 
subterranean agents had seized upon buildings 


with their iron grasp and twisted them around | 


on their foundations. 

Noise does not always precede or even ac- 
company the earthquake shock.?_ At times it 
comes in all its vigor without a premonitory 
sound, In one instance the loud roar was not 
heard until half an hour after the concussion, 
Yet there is a certain similarity in the sounds 
produced by all earthquakes, arising, probably, 
from their vastness and immensity, that makes 
them all equally terrific. They may be like the 
roar of countless cannon firing among the hills, 


or the low rattle of distant wagons; the howl | 


of a tempest through a forest, or the beating of 
mighty sledge-hammers against the lower side 
of the crust of the earth; but the ear of both 
man and beast never fails to detect their mean- 
ing. The sleeper who in South America hears 
in his dreams the awful note springs involunta- 
rily from his slumbers, and, before he is awake, 
has mace his way out of his tottering house. 
Even sleep does not render the sense obtuse to 
the superhuman sound, Quiet families in En- 
gland or America, in the villas of Leamington 
or the lowlands of South Carolina or Michigan, 
roused by their feeble earthquake, and the low 
moan of its distant voice, start up at midnight, 


or in the gray of morning, and call to each oth- | 
Animals and birds faint and shud- | 


er for aid. 
der at the sound, In Chili and Peru, at the 
first note of the earthquake all the people rush 


out of their houses, fall upon their knees, beat | 


their breasts violently, and cry aloud, Miseri- 
cordia! Misericordia!* But the subterranean 

' Kosmos, i. p. 197 et seq. 

2 Dolomieu, Pink., v. p. 281. In Calabria the shock 
came without noise or warning. 

2 Sutcliffe, p. 877. 


| sound is not always followed by the earthquake 

The roaring mountain of Guanaxuato in Mexico, 
| seamed with veins of gold and silver, continued 
for more than a month to give forth most ter- 
| rific noises and hideous moans,' 


The inhabit 
| ants, who were chiefly miners or were engaged 
in the mining business, fled from their villages 
and mines, abandoned their heaps of silver ¢, 
the robbers, and could only be induced to re- 
turn to keep guard over their treasures by th, 
orders of the police. No danger seemed to ac- 
| company the noises ; no earthquake or eruption; 
| yet, rather than endure the constant agony of 
the awfui sound, the people would gladly eve 
abandoned home, wealth, and the richest veins 
of silver. Avarice and adventure died out be- 
fore that ceaseless roar. 

Two attendant spirits, the hurricane and the 
tidal wave, are usually companions of the earth- 
quake. The three horrible agencies of mischief 
| haunt the lands of the earthquake together,’ 
| How they are connected is scarcely known; by 
the tidal wave seems to be produced by a dis- 
| turbance of the bottom of the ocean; and, in 
fact, in almost every earthquake the sea has 
| been no less disturbed than the land; vessels 
are struck and shaken by an invisible blow when 
far from port; smoke and flame burst forth 

from the midst of the waves; the sea is some- 
times discolored, and the waters roll black as 
ink against the shore; volcanoes rise above them 
| for a moment, and then, as at Juan Fernandez, 
disappear ; or islands start up, and are slowly 
moulded from fire-stained rocks to decent hab- 
itations for men; and it is quite probable that 
the rise and fall of the bed of the ocean pro- 
| duces that most horrible of phenomena—the 
| tidal wave. 

| How many struggling mortals has it swept 
back into the deep! What countless ships has 
it crushed against the shores! What mighty 
| cities has it plundered of life and wealth, strew- 
| ing their fine streets with the ocean sand, and 
peopling their palaces with sea-monsters! For 
| ages the lovely lands of the earthquake have 
| been swept by their tidal waves, and the long 
| line of their lotus-eating shores has been rav- 
| aged by a monster more dreadful than Typhon 
| or Briareus. Along the western coast of South 
America the tidal waves have, at intervals, risen 
high over the land since the dawn of history; 
city after city, town after town, has been del- 
| uged in a moment; the Incas, the Spanish con- 
querors, and the modern Peruvian and Chile- 
nos, have each been a witness of the destruc- 
tion of their wealthiest ports; and the calm 
Pacific avenges itself in its moment of excite- 
ment for the quiet tenor of its customary flow. 
The stormless ocean has the most fatal tidal 
waves. One, in the last century, rolled over 
the walls of Callao; another, in the present. 
has just swept away a long line of cities. But 
| the tidal wave is not confined to the Pacific. 


' Kosmos, i. p. 201. 
as in Java the three were united. Daubeney, p. 
) 














It is but a short time since the Atlantic poured 
in upon St. Thomas, and carried great ships to 
land. When Lisbon was overthrown, in 1755, 
a great wave swept into the unhappy city and 
carried off thousands of its people. ' 
a throng of people were lapped up by a huge 
In fact, the terrors of the 
earthquake are redoubled on the sea-shore when 
we remember that its work of destruction is only 
half completed until the ocean has come up to 
share in its dreadful deeds, 

Close upon the tidal wave, or perhaps almost 
at the same moment, the hurricane, sweeping 
round in wide circles and flashing with electric 
tongues of fire, rides over land and sea,? 
West India Islands have often been visited by the | 
Tropical islands are 


and greedy wave. 


three destroyers at once. 
the favorite haunt of the earthquake and the 
hurricane. The matted and rank vegetation 
of Java and its neighboring isles, the Azores 
and Cape de Verde, Jamaica and St. Thomas, 
and a throng of gorgeous coral islands in the 
Pacific, seem little more than the peaks of so 
many volcanoes, perpetually panting with hid- 
den fires, and the chosen resort of the typhoon. 

In history we may trace the earthquake back 
for nearly three thousand years. 
the fabled convulsion that tore Ossa’‘from Olym- 
pus; the earthquakes noticed by Thucydides; 
the shock that was unheeded by the combat- 
ants when Hannibal was conquering at Thrasy- 
mene; the great earthquake that shattered 
Tyre and the Asiatic cities in the fourth year 
of Tiberius ;* the first ominous quiver that half 
ruined Pompeii and Herculaneum in the year 
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67; and the famous eruption of the hitherto 
harmless Vesuvius, 


has gathered a lamentable series, 





' Kinsey, Portugal, p. 1 
3 Vivenzio, [atoria, etc. 


* Daubeney, p. 321. 











y crater had 
afforded a hiding-place for Spartacus, but which 
in 79 broke, forth into wide activity and becam 
a sea of fire, whose torrent of thick smoke suffo 
cated Pliny, and whose storm of ashes covered 
the twin cities in a ruin that has made them im 
“hen follow various eruptions of Eta 
and at length, in the sixth cen 
tury, we reach those fearful earthquakes which, 
}in the ominous reign of Justinian (527-565), 
covered the earth with ruin; that erushed the 
law-students of Berytus beneath the pillars of 
their porticoes, and blotted from existence the 
finest law-school the world has ever seen; that 
shook Constantinople and shattered St. So 
phia’s ;? that filled Europe with terror, and con 
spired with blazing comets, incessant pestilence, 
and countless woes to force upon men the con 
viction that the end of all things drew near. 
And now obscurity falls upon the history of 
earthquakes for many centuries, 


Europe, in 


fact, seems never to have suffered from them in 
ancient times with any unusual severity; and 
it was not until the discovery of the East and 
the West that the earth began to unfold its ter 
The ancients, with their two 
volcanoes and their petty earthquakes, sank inte 
nothing before the long line of blazing peaks 
that adorn the C 
the fierce shocks that in the New World. made 
whole continents tremble. 

The chronology of earthquakes from the dis- 
covery of America is quite startlin 


Andes, and 


Vivenzio® 
Lima alone 








Fiorus, iii. p. 20 
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suffered severely in 1582, 1586, 1609, 1630, 1678, 
1687, 1697, 1699, 1716, 1725, 1732, 1734, 1743, 
1746, and has never since ceased its career of 
misfortune. In 1750 England was shaken; in 
1739 Pekin was nearly destroyed, and Germany 
and Switzerland trembled ; in 1755 Lisbon was 
destroyed ; in 1769 Bagdad. In 1770 St. Do- 
mingo was desolated ; in 1773 the splendid city 
of Guatemala was perfectly destroyed; and in- 
numerable other earthquakes might be men- 
tioned to complete the startling catalogue.* 

In the present century volcanic forces have 
been active in all parts of the world; but Europe 
has escaped any severe concussion. America, 
Asia, and the islands have chiefly suffered. In 
1811 the United States were shaken by an earth- 


quake that reached from Charleston to the lakes. | 


Caracas was destroyed in 1812, and again in 
1818. Earthquakes have prevailed constantly 
on the Pacific coast, and the recent horrible 
quiver of the land from Alaska to Valparaiso 
has again covered it with desolation. 

In general the earthquake lingers near the 
equator, and seldom ventures far from the tropic 
seas, at least in all his sublimity. Northern 
Europe has always been exempt from any se- 
rious calamity. North America is equally for- 
tunate. But in Asia severe earthquakes have 
desolated the Chinese and Japanese cities, half 
ruined Pekin, and destroyed Niphon. Kam- 
chatka, a long and ice-bound peninsula, has 


often been violently shaken. Iceland is seldom | 


at rest; and the examples prove that the earth- 
quake is bound by no law of climate: he rev- 


els and riots in the snows of Kamchatka as | 


well as in the orange groves of Syria. France, 
except in its lower provinces, is singularly free 
from the slightest tremor. Switzerland is often 





1 Vivenzio, p. 33-50. 
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shaken, and its valleys hay, 
sometimes opened with th, 
shock. Germany, Norway. 
and Sweden are subject }, 
moderate disturbance, Ey 
gland has at times been slight 
ly shaken. Canada, Massa 
chusetts, the Northwester 
States, Pittsburg, Charleston. 
Washington, and San Fran 
cisco are all liable to sligh 
shocks.? The United States. 
England, and France seen 
less liable to earthquakes than 
any other portion of the globe 
and New York, London, and 
Paris are of all cities the 
safest from their effects; only 
the slight tremor produced by 
distant concussions has ever 
been felt in those cities, and 
the course of nature does noi 
change. 

On the moral effect of earth 
quakes it would be easy to 
theorize ; to draw, with a mod 
ern philosopher, the conclusion that they encour 
age superstition or tend to enervate the manners; 
and, indeed, the children of the lands of the 
earthquake have net, in the last few centuries, 
shown any trace of national vigor. The gay 
people of Lima and Peru langh, talk, lounge, 
dress magnificently, and make their life a dream, 
until the earth yawns and swallows them uj 
Then the survivors elect some gaudy image, 
decked with gems and painted flowers, thei: 
guardian saint; carry it in timid triumph through 
the streets; and, with perfect trust in its pro 
tection, once more rebuild their city, and laugh, 
dance, and sin as before. Portugal has not 
changed in any respect since its capital was 
made a horror to all Europe. The Portuguese 
noble is as intensely proud, the common people 
| as soft and self-indulgent, as if they did not know 
that at any moment they were liable to be swept 
into the sea by a huge tidal wave, or consumed 
by flames of fire. Even the presence of the 
awful visitant itself does not check the instincts 
of crime. Brigands and thieves thronged into 
Messina, when it was a blood-stained ruin, to 
plunder the dead and dying; the lower orders 
of people in Calabria are said to have exhibit- 
ed the most ‘‘ineredible depravity ;” servants 
robbed their dying masters; friend refused as- 
sistance to friend ; while mothers alone, the pil- 
lars of humanity, were seen sheltering their in- 
fants from the falling timbers with their helpless 
arms, and dying to save them. The farmers 
from the country rushed to the towns, not to 
lend assistance, but for the sake of pillage.* 


| 1% Volger. Phinomenen der Erdbebung in der 
Schweitz gives a minute catalogue of Europea 
shocks. In 1755 the Swiss fields opened in chasms 

| and then shut again. Vol. i. p. 172. 

2 Mitchill, New York Phil. Trans., i. 

* Dulomieu, v. p. 275, n. Vivenzio. 
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The intellect of the lands of the earthquake | paths of discovery, and decided the destiny of 
does not seem to advance. The sharp terror| man. ‘To-day Italy, Spain, and perhaps Port 
of a series of shocks may have deadened it. | u 
The perpetual roar of the earth, the rattle of its | guide the wandering people of Europe to the 
internal thunders, may unsettle and stupefy the | haven of perfect freedom. 


y . . | 
mind. We can, indeed, hardly conceive how | 


the intellect should remain unshaken in its seat} age of man. Never, it is said, is the earth per 
fectly free from them. 
ant village of England that is suddenly awak ; 
ened by a feeble shock; next it is Japan, the : 
Great Britain of the Pacific, that sees its paper 
should pause to think, labor, or study when the | houses tremble with an unusual thrill. Some 
times the wandering Indian hears on the Kansas 
tant undulation are constantly warning them of | plains the roar of infernal artillery; then San 
danger. How can they become poets, philoso-| Francisco rocks for a moment; next Charles 
phers, or heroes in the midst of such painful | ton, Washington, or New Orleans; and thus the ‘ 
excitements ? Who would labor, when the next | perpetual disturbance goes on, with a kind of BF 
$ 

i 


amidst the wild vicissitudes of joy and terror 
that prevail in the haunts of the earthquake ; 
how reason should sit unmoved while exposed 
every moment to annihilation; or how men 


qniver of the earth and the mutter of the dis- 


moment he may sink into the caverns of the| magnetic irregularity that may finally prove a 
earth? Who would think, when his chief aim, | close connection between magnetism and the 
earthquake ; for who shall say that science may 
not yet be able to define the causes of these dis 
turbances, and control by some yet unknown 
agent the sources of subterranean commotion ? 


it would seem, should be to escape reflection ? 

A certain unsettled giddiness must character- 
ize these people; one moment plunged in the 
depths of terror, the next they rise to insane | 
hilarity. “They must be Sybarites who drown 
in a brief whirl of luxury and gayety the ne- 
cessity of living; or wild fanatics who macer- 
ate flesh and spirit in the extreme of austerity. 
But surely wisdom, virtue, the tranquil life, the 
peaceful death can have no place in these lands 
of terror! Virtue can flourish only on the rug- 
ged mountains of the north ; philosophy is the 
offspring of a composed and easy mind ; litera- 
ture flies from the torrid heats of the tropics to 
flourish only in the temperate zone, 

Happily these speculations of philosophy are | 
vain and idle. History refutes them: nature | 
defies the limitation of genius; intellect flour- | 
ishes in every clime, beneath every sun. ‘‘ No 
fancied zones can circumscribe the soul ;” and it 
is to the children of the earthquake lands, who 
have sprung up with the palm-tree and the 
olive, that we owe all our mental progress. Ho- 
mer was a tropical production. He must have | 
lived in Asia Minor or the Greek islands, with- 
in sound of the earthquake’s voice. David sang 
from the volcanic heights of Jerusalem. The 
father of history lived in the charming city of 
Halicarnassus; and Greece, the land of oratory 
and song, was seldom free from, undulations 
and shocks. Theocritus bloomed, a lovely wild 
flower, under the shadow of Etna; Ennius and 
Horace were born in the volcanic fields of low- 
er Italy; Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle may be claimed as the children of the 


southern lands ; and freedom itself was the pro- | 


duction of those intellectual nations and states 
that clustered around the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and, with terrible labors and suf- 
ferings, laid the foundation of European and 
American progress. 

A solitary student upon a wild volcanic cape 
of Portugal planned and nearly completed the 
cireumnavigation of Africa; a Spanish queen 
and a Genoese sailor opened America to the 


world. In the sixteenth century Italy, Spain, | 


and Portugal led the nations of Europe to the 


THE LANDS OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


tory, and the most destructive are those that ee - 
| have occurred under the shadow of the Andes. ‘ 
It was here that the terrible fate of Lima and ae 
Callao, in 1746, presented to Europe a picture 

of what its own might be, and which was re- 44 


membered with awe and minute attention when, 
in 1755, the Lisbon earthquake for the first time 
portrayed to European capitals the destroyer in 


| lowed. by that of Calabria, in 1783, a fearful pre fee 





zal seem about to take the lead in politics, and ‘ 






Earthquakes, indeed, are the common herit- 






Now it is some pleas 
















Great earthquakes are not numerous in his- 










their midst. The Lisbon catastrophe was fol 






sage to all the Italian cities; while in 1811-12 a 
great convulsion passed over the American con 
tinent and seas, terrifying the citizens of Wash 
ington or New York, and at length concentra 
ting its fury, in 1812, upon the unhappy people : 
of Caracas. These four are the historical 
earthquakes that serve to usher in the subter 
ranean storms of the present day. 

Lima is painted by those who visited it in 
the last century, when it was yet slumbering 
under the Spanish rule, as one of the fairest of 











cities. Its climate was as soft and balmy as 
the breath of an Arabian paradise. No snows, 
nor ice, nor any chilling cold ever visited its 
people. Rain never fell there, but instead a 
gentle fog ascended every day and hung like a 
veil between the tropic sun and the dewy earth ;* - 
and thus sheltered beneath the friendly cloud, ; 
the people seldom felt more than a temperate 
heat. It was only at rare intervals, when the ss Scam 
fog was dissipated, that the climate was excess- Hee 
ively hot; and only when a wandering blast 
escaped from the frozen tops of the Andes and 
came down to the sea-shore, that it showed a 
‘*Tt was a terrestrial 













trace of northern cold. 
paradise,” said an observer, ‘‘except for the 
earthquakes.” Seated in the midst of gardens, 
orchards, and groves of orange-trees, Lima 
looked upon a landscape of wonderful fertility. 













1 Lima and Callao, an official account of the earth- 
quake, p. 39-98, 2 Id., p. 98. 
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ERUPTION OF COTOPAXI (1741). 


It was on a plain about six miles from the sea. | of the churches, the glory of the Roman ritual, 
The fields around it teemed with tropical fruits | made Lima one of the most pious of cities. Be- 


and flowers; the heavy dews and the shelter- 
ing fogs kept the country perpetually green ; 


the earth poured forth profusely all that its | 


people required; and the rich plantations of 


the rural districts were managed with singular | 


success, None of the choicest gifts of nature 
were wanting to happy Pern. 

The city was built with broad, straight streets, 
and had been laid out with taste and care. It 
was the most splendid city in America. Here 
was the palace of the Viceroy of all the Span- 
ish possessions, who ruled with an almost un- 
restricted sway over his South American sub- 
jects. Lima was therefore the centre to which 
flowed the wealth, the beauty, and the fash- 
ion of the land, It was rich with the spoils of 
the Incas and with the product of the mines 
of Pern. Its plaza was adorned by the mag- 
nificent palace of the Viceroy, by a cathedral 
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of rare splendor, whose 
er rose high in the air, as jj 
defiant of the earthquakes. 
by a fountain supported by 
brazen lions, and a range oj 


tow- 


public buildings UNsUTpasse, 
in the capitals of Europe 
The churches shone wit} 
golden ornaments and gli 
tered with gems; and 
devout or so penitent wer 
the languid Peruvians tha: 
nearly one-quarter of the 


city was given up to con 
vents and to monasteries,' 
Never was there a gaye 
people. ‘Their houses were 
low adobe buildings of great 
extent, built round a court 
filled with tropical flowers, 
Here the dance went on in- 
cessantly in the soft even- 
ings that were never unpro- 
pitious; the fair Peruvians 
dressed with a magnificence 
of lace and silk, besides dia- 
monds and rare jewels, that 
often proved the ruin of their 
lovers and their husbands; 
divorce was common 
Lima,’ produced perhaps by 
the extravagance of the fair; 
and notwithstanding that di- 
voreed persons frequently 
married again, a_ hospital 
was built for divorced wo- 
men. In fact, the moral 
tone of Lima does not seer 
to have been high. The 
priests were gay; the nuns 
not free from levity ; but the 
processions, the music, and 
the figures of the Virgin ar- 
rayed in cloth of gold and 
bright with gems, the pomp 








| sides, the Holy Inquisition flourished with great 


} . 

luxuriance 
offices its 
|and ready 


in the capital, and within its grand 
secret charges, its sudden arrests, 
tortures flowed on incessantly in a 


tranquil stream, and no heretic of native blood 
escaped the dungeon, the rack, and the Auto 


vout city. 


|da Fé. It was plain that Lima was a most de- 


A road about six miles long ran down to 
Callao, the port of Lima. Callao was seated 
on the low shore, not raised far above the level 


of the sea. 
about five 


It was a gay and busy town of 
thousand inhabitants. Its harbor 


was excellent, but the sea was so calm and 
gentle thgt a harbor was scarcely required. No 
storms nor gusts disturbed the still Pacific, and 
the languid waves scarcely rippled against the 


' Lima and Callao, p. 74. 2 Id. 
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chore.t Along the sea ran a long low range | Andes,*had been deposed; a ball was given in 
¢ stone bastions sufficient to repel the attack the evening in honor of the political change; 
¢ wandering cruisers; in front was the road-/ and in the night the gallant captain rushed 
stead where the ships lay at anchor; and be- | from his falling house, pursued by a raging 
ind the ramparts spread out the town, rising earthquake. He describes his feelings on a 
a gentle slope, and gay with palaces and | similar occasion as follows: ‘*Our sensations 
’ The road that ran back to Lima were truly horrible. ‘There was nothing re- 
vas surrounded by gardens and villas, and was | markable in the appearance or state of the at- 
isually filled with merry muleteers and the | mosphere; the moon and stars shone with their 
althier citizens of the capital driving in their usual splendor.’”* Chili and Peru still continue 
slashes drawn by mules. the favored lands of the earthquake. In 1835 
Such were Lima and Callao in October, | all Southern Chili was laidin ruins, The great 
1746. Earthquakes had come, gone, and been | city of Conception wholly disappeared, not a 
furgotten, The people of Lima had built their | stone deing left wpon another. Valparaiso 
tall churches, their beautiful towers, and lofty | was destroyed in 1822, and was afterward re- 
aces as if all were secure, and the peopi¢ of | built. Peru has been as unfortunate as Chili, 
o slept by the side of their tranquil sea as | and its history is marked by a succession of 
f they could rest on its bosom forever. It was disasters. Yet both Peru and Chili are mak- 
» night of October 28, at half past ten o’clock, | ing considerable advances in material and men- 
vhen all the city was asleep. A shock awak- | tal improvement, and bid fair to rank high 
ed it. Fortunately the people sprang into | among the republics of the future. 
streets. Four minutes served to shake From the Pacific coast we turn to Europe for 
Lima to the ground—not twenty houses out of | the next important earthquake. No event ever 
thousand were left standing. The whole | created a more intense feeling in the European 
ty crumbled into dust ; the convents and mon- | capitals than the total destruction of Lisbon in 
asteries, the church-tower and the churches, | 1755. Until that period Europe had looked for 
the palace of the Viceroy, the pleasant adobe | no real danger from earthquakes, It was be- 
muses—all formed a heap of ruins, beneath lieved that they were confined in their worst 
which might be heard the groans of the dying, | effects to the shores of America, the islands of 
» cry for help, the agony of woe. The loss the East and West Indies, or the coasts of 
f life was not excessive, but nearly a thousand | Syria and the plains of Sicily; and it was 
persons were dead, and the horrors of that | scarcely supposed that any one of the great 
readful night were increased by a succession capitals of Europe would ever be desolated 


n 


we 











of shocks that shook dg®Wn what the first had like Lima or Callao. Rome and Naples had 
spared. Many were crushed in the ruins of | trembled for several thousand years with minor 


their houses, others were struck down as they | shocks, and were still as safe as London and 
led through the streets, and the survivors| Paris. Lisbon and Madrid had never known 
itched wearily through the long night for the | any serious casualty. Even Syracuse and Mes- 
ming of the dawn. sina continued to stand. And when it was told 
Suddenly their horror was doubled by the | that splendid Lisbon had been erushed to the 
intelligence from the port. Callao was now earth; that its people were lying dead beneath 
only a bank of sand. The peaceful sea which | its ruins, or had been swept into the Atlantic 
had slept so tranquilly at its side had risen in | by a tidal wave; that volcanic fires had flashed 
a vast tidal wave, swept over the city, and car- | through its very streets, and the whole land had 
ried its whole population back into the deep, been shown to be the work of internal combus- 
The ships in the harbor were borne over the | tion, every city in Europe shuddered lest its 
town to the dry land, and as they passed they own turn might be the next; lest it might dis- 
were surrounded by multitudes of floating peo- cover that its foundations concealed a secret de- 
ple, and heard the shrieks of the great throng | stroyer, and that its people might awake on 
as it sank under the waters. Some few escaped, | some fatal night amidst the crash of falling 
In the morning scarcely a trace remained of | buildings and the roar of the sudden earth- 
Callao. Wave following wave had blotted it! quake. London and Paris, Vienna and Ber- 
from existence. A heap of sand marked the | lin, were seized with sudden terror, and a solemn 
place where its ramparts and palaces once | gloom hung for a time over the gayest capitals 
stood ; and the new Callao which was afterward of Europe. 
built was placed on a fresh site, away from the Of all the fair lands of the earthquake the 
terrible memories of its predecessor. environs of Lisbon and its magnificent harbor, 
Captain Sutcliffe, a soldier of fortune, who | the romantic outline of the banks of the Tagus, 
visited Chili and Peru in 1822 to take part in | the seven or more hills on which the city stands 
the war of liberation, was at once invited to | revealed, and the glorious back-ground of Cin- 
witness a revolution, a dance, and an earth- | tra and the surrounding mountains, present the 
quake. General O Higgins, who had achieved most entrancing scene.? Jt is grander than the 
the freedom of Chili by a bold march over the ; bay of Naples, more imposing than the Hudson 


w 


— - 


‘ Lima and Callao, p. 3. 2 Id., p. 137. ' Chili and Pern, p. 397. 
3 Id., p. 145 et seg. ? Kinsey, Portugal, p. 10, 12. 
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at New York. The Tagus widens as it approach- 
es the Atlantic, and in front of the city is about 
ten miles in breadth. Its banks are clothed in 
the richest verdure, broken only by frequent vil- 
las and overhanging cliffs, and its waters glide 
bright and tranquil to the sea. The tower of 
Belem and its surrounding village first strikes the 
traveler’s eye on entering the harbor; then the 
splendid city of palaces and churches, stretching 
a narrow bright line along the hills ; and far be- 
hind the mighty chain of volcanic mountains, 
studded with villas and gardens, and clad in trop- 
ic vegetation.' Lisbon, indeed, is set in a grove 
of lemon and orange trees, of the palm, the olive, 
and the cork; its skies are of the deepest blue, 
and its river always cheerful. But its air is often 
of a fiery heat; and in August and September 
a kind of torrid winter takes place, in which 
vegetation dies, the earth is heated dust, and 
which continues until the cool showers of Octo- 
ber call forth the leaves and flowers.? 

From the heat and noisome air of the city 
the Portuguese escape to famous Cintra. ‘‘ It 
is one of the loveliest spots on earth,” wrote 
Mrs. Quillinan, and the poet Southey was nev- 
er weary of celebrating its charm. Cintra is 
part of a chain of majestic mountains that over- 
look Lisbon. The whole mountain-side is cov- 
ered with wood-land, gardens, groves, and mass- 
ive foliage, with dancing streams and the song 
of countless nightingales, with palaces, villas, 
and quiet rural homes. Its air is always fresh 
and cool, and the spirit of health and beauty 
seems to dwell forever in its midst.* 

At the time of the great earthquake in 1755 
Lisbon was comparatively a far more important 
city than it is now, and was more nearly the 
peer of London and Paris. Something remain- 
ed to it, too, of that former glory which in the 


sixteenth century had made it the centre of com- | 
The genius of the Por- 


merce and discovery. 
tuguese had once snatched the trade of the East 
from the Venetians; Vasco da Gama revolu- 
tionized his age; the Portuguese ruled over a 
large part of Africa and Hindostan; and Lis- 
bon became a port where merchants came from 
all parts of Europe to purchase the spices, the 
gold-dust, and the silks of the East. Holland 
in the seventeenth century had done to.Lisbon 
what she had done for Venice in the sixteenth, 


and the spice trade and the silk trade were | 


transferred to the wharves of Amsterdam, But 


still, even in 1755, Lisbon retained traces of its | 


former wealth and power, and its churches and 
palaces were still adorned with the spoils and 
trophies of the Indies. 

Portugal is a mass of voleanic rocks, mount- 
ains, and lofty capes, projecting into the Atlan- 
tic.* Like most volcanic countries its soil is 
unusually prolific, and its internal fires seem to 
nourish and perfect all the fruits and flowers 
of the tropics. The earthquake, however, has 


: Kinsey, p. 12. 
2 Link,*Travels in Portugal, etc., p. 165. 
3 Journal of a Residence in Portugal (Mrs. Quilli- 
nan), p. 70. 4 Daubeney, p. 249. 
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|never ceased to visit it. The southern prot 

inces below the Tagus had long been subject t 
severe concussions ;' Lisbon had frequently eo 
shaken, yet no danger had ever been looked -. 
| from this cause by its rulers or its people: nor 
can philosophy offer any explanation why th; 
great capital should have been made the fox 
of a grand convulsion that reached from ¢}, 
Baltic on the one continent to the Americay 
lakes on the other ;? nor why the fatal effers 
of this great earthquake, whose oscillations ey 
tended to Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, t}, 
Antilles, and to Canada, should have fallen upor 
the unhappy people of Lisbon alone, 

Those who carefully noticed the course ; 
nature just before the earthquake at Lisho 
might have observed that for several Years th 
land had shown various traces of voleanic a 
|tion.? The weather had been unusually dry 
springs had ceased to flow that had once bee; 
abundant; the earth had frequently trembled 
with slight shocks; and the air had been op. 
pressively hot, Yet never had Lisbon bee 
| more heedless of danger than at the momen 
|of its destruction. For more than a century 
and a half it had known no severe earthquake 
| Its tall houses, four or five stories high, wit! 
their balconies of lattice-work stretching over 
| the narrow streets, had remained for genera 
tions undisturbed. Its royal palace, more ric! 
ily adorned with gold and silver furniture, ar 
| stored with more costly diamonds than any 
other in Europe, had been built with no expe 
| tation of danger from an earthquake ; and its 
churches, still richer than its palace in gold 
and jewels, were gay with the spoils of the Ir 
dies. Its two great squares were lined wit 
palaces and public buildings; and the magnifi 
; cent church of the Dominicans, and the corr 
dors and dungeons of the Holy Inquisition, 
marked the circuit of the greater of them, th 
Ruccio, which was placed in the centre of thi 
city.* It was here that some of the most fat: 
scenes of the catastrophe occurred. 

The people of Lisbon lived for pomp and 
show. They were followed by great retinues 
|of black slaves. Every family valued itseli 
upon possessing a large number of servants 
and a costly slave-market stood by the river 
| side, where the slavers discharged their cargoes 
‘at leisure, and sold their wretched captives 
| No white man would consent to perform any 
menial service. Labor was left to the slave 
|The pride of the Portuguese noble and the 
|charms of the Lisbon women were noted ir 
| Europe, and their luxurious indolence had beet 
| fostered by the softening effect of their tropi 
| clime.° 

The morning of November 1, 1755, broke 
fair and warm over Lisbon. A soft east wind 
| blew and the sky was cloudless.* It was a hig! 


c 





Kinsey, p. 87. Link, p. 192. 
Humboldt, Kosmos, i. p. 206. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1755, p. 555. Kinsey. Link 
5 Link, p. 172. 

© Kineey, p. 98. Gentleman's Magazine, 1755, p. 5 
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3 Kinsey, p. 98 
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stival of the Roman Church; the chapels and 
athedrals wore filled with immense throngs of 
‘ rshipers ; the English merchants had not yet 
to their counting-houses ; the royal family 
Suddenly a roar was 





ne 
y re still in the palace. 

ard like the peal of countless thunder-bolts ; 
. terrible shock struck the city and it fell, Sev- 

|] other shocks followed and completed its 
struction. The royal family had just time to 
sh from the palace as it crumbled to pieces 
e their heads. The magnificent churches 
vaved for a moment backward and forward, 
ind then falling upon the countless throngs of 
sorshipers, buried them in their ruins. The 
l| houses were dashed down upon the narrow 
ureets and crushed their inmates as they strove 
fly from the tottering walls: A sudden dark- 
ss brooded over the city, caused by the thick 
louds of dust, beneath which rose the shrieks 
the wounded, the wail of the living, and the 
of the fallen metropolis. 

‘It is estimated that more than thirty thou- 
sand persons perished in that awful moment 
Many of the survivors were killed by the fall 

the buildings as they fled wildly through the 
The Spanish embassador was struck 
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eets. 
jown and died as he was escaping from his 
use. Nobles and fair women, priests, monks, 
ind nuns, the rich and the poor, who were yet 
inhurt, fled in a vast throng to the great square, 












util forty thousand miserable human beings 
d found a temporary refuge in its midst. 
But now the tidal wave came up to do its work. 
A wild storm raged over the city; 
i, rushing into the harbor, overflowed the 






while the 
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of terrible tyranny in the East, or of the horri- 
ble traffic in slaves; the costly offerings of the 
pious in the churches ; the savings of the indus- 
trious and the subsistence of the good, melted 
swiftly away and were converted into ashes. 
The royal palace, adorned with tapestry of un- 
equaled elegance, and filled with silver and 
gold, was totally consumed. The churches, 
richer than the palace in gems and gold, shared 
its fate. The fire raged for eight days; no one 
ventured to enter the blazing city to check its 
ravages or to save his property from the flames ; 
and when at last it died out the fairest portion 
of Lisbon was only a heap of blackened ruins. 

Many of the particulars of this famous earth- 
quake are narrated by English residents who 
escaped from the scene. An English merchant 
had just sat down to breakfast when he saw the 
walls of his house shaking above him. He did 
not at first understand the cause; but when he 
saw his neighbors rushing into the street he 
joined them, and began his struggle for life. It 
was dark as night. He ran with the terrified 
throng to the public square; the waters rose, 
and he turned to fly to the hills. He climbed, 
crept, or ran, amidst the horrible din, over the 
ruins and the heaps of dead ; escaped the totter- 
ing walls and the rising flames; made his way 
through a ruined church at the very moment 
that another severe shock shattered it anew; 
and at lengih reached the open country. Here 
he watched through the night the fires break 
ing out through the deserted city, and saw its 
final destruction. 

Ten days passed during which the people of 


" reat square and swept away thousands into | Lisbon lived in tents or huts, half clad and 
the deep. The people rushed madly toward | starving; at length they began to return to the 
the open country; clambered over the ruins of | city. An English merchant with his servant 
: wouses and churches; over the heaps of dead | made his way to the former site of his ware- 
. ind the countle#s wounded ; forgot in their ter- | house to endeavor to recover the remains of his 
, ror the ties of nature or the claims of friend-| property. They shrank terrified from the spec 
ship; and made their way as they best could tacle. They passed among the dead, over a 
mut of the accursed city. In this fearful flight | blackened waste where the streets were obliter- 
many were destroyed by the falling ruins; oth- | ated and scarcely a trace of the buildings re- 
ers sank down from weakness and could go no | mained. 
: farther; and the women, the children, and the Another eye-witness was on shipboard in the 
. aged often died from excess of terror. harbor. He felt the vessel agitated beneath 
4 } At length the whole population that still sur- | him, and rose in surprise. He turned toward 
vived had reached the fields, and only a horde | the city, and there beheld a scene of horror, 
= of thieves and murderers remained in Lisbon.' | He saw the tall churches and palaces wave to 
a ji But now came the crowning horror of this great and fro and then fallto the earth. He saw the 
» catastrophe. The city took fire. The flames | people rush wildly to the public square, and the 
‘ | broke forth in the churches, where the innumer- wave rise upon them and sweep them away. 
7 able wax-candles used in the sacred rites set on He heard the wild scream of terror that rose 
d fire the draperies of the altars and the dresses | from the throng, the crash of the falling city, 
, of the dead; the houses were also in flames; | the roar of the angry sea. He witnessed the 
5 = and to complete the terrors of the conflagration, | swift rush of the flames over the waste; and 
4 the banditti, who prowled amidst the ruins, fired | the dreadful picture of the destruction of Lis- 
} several of the churches and convents in order to | bon was never erased from his mind. 
; conceal their depredations. All night long the At the very moment of the fall of Lisbon a 
| fugitives in the country watched the fire steal- | wild commotion prevailed over a wide circle of 
4 ing swiftly over the ruined city and consuming |cea and land.’ Cadiz was swept by a great 
4 whatever the earthquake and the sea had spared. tidal wave that carried away many of its peo- 
k The accumulated wealth of centuries, the fruit ple; Milan was so severely shaken as. to in- 

















? Gentleman's Magazine, p. 55T. 


| 1 Gentleman's Magazine, 1755, p. 588. 
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jure several of its finest buildings; Switzerland 


opened in fissures; the firm rock of Gibraltar 


trembled to its base; the earthquake was felt 
all along the Rhine, and even in the lowlands of 
Holland. It was noticed in Norway and in 
England. All Northern Africa felt the convul- 
sion, and the city of Meqinez was destroyed. 
Far out upon the Atlantic flame and smoke 
rose from the waters; and in Boston a shock 
was felt soon after that drove the people from 
their houses in alarm, The shock that de- 
stroyed Lisbon is computed to have been felt 
over a portion of the earth greater in extent 
than Europe.' 

In modern times Europe has known but two 
important earthquakes, and of these the greater 
was the Calabrian. It formed an epoch in the 
history of Italy, exclaimed Vivenzio ;? it spread 
terror throughout the peninsula, and it taught 
Rome and Naples to tremble at every quiver of 
the land. Nothing since the overthrow of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum had brought the 
danger so close to them as the desolation of 
Calabria and the ruin of Messina. 

Calabria Ultra, the scene of the catastrophe, 
lies at the southern extremity of Italy, and pro- 
jects into the Mediterranean Sea. The Straits 
of Messina separate it from Sicily, and the city 
of Messina stands on the opposite shore. This 
city was involved in the ruin of the continent. 

Calabria is said to have been fertile beyond 
description.* Its fields were covered by enor- 
mous olive-trees, its vines grew to a vast size 
and were laden with grapes, its harvests were 





1 Humboldt, Kosmos. 

2 Istoria, etc., de’ Tremuoti, p. 208. Che formera 
poca nel!’ istoria d'Italia. 

* Dolomieu, Pink. Voyages, v. p. 280, note. 
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| abundant, and in every thing but a gover 
ment it was one of the happiest portions of ¢ 

| globe. Rivers of wine and oil flowed from the 
fortunate land. The peasantry lived in plenty 
and ignorance; and a great number of cities, 
some of them remarkable for their feudal « 
thes and their massive convents, covered the 
hills and the sea-coast. 

The land was covered with flowers. Ont 
hill-sides and in the valleys bloomed an infini 
number of rare plants that in Paris were ouly 
found in the hot-house. Like most of the lands 
of the earthquake, it was the carnival scene of 

| nature, where life flowed on beneath the bright- 
| est skies, amidst the fairest landstapes ; wher 
a pleasant languor softened the rude brow of 
labor, and the song and the dance went on per- 
petually in the gay cities and cheerful hamlets 
of the plain, On the 5th of February, 1783, 
an explosion took place beneath the surface of 
Calabria ; a subterranean roar was heard, and 
all Southern Italy rocked and trembled. Two 
minutes sufficed to level the cities of Calabri: 
to the dust. Nothing could resist the shock. 
| Stones of great size were ground against one 
another and broken into pieces. The founda 
tions of houses were shot from the earth, and 
whole cities were tossed into the air and fell 
upon the ground a mass of undistinguishable 
fragments. No warning noise, or even tremor, 
preceded the earthquake; it came upon the 
people at noon, when they were looking for no 
danger; and, in a moment, twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants of Calabria lay dead beneath 
their ruined homes. 

The earthquake is the natural foe of citics; 
it is upon them that its stroke falls heaviest; 

| to them it is more fatal than sack, siege, or con- 
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Calabria the numerous cities 
The fate of 
» flourishing town of Terra Nova was partic- 


gration. In 
mbled in a moment info dust, 
larly noticed. It stood upon an elevated pla- 
WU, on three sides: of which ran deep gorges 
ravines, and below it spread out a fertile 
plain covered with olive-trees and fresh with 
dure. Its elevated position was the source 
fits utter destruction. The plateau on which 
stood was riven by the shock, and rolled down 
ito the ravines below; nota vestige of its houses 
men, children 
‘din the earth; and it was impossible to dis- 
nguish where the site of the town had been. 
astellace, another pleasant village seated upon 

2 hill, was thrown down into the valley, and 
not a trace of its former position remained. 


emained ; women, were bur- 


Entire fields, covered with vines and olive-trees, 
ere, in many instances, carried away from their 
natural seats and transported to a distance, with 
their trees still erect and growing; and rivers 
that had once flowed swiftly to the sea were 
filled up and spread out into miasmatic lakes. 
The city of Scilla, near the coast, was nearly 
destroyed, and its people fled to the level shore 
for safety. Here, about one o'clock in the morn- 


ing, a tidal wave rose over the land and swept 
the Prince of Scilla and a thousand of the peo- 
ple into the waves. 

On the opposite side of the straits, in Sicily, 


stood the fine city of Messina. It was built 
arounda bay, in a semicircular form, and a row 
of splendid palaces, three stories high, lined the 
front of the harbor. The upper stories of all 
these buildings were thrown down, and the low- 
er so shattered as to make them a pile of ruins. 
The other streets were heaps of ruins, impass- 


able and deserted. An awful silence reigned 


through the abandoned city; the 
fled to the woods and fields for safety ; 


inhabitants 

and 
for a long time after the first shock no human 
voice was heard in Messina; no sound but the 
rattling of doors and windows, and the sighing 
of the wind through the shattered waste.’ 

Calabria continued to rock and tremble with 
frequent concussions for many months after the 
first earthquake, and when Dolomieu visited it 
in 1784 he felt several slight shocks. One even- 
ing as he was trying to sleep in the temporary 
shelter provided near one of the ruined con- 
vents, his mind filled with the spectacle of the 
great catastrophe, and seeking to picture to 
himself the emotions of the people when their 
houses were crumbling above them, he felt his 
bed shake beneath him. He sprang up, about 
to fly in terror; but when he saw that his com- 
panions paid no attention to the slight tremor, 
he returned to his couch and sought once more 
to sleep. The attempt was vain, and he 
mained terror-stricken through the night, ex- 
pecting every moment the return of the dread 
destroyer. 

It is said that all animals seem to have a fore- 
knowledge of the approach of an earthquake, 
and that their agitation and cries 
terrors of the scene. 


re- 


add to the 
The howling of the dogs 
at Messina was so violent that they were or- 
dered to be killed. At the same time human 
beings were changed into monsters. ‘The coun- 
try people rushed to the plunder of fallen cities. 
Instead of aiding in rescuing the sufferers from 
the ruins, they snatched the jewels and rich 
clothes from the bodies of the wounded, and 

1 Spallanzani, Travels in the Two Sicilies. D 
mieu, p. 287. 


lo- 
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left them to die; and hundreds who might have | 
been saved by proper care perished unassisted. | 
Robbers roamed through the deserted streets | 
of Messina, and for a long time it was unsafe 

to venture within its walls. By the sudden 

death of so large a part of the population great 

changes took place in the distribution of prop- 

erty. Persons who had lived in poverty be- 

came suddenly heirs to large estates; whole 

families were swept away; and distant rela- | 
tions inherited fortunes of which they had nev- 

er any expectation. ‘The wealthy suffered oft- 

ener than the’poor, and those who lived in hov- 

els were more fortunate than the tenants of pal- | 
aces, 

Calabria rests upon a foundation of granite | 
rocks, covered with a deep soil, seamed with | 
fertilizing springs, and undulating with sandy | 
hills. It is supposed that the earthquake struck 
the granite surface with a sudden blow; the | 
ground above crumbled and melted away ; the | 
sandy hills were riven and thrown down into 
the valleys; the buildings of the cities were | 
tossed into heaps together; and thus the de- 
struction was more complete than that of any 
other earthquake ; for the houses were not only 
thrown down, but the whole site of the city was 
broken up and displaced. The deep roar of the | 
earthquake seemed to roll onward from Messi- | 
na, under the granite foundations of the land, 
toward Calabria ; and Dolomieu believed that 
Etna had broken a passage through the cav- 
erns of the earth, across the Sicilian straits, | 
and that a sudden explosion had been occa- | 
sioned by the fires of the voleano coming in 
contact with the cold waters of the interior. 

In the year 1811 almost every part of the 
United States was shaken by an earthquake. 


| subterranean roar. 


MAGAZINE. 


AROTIC VOLCANO, 
It was an ominous year, a year of terror, when 
canes of sleet and snow desolated Massachy 
setts and Long Island; but the chief alarn 
that brooded over men’s minds was the cor 
sciousness that the earth beneath them was 
commotion. From every part of the countn 
news came to New York and Philadelphia that 
the land was being shaken by an earthquake.' 
The first shock occurred December 16, at 
about half past two o’clock in the morning 
At Washington houses were shaken, and doors 
and windows rattled, men grew sick and giddy, 
and furniture trembled in the rooms, A great 
alarm arose, and it was feared that a more dan- 
gerous shock must follow. At Richmond th 
bells rang in the houses, and the people rose it 
terror. At Columbia, South Carolina, houses 
rocked and quivered; the State House shook 
to its foundations, and the plaster fell from its 
walls. At Charleston a rumbling sound was 
heard like distant thunder, and the bell in St 
Philip’s steeple was rung by invisible hands. 
In Savannah there were flashes of light and a 
In Louisville four shocks 
were observed ; houses were vigorously shaken ; 


fierce comets swept a¢ross our skies, and h 


| chimneys fell, and life was in evident danger 


The earthquake extended over Ohio, Michi 
gan, and Illinois; the Indians told how they 
had seen the lakes boiling and foaming amidst 
the prairies; and the fresh springs of Kentuck) 


| were tainted with sulphur. 


But the vigor of our earthquake seemed t 
expend itself in the low valley of the Missis 
sippi. 


1 Mitchill, New York Lit. and Phil. Trans., i. p. 2 
et seq. 


The bed of the river was violently dis- 
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turbed, and beat against the keels of passing 
vessels; the water rose in wild tides or eddies ; 
trees and logs came up from the bottom of the 
stream; boats were tossed about as if on the 
ocean, On all sides the alluvial plain was 
shaken, cracked, and distorted; here rising 
several feet, and there sinking to an unusual 
depth; now opening into deep caverns, and 
now rising into little hills. At New Madrid, 
a small town situated on a bend in the river, 
families were roused from their sleep by the 
rocking of their houses and the falling chim- 
nevs, and fled to the fields for safety. <A dull, 
sulphureous air brooded over the place. The 
shocks came rapidly in succession ; the land on 
which the town was built sank twelve feet ; and 
the citizens, afraid to venture back to their 
homes, remained all winter encamped upon the 
higit ground, Along the prairies a constant 
undulation went on; lakes were raised into 
uplands; dry land became lakes; and fount- 
ains of sand and water gushed from the riven 
soil." 

But this was all. No lives were lost; no 
lasting injury followed the great earthquake. 
New York and Philadelphia probably did not 
feel the shock. Its chief vigor was shown in 
the alluvial regions of the Mississippi, as if it 
were too feeble to shake the solid rock. 

The next year, January 23, 1812, the earth- 
quake was felt anew. Richmond and Charles- 
ton were again shaken; Pittsburg felt a strong 
shock, and the people ran screaming from their 
tottering houses as if it were in Chili or Peru. 
[he earth continued to tremble along the Mis- 
sissippi at intervals until 1813. New Madrid 
seemed a centre of disturbance, and its people 
were often encamped in the woods; fissures six 
feet wide opened in the solid land; the river 
anks were constantly falling in; it is said that 
in some places the stream made for itself new 
openings, and that the earthquake gave a new 
direction to the Mississippi. At length, how- 
ever, a guardian Providence stilled the fiery 
waves of the restless earth, and from that time 
the valley of the great river has rested in com- 
parative peace, 

Meanwhile the earthquake, which had sport- 
ed so gently with the cities of our dawning re- 
public, had expended its fiercest rage on the 
lands of the south. On the 26th of March, 
1812, Caracas fell to the earth smitten by a 
terrible shock. It was a beautiful city of Ven- 
ezuela; its climate chagming, its landscape rich 
with the wild luxuriance of the tropics, its 
streets lined with tall churches and houses, 
and its people wealthy and gay. They had no 
thought of danger. The air was soft, the sky 
clear, the sea flowed calm and low, and the 


gay people, clothed in their richest dress, had | 


thronged to their forty churches to celebrate 
a solemn religious festival. There were gor- 
geous processions, noble music, and the chant 


} Mitchill, id., p. 292, 297, et seg., can not decide as 
to whether the earthquake was felt in Philadelphia. 
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of richly robed priests; the air was heavy with 
the scent of costly incense; the tall arches and 
well-wrought naves re-echoed to the song of 
choristers and the prayers of the devout; when 
in a moment the earthquake came with a roar 
like the sound of thousands of cannon. The 
terrified people saw the stone arches and pillars, 
the fretted roofs and towering steeples, hurled 
upon them from above, and*were all crushed 
to death by the ‘fall of the sacred buildings. 
“*T was there at the time the dreadful catas- 
trophe happeneG,” said a traveler, ‘‘and es- 
caped by running from the house into a large 
court-yard in whith nothing could fall on me, 
where I remained until the danger was over.”' 

The earthquake came from the east. On its 
first approach it appeared as though there was a 
discharge of thousands of cannon in the neigh- 
borhood of the unfortunate city ; a moment aft- 
erward the ground rose nearly a foot and a 
half, and rolled in waves of about that height 
for two seconds. The earthquake altogether 
continued for a minute and a half, during which 
time it prostrated more than two-thirds of the 
houses, and rendered the rest uninhabitable ; 
killed one-half of the inhabitants, and wounded 
many others, The boldest imagination and the 
most vigorous pen, it was said, could not paint 
the dismal scene. Words could not describe 
it; no intellect could grasp the awful idea. 
Amidst the crash of falling houses and churches 
was heard on all sides the cries: ‘* My wife! 
My husband! My child! My sister! My 
brother! Where are they? They are dead! 
They have perished !” 

La Guayra, a neighboring city, perished at the 
same moment with Caracas. ‘* When the tirst 
shock occurred,” said a resident of the town, 
‘*T ran out of my house—a tall building of sev- 
eral stories—and in my amazement I turned 
round and beheld it rocking like a cradle, while 
the roaring of the earthquake, the screams of 
the people, and the crashing of perhaps a thou 
sand buildings, made the scene horrible beyond 
description.” ? 

Such are some of the traits of the earthquake 
in history: its fearful aspect, its unannounced 
approach, its inscrutable origin, its awful voice, 
the wide ruin it occasions, and its continuous 
shocks; the horrors of its tidal wave, the fury 
of its hurricane, have made it in every age the 
terror and the scourge of those lovely lands in 
which it delights to linger. Without it thes 
would indeed be a terrestrial paradise, and with 
it they are Edens haunted by the demon. Not 
all the scent of the orange flowers and the per- 
petual glory of his gardens; not the charm of 
his dewy skies, the swift succession of his ever- 
golden days, the glitter of his gentle stars; not 
the magnificence of his treasure-laden cities, 
nor the boundless wealth of his fertile clime, 
can ever take away from the Peruvian the con- 
sciousness that his dread destroyer is always 





1 Mitchill, New York Lit. and Phil. Trans., i. p. 309. 


| 
| 
| 2 New York Lit. and Phil. Trans., i. p. 313. 
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near; and at the first tremor of the uncertain 
land the cities are filled with terror; the people 
fly to the fields; home, ease, and grandeur are 
abandoned and forgotten; the intellectual and 
the feeble-minded, the weak and the strong, 
tremble together, or when the danger is over 
burst into a wild mood of insane hilarity. 

Will the earthquake in all its terrors ever 
visit us? Will our cities ever be shorn of their 
prosperity, reduced to heaps of crumbling ruins, 
and made as desolate as deserted Messina? 
Must our teeming ports be swept by great tidal 
waves, while their gay and _iusy throngs are 
hurried far into the deep, "and sea-monsters 
sport in their shattered mansions? Is New 
York ever to be humbled as was commercial 
Lisbon in the last century, or Pittsburg and 
Chicago tossed from their foundations like the 
wealthy cities of the Calabrian plain? Must 
San Francisco become a new Callao, and sink 
into a mound of sand beneath the raging waves 
of the treacherous Pacific ? 

If we have ever for a moment entertained 
such fears, history at once reassures us. His- 
tory, mother of science, points to the unchang- 
ing unity of nature. Man and his creations 
vary, fade, and die. Great empires fall before 
moral revolutions ; wealthy cities sink into sol- 
itudes with the revulsions of commerce and the 


alterations in the course of trade; nations that | 


were once strong in intellect and vigorous with 
the elements of progress have become the prey 
of savages and barbarians; and all that is hu- 
man is liable to change. Not so the Divine 
work, The laws of nature are immutable. 
From age to age the monsoons have blown 
across the Indian seas, and the Gulf-stream 
pierced the Atlantic with its tepid wave; the 
stars rise and set as they did of old; the sea- 


A CHILD'S 


sons come with their wonted regularity, and 
summer feeds us every year as it fed the As. 
syrians and the Greeks; the ocean keeps its 
appointed bounds; the tides ebb and flow With 
calm monotony; and the great sun, whether 
gas or fire, cloud or comet, is always the same 
tous. And hence history assures us that even 
the terrible earthquake is bound by the un- 
changing laws of nature to a single path, fr 
which it is not permitted to diverge. 

And history marks out upon the map of the 
world where that path lies. It is one so nicely 
defined and delicately drawn as to produce the 
most striking distinctions; yet it is as clear qs 
the Gulf-stream and regular as the monsoons, 
Rome and Naples, for example, lie close to the 
path of the earthquake, and have been subject 
to slight shocks for centuries, yet they are pre b- 
ably as safe as London or Paris; Messina lies 
above the path, and has been torn by frequent 
convulsions. It winds sinuously under the seas, 
visiting certain islands with disaster and wholly 
sparing others. It penetrates to the northern 
latitude of Niphon, Kamchatka, and the Arec- 
tic mountains; it reaches to Lower California, 
Yet San Francisco is as safe as Rome or Flor- 

ence, and the North Pacific shore as the « 
| of England. 
| History, in fact, assures us that ours is not 
one of the lands of the earthquake ; that our 
| exemption from its terrors is as certain as that 
| the seasons will not vary or the summer fail to 
|come; that maternal nature has sheltered us 
| from the destroyer that we may enjoy her gifts 
| at leisure and unfold her vast resources by in- 
| cessant toil; and that He who holds the earth- 
| quake in check has ordained that we may do 
His work unimpeded by the perpetual horror 
| that broods over other lands. 
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WISDOM. 


By ALICE CARY. 


Wnuen the cares of day are ended, 
And I take my evening rest, 

Of the windows of my chamber 
This is that I love the best; 

This one facing to the hill-tops 
And the orchards of the west. 


All the woodlands, dim and dusky, 
All the fields of waving grain, 

All the valleys sprinkled over 
With the drops of sunlit rain— 

I can see them through the twilight, 
Sitting here beside my pane. 


I can see the hilly places, 

With the sheep-paths trod across ; 
See the fountains by the way-sides, 
Each one in her house of moss 
Holding up the mist above her 
Like a skein of silken floss. 


Garden corners bright with roses, 
Garden borders set with mint, 

Garden beds, wherein the maidens 
Sow their seeds, as love doth hint, 

To some rhyme of mystic charming 
That shall come back all in print. 


Ah! with what a world of blushes 

Then they read ig through and through, 
Weeding out the tangled sentence 

From the commas of the dew: 
Little ladies, choose ye wisely, 

Lest some day the choice ye rue. 


I can see a troop of children— 
Merry-hearted boys and girls— 

Eyes of light and eyes of darkness, 
Feet of coral, legs of pearls, 

Racing toward the morning school-house 
Half a head before their curls. 





A CHILD'S WISDOM. 


One from all the rest I single, 


Not for brighter mouth or eyes, 

Not for being sweet and simple, 
Not for being sage and wise: 

With my whole full heart I loved him, 
And therein my secret lies. 


Cheeks as brown as sun could kiss them, 
All in careless homespun dressed, 

Eager for the romp or wrestle, 
Just a rustic with the rest: 

Who shall say what love is made of? 
Tis enough I loved him best. 


Haply, Effie loved me better— 
She with arms so lily fair, 

In her sadness, in her gladness, 
Stealing round me unaware: 
Dusky shadows of the cairngorms 
All among her golden hair. 


Haply, so did willful Annie, 
With the tender eyes and mouth, 
And the languors and the angers 
Of her birth-land of the South: 
Still my darling was my darling— 
*“[ can love,” I said, ‘‘ for both.” 


So I left the pleasure-places, 
Gayest, gladdest, best of all— 
Hedge-row mazes, lanes of daisies, 
Bluebirds’ twitter, blackbirds’ call— 
For the robbing of the crow’s nest, 
For the games of race and ball. 


So I left my book of poems 
Lying in the hawthorn’s shade, 
Milky flowers sometimes for hours 
Drifting down the page unread: 
‘‘He has found a better poet; 
I will read with him,” I said. 


Thus he led me, hither, thither, 

To his young heart’s wild content, 
Where so surly, and so curly, 

With his black horns round him bent, 
Fed the ram that ruled the meadow— 

For where’er he called I went: 


Where the old oak, black and blasted, 
Trembled on his knotty knees, 

Where the nettle teased the cattle, 
Where the wild crab-apple trees 

Blushed with bitter fruit to mock ns— 
‘Twas not I that was to please: 


Where the ox, with horn for pushing, 
Chafed within his prison stall ; 

Where the long-leaved poison-ivy 
Clambered up the broken wall: 

Ah! no matter, still I loved him 
First and last and best of all, 


When before the frowning master 
Late and lagging in we came, 

I would stand up straight before him, 
And would take my even blame: 

Ah! my darling was my darling; 
Good or bad ‘twas all the same. 


One day, when the lowering storm-cloud 
South and east began to frown, 

Flat along the waves of grasses, 
Like a swimmer, he lay down, 

With his head propped up and resting 
On his two arms strong and brown, 


On the sloping ridge behind us 

Shone the yet ungarnered sheaves ; 
Round about us ran the shadows 

Of the overhanging leaves, 
Rustling in the wind as softly 

As a lady’s silken sleeves. 


Where a sudden notch before us 
Made a gateway in the hill, 
And a sense of desolation 
Seemed the very air to fill: 
There beneath the weeping-willows 


Lay the grave-yard, hushed and still, 


Pointing over to the shoulders 
Of the head-stones, white and high, 

Said I, in his bright face looking, 
‘*Think you you shall ever lie 

In among those weeping-willows ?” 
“No!” he said, “I can not die!” 


“Can not die? my little darling, 
"Tis the way we all must go!” 
Then, the bold, bright spirit in him 
Setting all his cheek aglow, 

He repeated still the answer, 
**T shall never die, I know!” 


“Wait and think. 
There are graves as short as you. 


On yonder hill-side 


Death is strong.” —‘* But He who made death 
Is as strong, and stronger too. 

Death may take me, God will wake me, 
And will make me live anew.” 


Since we sat within the elm shade 
Talking as the storm came on, 
Many a blessed hope has vanished, 

Many a year has come and gone; 
But that simple, sweet believing 
Is the staff I lean upon. 


From my arms, so closely clasping, 
Long ago my darling fled; 

Morning brightness makes no lightness 
In the darkness where I tread: 

He is lost, and I am lonely, 
But I know he is not dead. 
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MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LILLA WOULD SERVE ME. 


eae I am free to own that I 
liked the company of my pretty pagan; in- 
deed it brightened life very much to me. When 
I was most lonely and unfriended these people 
had been strangely kind to me, and our common 
poverty and struggles made us—I was almost 
about to say unnaturally—certainly unusually 
familiar and friendly. Ofcourse no young man 
of my age could ever be wholly indifferent to 
the company of a pretty and attractive girl; and 
I really grew quite fond of Lilla. I was not in 
the least in love with her; nor did she, I feel 
assured, ever think of me in the light of a pos- 
sible lover; but we were very friendly and fa- 
miliar, and indeed, in a sort of quiet, confident 
way, attached to each other. A happy Bohe- 
mian independence of public opirion emanci- 
pated our movements. She and I generally 
walked out together on Sundays in the desolate 
suburbs, or across the swamp which was under- 
going slow conversion into a park. Sometimes, 
as I came home in the evening after giving some 
music-lessons—or, for that matter, tuning a pi- 
ano—I met her going toward town, and I turned 
back and walked with her. Much amazed I used 
to be at first by her close knowledge of the short- 
est way to get every where, and of every shop 
where the best things to eat, or wear, or drink 
were to be had at the lowest possible prices. 

Our talk was generally lively enough; but 
there were days when I became so saddened by 
my memories and my dull prospects that I 
really could not brighten; and then Lilla, in 
order to encourage me, told me all kinds of 
stories of her own occasional trials and dis- 
tresses, as well as of people she had known, 
who, having been reduced to the very depths 
of despair, fell in with some lucky fortune, and 
were raised at once to high position and afflu- 
ence. Most of those stories, to be sure, were 
told of young women reduced to serve in shops, 
whom some men of enormous wealth fell in love 
with and married ; so that I could scarcely de- 
rive much encouragement from their applica- 
tion to my own personal condition. But it was 
easy to see with what a horizon fortune had 
bounded poor Lilla’s earthly ambition. She 
had no genius for any work that did not direct- 
ly conduce to personal adornment, and she had 
a very strong desire for wealth and ease. 

** My only chance,” she said frankly one day, 
**is to marry somebody who has money. I am 
sick of this place and this life. If I married a 
rich green-grocer even, I should be far, far hap- 
pier than lam. I should have a home for my 
mother, and a cart to drive about in on Sun- 
days, when the green-grocer did not want it 
for his business; and then mother and I would 
leave him at home on the Sundays to smoke in 
the back-kitchen while we went out for a drive; 


and we could call for you and take you with 
us. I must marry somebody with money.” . 

‘* Suppose, in the mean time, somebody y ith- 
out money comes in the way, and you fall in 
love with him ?” 

**Love? Nonsense! Love is a luxury be. 
yond my means, Sir. Besides, do you know. | 
think debts and poverty make some of us co)\- 
hearted or no-hearted, and we are not capable 
of falling in love. Seriously, I don’t think I 
could be,” 

“Then I hope no friend of mine will fal] jn 
love with you.” 

**T am sure I hope not—unless he has mon- 
ey. I don’t believe I have such a thing as 
heart.” 

** You ought to have told me all this before, 
Lilla. How do you know what agony you maj 
be inflicting on my heart ?” , 

I thought she would have laughed at this, but 
she looked at me quite gravely, and even sym- 
pathetically. 

** Ah, no!” she said, quietly ; ‘* you are safe 
enough—from me at least; I can see that,” 

“Why, Miss Lyndon? Pray tell me.” 

“Don’t ask me; but don’t think me a fool. 
Have I not eyes? Can’t I see that your heart 
is gone long ago in some disastrous way or oth- 
er, and that you can’t recover it; and don’t you 
think I am sorry for you? Yes, as much as if 
you were my brother.” 

**Ah, Lilla, you have far more heart than 
you would have me think. Not your eyes saw, 
but your heart.” 

And we neither spoke any more on that sub- 
ject. But I knew that under my pretty pagan’s 
plump bosom there beat a heart which the love 
of lobster-salad, and the hopes of a rich hus- 
band, and all the duty of dodging duns, could 
not rob of its genial blood-warmth. 

Lilla had, like most London girls of her class 
and temperament, a passion for the theatre. 
She knew the ways of every theatre, and some- 
thing about the private lives of all the actors 
and actresses, and who was married to whom, 
and who were not married at all, and who was 
in debt, and who made ever so much money in 
the year, and spent it or hoarded it, as the case 
might be. She pointed you out a small cigar- 
shop, and told you it was kept by the father of 
Miss Vashner, the great tragic actress; she called 
your attention to a small coal-and-potato store, 
and told you it was there Mr. Wagstaffe, the 
great manager, began his career; she glanced 
at a beery, snuffy little man in the street, and 
whispered that he was the husband of the dash- 
ing Violet Schonbein, who played the male parts 
in the burlesques and pantomimes, and whose 
figure was the admiration of London, — Her in- 
terest did not lie so much in the stately opera- 
houses, or even the theatres where legitimate 
tragedy yet feebly protested its legitimacy and 
divine right, as in the small pleasant houses 
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shere comedians and piquant actresses could 
iways fill the benches. She knew where the 
est seats were, and how to make use of an 
rder to most advantage; and, indeed, seemed 
,ardly ever to have gone to a theatre except in 
the company of somebody armed with such a 
missive. She had been to parties of all kinds 
_to Kew, to Richmond, to Vauxhall (ves, I 
ink there was a Vauxhall then), to Green 

sich. Dulwich, to She ap 
peared to have an intimate knowledge of all 
places Where supper was to be most comforta- 
ly and cheaply had in the neighborhood of 
She had been to the Derby; 
nd she never missed seeing the Queen going 


to Rosherville. 


wh theatre. 


o open Parliament, or even the Lord Mayor's 
Show. She knew all about the great people 
f London—the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady 
Palmerston, and the like ; and, by some strange 
cess of information, she often used to get to 
know beforehand when grand balls were given 
the neighborhood of Belgrave Square o1 
Park Lane, and she loved to go and watch at 
Iler uncle, 
e told me, had often promised to take her to 

» Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons 
ar a debate, but as yet he had not carried 

t his promise. He took her to the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy’s Exhibition ; 
it she did not much care about these places 
f entertainment, and could not tell the name 
Mr. Lyn- 


clearly wanted to impress her with 


e doors to see the ladies pass in. 


f any picture or painter afterward. 


lon, M.P., 


the necessity of some sort of mental culture, for 
he sent her a new piano and a heap of books, 
She might 
ive mastered most studies quickly enough had 
she but shown the same aptitude for them which 
had for picking up the private histories of 
ictresses and great ladies, for turning and trim- 


ind made her promise to learn, 


ming old dresses, for reviving decayed bonnets, 
and for stimulating flat porter, by the applica- 
tion of soda, into a ghastly likeness of bottled 
stout, 

I thought her naturally so clever, and indeed 
I felt such a warm interest in her, that I set to 
work to teach her something. The piano she 
played very badly, and that I could teach her; 
singing I was likewise qualified to instruct her 
n; and French I spoke fluently enough. These, 
then, I offered, and in fact was determined, to 
teach her; and she was very glad to learn, and, 
when she was in humor for it, very quick and 
locile. What she went about teaching in the 
families where she had tried to be governess I 
never could guess. Just now I was glad she 
knew so little, and that there were some things 
I could teach her. I had nothing to do half 
my time; I was lonely and unfriended ; these 
people had been kind to me, as indeed kind- 
ness was a part of their nature, and I felt so 
grateful that I was only too glad to have any 
chance of showing my gratitude. So I became 
Lilla’s music-master and French teacher when 
I could and when she would; and Mrs, Lyn- 
don was delighted. The good woman trusted 
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me entirely. She had so often told me what 
her dreams and hopes for her daughter were, 
that she knew so poor a caitiff as myself would 
never be mean enough to play Marplot by mak 
ing love te Lilla. We were all poor together, 
and Mrs. Lyndon felt that hawks would not 
pick hawks’ eyes out, 

Little or nothing in this story turns upon my 
pupil-teaching of Lilla. 
thing came of it. I mention it here only to 
explain the fact that Lilla and her mother got 
to think themselves deeply indebted to me, and 
that Lilla in particular was determined to make 
me some return, 


In a direct sense, no 


One evening I was walking rather listlessly 
along Sloane Street, feigning to myself that J 
had business in town, when I met Lilla return- 
ing homeward. She was all flushed and beam- 
ing, evidently under the influence of some piece 
of splendid good news. 

“3 
have been to my uncle's, and I have talked to 
him about you,” 

** About me ?” 

“Yes. I always wanted to speak to him 
about you, and I made up my mind to go up 
specially to-day and do it. I told him all 
about you; how you were living in our house, 


‘*T have such news for you!” she said. 


and how kind you had always been to mamma 
and I’m don't 
whenever we needed and Heaven knows 


me—which sure 
it; 
we always do need it, for we never yet were 
able to pay any thing at the right time.” 

“Well, well, pass over all that, and come 
back to Mr. Lyndon.” 

**Yes, I told him all about you, and how 
you were better than a colony of sons to mam 


we forget— 


ma, and a whole schoolful of brothers to me, 
and how you teach me this and that—every 
thing in fact. 
to have tingled, for such praise as I gave you 
mortal man never yet deserved. I told him 
what a singer you were—ever so much better 
than Mario, I said; at which I promise you he 
smiled very grimly, and grumbled out that he 
had heard of too many singers who were ever 
so much better than Mario. But I told him 
that you were, and no mistake. And then I 
said yon wanted to get on the stage, only that 
you had no friends; at which he smiled again, 
and said a man who could sing better than Ma- 
rio didn’t much stand in need of friends.” 

“ Well, but, Lilla, I don’t quite see.” 

‘Don't you? No, I dare say you don’t; 
but I just do. Why, did I never tell you that 
my uncle knows all the great swells about the 
theatres? Oh yes. He once had a share in a 
theatre with a tremendous‘swell, Lord Loreine, 
and he adores operas and singers, and he gives 
He is 
constantly behind the scenes every where—odd 
places for him to go to, I have often told him 
—and every great singer who comes out he al 
Who is Reichstein? Is it a man 


I can tell you your ears ought 


dinners at Greenwich to prima donnas. 


ways meets. 
or a woman ?” 
“ Reichstein is a woman,” 
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“Who is she?” 

**A singer—a great success in Paris, I’m 
told. I don’t know much about her—hardly 
any thing, in fact. But she is new in Paris, 
and I believe a success.” 


only came home last night—and he is in such 
a state about Reichstein, who is to come out in 
London and make a wonderful success. I was 
ashamed to confess that I never heard of Reich- 
stein before, and didn’t know, in fact, whether 
it was @ man or a woman; and besides, I told 
him I wanted to talk about you, and not about 
Reichstein.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“ He laughed, and said ‘ Reichstein could do 
more for your friend’ (my friend, you under- 
stand) ‘than I could.’ In fact, he was in such 


a delightful good-humor that I might have said 
You are to come and 
Oh yes, you are; you'll find him very 


any thing to him to-day. 

see him. 

friendly.” 
** But, indeed, Lilla—” 


“No, no; I can’t hear any modest plead- | 


ings. You are to come; I am to bring you. 

You may be sure he'll like you; and, do you 

know, I really begin to think your fortune is 

made. Perhaps you may sing as primo tenore 

with what’s-her-name, Reichstein, some time. | 
And I shall go to hear you, and fling a bouquet 
to you—mind, not to her—so be sure you keep 
it for yourself; and then you must redeem your 
promise, and take me to the Derby.” 

“Hear me swear! You shall accompany me 
to the Derby. We'll have a carriage and, at 
least, four horses the very first Derby-day after 
I have sung as primo tenore with Mile. Reich- | 
stein.” 

“* Well, you may laugh now; but I promise 
you I'll make you keep your word. Far more | 
unlikely things have happened. But now tell 
me when. you are coming to see my uncle.” | 

I had not the remotest idea of presenting 
myself or being presented to Lilla’s uncle. All 
I had heard of him pictured him to me a a cold, 
purse-proud, selfish, sensuous man—not, indeed, 
incapable of doing a generous thing for a poor | 
dependent, but quite incapable of feeling any | 
respect for poverty of any kind. His photo- 
graph, which Lilla often showed me, quite con- 
firmed my notions of him. Egotism and pride 
were traced in every line of the face—of the 
straight square forehead, of the broad jaw— 
even*the unmistakable sensuousness of the full 
lips and the wide mouth did not soften the gen- | 
eral hardness of the expression. I can not tell 
why, but I always detested the man. Patron- 
age of any kind I must have hated; but to be 
patronized by this rich man was utterly out of 
the question. 

Yet I could not but feel grateful for the 
kindly manner in which poor Lilla had en- | 
deavored to serve me. This was surely disin- 
terestedness on her part. She so often had to 
solicit favors of her uncle upon her own ac- 
count, that one might have imagined a shrewd 


| —Emanuel Temple! 


| and worldly girl would be very careful inde, 
not to weaken any influence she might hayo 
not to discount any future concessions, by ask 
ing his good offices for another. Therefore. 


| white I attached not the slightest importance. 
“Well, he has been to Paris—indeed, he | 


to the promised influence, and would not hay, 
availed myself of it were it really to make my 
fortune in an hour, I took good care, the reade; 
may well believe, to let Lilla see that I was not 
ungrateful. Nor did I dash her little pride ang 
triumph by telling her that I would not go to 
see her uncle. But I temporized; and fortune 
gave me a ready way of doing it. I had been 


| for some little time in negotiation about an en- 
| gagement to join a company who were to giv 


concerts in some of the provincial cities and 
towns; and this very day I had accepted the 
terms, and duly signed the conditions. I had 
therefore to leave town at once, and should 
probably be away for two or three months 
the least. 

This therefore gave me a satisfactory plea for 
postponing my visit to Mr. Lyndon. 

Lilla was a little cast down; but as she knew 
I had long been anxious to secure this very en 
gagement—my first of any note—she brightened 
up immediately, and gave me her warm con 
gratulations, 

**When I get back, Lilla, you shall mak 
my fortune.” 

“How glad I shall be! Do you know that 
I really hope you may not quite take the proy 
inces by storm, and so find the way made clea: 
to you, without my having any thing to do with 
it? Ido, indeed. I want so much to be the 


at 


| means of doing some good for you.” 


**You need not fear, Lilla. Fortune will be 
in no hurry to interfere with your kindly pur- 
pose.” 

**But stop. I have actually done something 
for you already. I have given you a name.” 

**Indeed! How is that?” 

“Well, of course you can’t call yourself 
Banks when you go on the stage. Banks 
would never do; there couldn't be a great 
Banks. Then you always say you never 
would consent to take any ridiculous Italian 
name.” 

“* Never.” 

“Well, I have given you a delightful name, 
which is all your own, by the simplest process 
in the world. Temple Banks is absolutely ri- 
diculous; people would always keep calling 
you Temple Bar. Now don't be angry.” 

** Indeed I am not.” , 

“You got quite flushed when I laughed at 
your name, though; but no matter. Leave 
out the Banks altogether, and there you are 
What can be prettier 
and softer? All liquids, positively. Well, I 
have made you Emanuel Temple, and nothing 
else. I spoke of you to my uncle as Emanuel! 
Temple. He has written down your name in 
his memorandum-book as Emanuel Temple. I 
have launched you as Emanuel Temple, and 
Emanuel Temple you shall remain.” 
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Nobody much likes any chaff about his name. **Shall I refer it to him?” said the male 
| did not at first quite relish my young friend’s | voice again. 
Baits I really don’t care,” replied the girl, ‘‘ whom 
:them. I had indeed, for many reasons, de-| you refer it to; I’ve told you the price and the 
termined on changing my name in some way, | quality, that’s all.” 
and this slight alteration would do as well as | I looked round, and saw that there was seat- 
ny other. So I went through the provinces as} ed on a chair at my left a short, stout, well- 
Emanuel Temple, and I have never since been | preserved elderly personage, with black, beady, 
iblicly known by any other name. | twinkling eyes, shining white teeth, a rubicund 
> i complexion, and a black wig. His opened lips 
had a full, sensuous expression, and there was 


remarks, but I soon saw there was some sense 


feds 
CHAPTER X. }a dash of something in his whole face which 
vaguely spoke of cruelty, or marked eccentric- 
ity, or something else that is out of the common 

Some few weeks cf professional wandering | place character of the everyday Briton. There 

ong chilling audiences in country town:, | was an odd, indefinable mixture about his ap- 
meeting with tolerable success in most places, | pearance and manner of the broken-down gen- 

rought me to Dover, and the first glimpse of | tleman and the artist. I should say that he was 
the sea I had enjoyed for years, I felt boyish | probably a naturalized Bohemian—one not born 
gain at the sight of my old confidant ; and the | among the gipsies, but who perhaps had stray 
shining track of the moon across the water! ed into their encampments in early life, or got 
seemed to mark out a bright path back to the| changed at nurse. His uncommon appear 
lelightful dream-land, the far-off, fading Island| ance and queer ways struck me at once, I 
fthe Blest, with its *‘ light of ineffable faces,’ | observed that his hands were small, fat, and 
whither my boyhood and my first love were ban- | beautifully white. 

ished, the one seemingly as much lost to me as | “Then we refer the case to arbitration,’ 
he other. Not for years had I thought so bit-| complacently remarked this personage; and, 
terly, so passionately, of Christina as during my | still remaining in his chair, he touched his 
short stay in Dover by the sea. And yet she| hat very graciously to me, and with a wave 
seemed to me almost like a creature in a dream | of his hand invited my attention. ‘‘ We have 
—like some beautiful spirit-love, which had de-| had a dispute, Sir, I and this young lady—her 
scended upon me while I lay in ecstatic delirium, | name is Fanny; I address her by her name be- 
and faded with my waking. I can almost be-| cause we are old acquaintances; I have been 
lieve the stories of men who have fallen madly | here twice, I think—touching the quality of 
in love with the daughters of dreams, and pined | these cigars. She declares them to be prime 
and sickened away their lives in longing after | Havanas, and has the conscience to ask eight 
the unreal, and were glad to die, that they| pence each. J represent them to be rather in 
might be relieved of the vain tormenting wish. | ferior Veveys, and suggest one penny each, or 

I pass, however, from recalling these purely | seven for sixpence. On these terms I am will 
personal and egotistical recollections to the sub- | ing to treat for one shilling’s worth. I tell her 
ject which I meant to speak of when I recurred | frankly it is no use trying to deceive me, 1 
to my visit to Dover. An accidental meeting | have been to Havana, and I have only just 
there threw me in the way of making an odd} come back from Switzerland; and I remark 
acquaintanceship, which had no little influence | to her that I rather think I saw the light at 
afterward on one part at least of my fortunes, | least a year or two before she did, and that, 
and those of two distinct and divided sets of | generally speaking, I have not knocked about 
persons, whose histories make indirectly a chap-| the world for nothing. She refuses to admit 
ter of mine, | the force of these arguments. Fortunately you 

One evening, after I had sung at a concert have come just in time to arbitrate. You seem 
and been somewhat applauded, I went to have | to me a man who ought to know tobacco from 
my customary stroll by the sea. I turned into| dock-leaves and brown paper. Come, then, 
a cigar-shop in one of the steep, stony, narrow | how say you—Havana or Vevey ?” 
little streets, chiefly made up of oyster-shops **T am afraid I must decline to arbitrate. 
and public houses, which alone are astir in| have not been to Havana,” 

Dover after nightfall. I asked for a cigar, ‘** But you are not a Dover man? Yon don’t 
hardly observing that somebody else was be- | belong to this confoanded dirty, disgraceful lit 
ing served with something by the young woman | tle place? Don't tell me.” 

who stood behind the counter. “No, I am not a Dover man.” 

** Glad he’s come in!” saida full mellow male| ‘Of course not; I knew it.—You see, Fan 
voice; “very glad, He'll decide; he looks a| ny, it’s no use trying to deceive me. Take ex 
sort of person who ought to know.” ample, sweet girl.” 

It did not occur to me that this could well! The sweet girl only tossed her head and 
have any reference to myself, and so I asked | looked remarkably sour. 
again for a cigar. I noticed then that the girl} ‘‘If you're not going to ‘ave the cigars,” sh 
was flushed in the face, and was biting her lips, | said, ‘‘ I just wish you’d put them down, and 
half amused and half angry. not bother.” 


I MAKE A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 
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“NO, I AM NOT A DOVER MAN.” 





“Fanny, you rush to conclusions with the 
et iosity of your sex. It must be some- 
ng, 1 fancy, in the nature of petticoats that 
makes the wearers of them so quick in their 
onelasions. No, Fanny, I shall not put the 
cigars down, because I do mean to ‘ ‘ave them,’ 
s you express it, with the delicious disregard 
f aspirates peculiar to our common country. I 
mean to ‘’ave them’ and to pay for them, fair 
ing, even at your own price; but I am anx- 
us to convince you that, though you may ex- 
tort my money—” 

“Extort, indeed! I don’t care, I’m sure, 
f you ‘ave them or don’t ‘ave them.” 

“*'Ave them or don’t ‘ave them.’ Innocent 
vecents! As I was observing when I was in- 
terrupted—pray don’t go, Sir, one moment—I 
vant to convince you that you can not cheat 
me, or confound my sense of justice. You may 
fret me, but you can not play upon me. Iam 
mly for justice. All my life through I have 
stood up for justice, and I never could get it. 
[he whole world and his wife were against me, 
may God curse them all!—Look here, Sir!” 
And he jumped off his seat, and came close up 
to me, throwing his hat back off his forehead 

she did so, and much disarranging his wig 
meantime. ‘*Have you ever been 
wainst, and hated ?” 

“No, I think not; I don’t know at least; 
ind pardon me if I say I don’t much care.” 

* And do you think J care. NotI. They 
have done their best for years, and I have stood 
out against them, and defied them, and bade 
them go to the devil; and just because they 
wouldn’t go, and wanted me very particularly 
not to go either, I did my utmost to go there as 
fast as possible.” 

“Which I do believe you're going,” muttered 
the girl, with a glance at me. 

“T am a victim, Sir, to my sense of justice, 
ind my determination not to be conquered, I 
left England when they wanted me to stay 
here; I come back now because I know they 

I'll spoil their game. There 
are people would rather see all the Beelzebubs 
and Molochs and Asmodeuses, and the rest of 
them,thanme. Therefore come. ‘Confound 
their polities; frustrate their knavish tricks!’ 
Good-evening, Sir. Or, stay, are you walking 
my way, and will you permit me to walk a lit- 
tle with you ?” 

I was about to decline very firmly the prof- 
fered companionship, but a supplicating look 
from poor Fanny seemed to beg of me to take 
him out of her way, wheresoever he might then 
desire to go. So I was pleased to be able to 
oblige the perplexed lass, who seemed half 
talked to death already; and it really did not 
much matter to me whether I endured my new 
acquaintance’s company for a few minutes lon- 
ger or got rid of him at once. So I expressed 
myself as quite delighted to have the pleasure 
of his company, and I was thanked by a glance 
of gratitude from under Fanny’s eyelids. 

“Good-night, then, Fanny. Farewell, along 


conspired 


want me away. 
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farewell, my Fanny; perchance I may revisit 
thee no more. I take these six—Havanas we'll 
call them—at your own valuation. This gen- 
tleman and I are too much pressed for time to 
enter on the business of an arbitration now; 
and besides, I don’t think I could trust him— 
for he is young, Fanny, and inexperienced—to 
arbitrate between 
yourself. Between man and man is easy arbi 
tration, Fanny ; 
is trying work. 


me and so pretty a girl as 
but between man and woman 
Six cigars at eightpence each ; 
six times eight, forty-eight—four shillings. The 
roof does not fall in, Fanny! I perceive that 
the Powers above have no intention of interfer 
ing to punish or prevent fraud ; and I have only 
to pay. There are the four shillings. Fare 
well, Fanny ; and remember me! 
Now, then, Sir, at your service,” 

I followed my whimsical acquaintance, I 
observed that all his clothes were of foreign cut 
and fashion, and looked rather decaying. In 
deed, he might have been taken for a shabby 
old Frenchman who had once been in good so- 
ciety, but for his voice and accent. 
unmistakably English. 
iarly sweet, full, and mellow, and its natural in- 
tonation when he dropped the manner of roist- 
ering buffoonery, which seemed to me purpose- 
ly put on, was decidedly that of an educated 
English gentleman, 

“That's a pretty little devil,” remarked my 
friend as we emerged from a dark street sud- 
denly into the moonlight of the quay. 

** The girl in the shop ?” 

‘As if you didn’t know at once whom I 
meant! Of course the girl in the shop—I dare 
say you'll be found dropping in upon her again.’ 

** Not likely at all.” 

** Lord, Lord, how this world is given to ly- 
ing! Don’t be offended, Sir; I have only been 
quoting Jack Falstaff.” 

“T know, and I am not offended.” 

**Thanks ; I begin to think you are rather a 
good sort of fellow in your way, and I only of- 
fend people I don't like. But you know very 
well, you sly rogue, you'll be looking in upon 
little Fanny again. I saw telegraphic glances 
passing between you.” 

** 1 don’t care one rush ever to see her again, 
and I don’t mean to.” 

*“*How odd! They tell me young fellows in 
England are greatly changed since my time. 
Apparently so. When I was your age I should 
have liked to see such a girl more than onee. 
Even now, I can assure you, I am a martyr, a 
positive martyr, to my general affection for the 
petticoat. But look there! God! how cana 
man talk of petticoats, and such fribbles and 
frou-frou, when he has a sight like that before 
him ?” 

He pointed to the sea. We had reached a 
part of the road from which you looked, on the 
one hand, at the grand old castle and the white 
cliffs ; on the other, out across the waves, where- 
on the soft moonlight of late summer seenied 
floating. ‘The muffled, gentle thunder of the 


repent, 


These were 
His voice was pecul- 
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waters rolling languidly and heavily on the 
strand was in our ears; the scent of the salt 
sea in our nostrils; the summer air all around 
us; the moon and the sea before our eyes. Jt 
was indeed a scene to refine even vulgarity, to 
solemnize frivolity. 

My friend took off his hat, and stood gazing 
on the sea. Presently I heard him murmur, in 
his deep soft tones : 

“For I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 


thy house, and the place where thine honor | 


dwelleth.” 

He presently turned to me: 

“Do you think it will avail a man hereafter 
to plead that he has loved the beauty of His 
house ?” 

“‘Surely, surely; at least I hope so.” 

**Then you are an artist.” This was said in 


the tone of one who has suddenly made a grat- 


ifying discovery. 


** Well, a sort of artist; at least not wholly 


without some kind of artistic taste.” 

“You believe in beauty, don’t you? Now, 
don’t give ne any vague commonplace answer 
—I hate cant and parroting of any kind. If 
you don’t believe in it, or if you don’t quite 
know what I mean when I ask you the question, 


then say you don’t, and let there be an end of | 


it. A man may be a devilish good fellow al- 
though he has no more soul for beauty than that 
rock yonder ; and let me tell you a man may be 
a devilish bad fellow, and guilty of pretty well 
every sin that ever came in his way, although 
he is open at every pore to the contagion of 
beauty wherever it shows itself, in a wave or a 
moonbeam ora woman's bosom. ‘The thing is, 
do you believe in beauty ? 
had better walk on, and talk about oysters and 
cigars.” 


I never was fluent with confessions of faith | 


on the spur of the moment; and I was not quite 
clear about the perfect sanity of my companion. 


However, I answered quite truly that I thought | 


I might describe myself as, in his sense, a be- 
liever in beauty. 


“‘Good—we are companions. Now, then, 


let us look at that scene for a little, and, like a | 


good fellow, don’t keep talking all the while.” 
(I had not uttered six sentences thus far during 
our walk.) ‘Such a sight must be enjoyed in 
silence. It is holy; yes, damn me, but it is.” 

After this pious affirmation he relapsed into 
silence—only, however, for a few minutes. 

**T have been an artist,” he said; ‘‘ at least 
I tried to paint pictures, I think they were 
very good, but they didn’t come to any thing ; 


Because, if not, we | 


a startling, hideous profanity of the stil 
and the scene, 

“The singing did not prosper?” I asked. 
calmly, not out of any particular curiosity, }y; 
to interpose any question which might check his 
dissonant mirth. 

**Not it! Nothing, I have told you already, 
ever does prosper with me; and yet they can't 
get rid of me, I can tell you.” 

© They ?” 

‘Yes, they. What is it to you who they are. 
| or what their accursed names are ?” i 

“T assure you, I don’t want to know at all, 

“They? Ill tell you who they are. The 
Pharisees, the publicans, the respectable hypo 
crites, the cold, confounded, bloodless, sinless 
devils. Look here, and answer me truly—did 
you ever do a virtuous action ?” Y 

** Really, that depends—”’ 

**No, it doesn’t; it depends on nothing, 
Did you ever do any thing that was really vir- 
tuous and self-denying, that you would mu h 
rather not have done, but did because virtuous 
people asked you to do it? Any thing of that 
sort have you ever done ?” 

‘* Well, if you press me for an answer, I must 
say I don’t believe I ever did.” 

“Of course you never did. Well, I did 
once? You'll not catch me doing such a thing 
again, I can tell you; it played the devil wit 
me. I've done—and I had done before that— 
about every foolish and bad thing a man could 
do; but I might have been forgiven every thing 
except the one sacrifice to virtue. And it was 
such a sacrifice! If youonly knew! No mat- 
ter. Are you leaving Dover soon ?” 

“Tn a day or two.” 
| ‘* Going over, no doubt ?” 


lness 


He nodded in the direction where the French 
coast lay, now, of course, wholly lost to sight. 
| **No, Iam going to visit a few towns here 
| in the south,” 

** And then ?” 

**Then to London.” 

‘* Where you live ?” 

“Where I live.” 

**Good. I am going to live there too—un- 
less I happen to starve there—for a while. | 
have a few coins left. I should think a week 
of very rigid economy would play them out, and 
| Heaven knows into what company of thieves | 
| may fall meantime.” 

Something prompted me to say, with mor¢ 
| emphasis than if the words were merely formal, 
‘I hope we may meet in London.” 
He laughed a short laugh. 





in fact, with me nothing comes to any thing. I ** Well,” he said, ““Z hope so too; but if, as 
was brought up to be a gentleman, and that | the final result of our meeting, you are particu- 
didn’t prosper much with me. I've been a bal- | larly glad of the acquaintance, I think you'll be 
lad-singer—fact! give you my word on it, I’ve | about the first that ever had occasion to express 
sung in London squares, outside the windows such a sentiment. And yet I love mankind; 
of houses where I’ve many a time dined; and | and I really don’t try to do harm to any body, 
they've sent out the confounded flunky to tell | except to some very, very near and dear rela- 
me to move on. ‘True, every word of it!” | tives.—I suppose London stands where it did, 
And he burst into a loud peal of laughter which and is much the same as usual ?” 

waked the echoes of the cliffs, and sounded like! ‘‘ Just as it was so long as I can remember it.” 
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‘] thought so. All the young men wise, 
nd all the young women virtuous. All the 
es made in heaven, and all husbands 
All brothers, of course, 
A blessed 
lace! Naturally just the place for me: so I 
am going there. I have not been there for 
ears: but I am glad to hear that its beatific 

ndition remains still unaltered.” 

He snapped his fingers, and turned abruptly 
way from me. Just as I thought I had got 
1 of him, however, he wheeled round and 
ime sharply up to me again. 

“Do you know any body in London?” 
sked. 

“Very few people. In your sense I should 
srhaps say nobody.” 

“ Any members of parliament, for example ?” 

“Not one.” 

“ Ah, that’s a pity! Some of them are such 
noble fellows; J know some of them. I know 

in particular, and I am very fond of him. 
His name is Tommy Goodboy. An odd name, 

But it’s his Don’t look in 

Dod when you get home for Tommy Goodboy, 
Esq., M.P., because he doesn’t give his real 
me when he-goes to the House of Commons. 
he’s Tommy Goodboy. You remember 

» story of Tommy and Harry? Harry didn’t 

and so a roaring lion came and ate him 


| to their wives. 


jevote 


¢ together in love and harmony. 


he 


hame, 


That was convenient for the good people, 
The 
ice of the thing would have been if Harry 
it get eaten, but came back all alive, and 
pt tormenting Tommy out of his wretched, 
ful existence, disgracing him, crouching at 
is door like Lazarus, and offending the guests 
om Tommy invited to dinner.—By-the-way, 
» it for granted you are hard up?” 

“Well, I certainly am not Dives. No beg- 

gar would care to wait at my door.” 
“No, I thought not. You dress well enough; 
but there is something unmistakable about the 
it of the man who is hard up. ‘ Poor devil’ 
is written in every line of you; and yet I should 
say you are a sort of fellow who will burst out 
of all that and get on. Unlike me in that re- 
spect; Zam a poor devil, and I never shall get 
Good-night. I*dare say we shall meet 
again somewhere. I am going back to the 
town. I know a very pleasant place where 
oysters are eaten, and brandy is drunk, and 
songs are sung; and I am a sort of king of the 
feast there. ‘They are all low scoundrels, and 
[’m a kind of lord and patron among them. I 
don’t suppose it’s any use asking you to come.” 

“Thanks, no; not the slightest.” 


the respectable and well-behaved people. 


on. 


**No, you don’t seem just the sort of person | 


toenliven a convivial gathering. I know what’s 
the matter with you. Don’t be cast down, man; 
you and she will meet again yet.” 

His idle words did, I suppose, make me give 
a slight start; for he laughed his chuckling, 
rolling laugh, and said : 

**So I have touched you! I thought as much. 
Confound it, man! you're as fortunate as one 
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of Virgil’s rustics, if you only knew your own 
good luck. The best thing that can happen to 
you is never to see her again; and to keep up 
your poetry, and romance, and despair, and all 
the rest of the nonsense. ‘Take my word for 
it, if you have the misfortune to marry her, 
you'll soon find the poetry and the romance 
sponged out, and you'll be glad to join me at 
the oysters and the brandy! Despairing lover, 
I envy you from my soul! + By God, Ido! I 
would give the crown of England, if I had it, 
to be young like you, and to be disappointed in 
It’s glorious! Confound it, you've made 
me so envious that I'll leave you with a parting 
May the devil inspire her to mar- 


love. 


malediction., 
ry you!” 
He burst into his laugh again, and trotted 
away at last townward. 
of him; indeed, for the last few minutes of the 


I was glad to get rid 


conversation I was plagued by a strong desire 
to kick him—a performance hardly practicable, 
seeing that he was old enough to be my father, 
and only half my size. Yet it was strange with 
what interest I had been 
voice, his gestures all the time that he was speak- 
ing. I felt perfectly satistied that I had never 
seen him before, and yet there was something 
tormentingly, tantalizingly familiar to me in his 
features, 


studying his face, his 


It was some shadowy, quick-darting 
resemblance which every now and then seemed 
just on the point of revealing itself, but always 
vanished at the most critical moment. As one 
tortures himself in trying to recall a name which 
is every instant on the tip of the tongue and yet 
will not come out, so I perplexed myself in 
vain endeavors to read the riddle of his face 
and voice. Strangely, too, it seemed to remind 
me, as well as I could understand my own sen- 
sations, not of one, but of two faces I had some- 
The upper part of the face, the 
bright twinkling eyes, the straight short nose, 
the cheek-bones just a little high, the white 
forehead—these were features which reminded 
me of something that brought with it genial and 
while the sensuous lips and 
cruel jaw recalled something which was harsh 
and displeasing to remember. I racked my 
brain again and again; and indeed I think that 
I dreamed of the creature half through the 
night, and thought I saw him turning before 
into the successive 
nearly every man I knew. But I awoke in the 
morning with the riddle still unexplained, and 
at last I resolutely put it aside altogether. 


where seen. 


kindly associations ; 


my eyes resemblances of 


CHAPTER XI. 


MY NEW FRIEND IN A NEW CHARACTER, 


Tuat night we gave another concert; it was 
well attended, and successful. When I came 
on to take part in a duet with some woman I 
naturally Jooked round the hall, and to my min- 
gled amusement and vexation I saw my friend 
of the previous night seated in the reserved 
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part of the hall, and listening with his head a 
little to one side, and all the manner of a pro- 
fessed connoisseur. He beat time gently with 
his fingers; he nodded his head and smiled a 
sweet approving smile when some passage was 
specially well executed; his brows contracted 
and he shook his head in indignant remon- 
strance at any thing out of time or tune. To 
do him justice, he really did seem to know 
something about the music, which hardly any 
body else among the audience did. Therefore 
he took quite a leading part in the reserved 
seats, looked blandly but commandingly around, 
and intimated with eye or gesture where ap- 
plause might properly be awarded; frowned 
fiercely down any untimely burst coming in at 
a wrong place; shrugged his shoulders and 
shuddered when a breath of wholly unmerited 
approval floated past him; cried bravo to a 
singer, brava to a songstress, bravi when more 
than one performer conquered his approval; 
expressed in audible tones his final verdict on 
each performance; and, in short, conducted 
himself quite as one whose judgment artists 
and audience had alike agreed to recognize. 
Whether he remembered me or not I could not 
guess, for his face gave no token of recognition. 
But when I came on, I observed that he took, 
with an air of gracious friendliness, the pro- 
gramme from the lap of a lady who sat next 
him, and raising a double eye-glass which he 
wore, looked down the bill apparently to dis- 
cover my name. He was very patronizing in 
his treatment of me; only shrugged his shoul- 
ders once or twice, and several times tapped 
his palms together and cried ‘‘bravo!” Indeed, 
I think he encouraged, at all events he per- 
mitted, an encore of one of my ballads. He 
showed to most advantage, however, during 
the second part of the concert, which was made 
up of selections’ from an oratorio. Impressed 
strongly by his manner, and apparently anxious 
to"do some act of homage to so accomplished a 
critic, the lady next him offered to allow him 
to read from the score of the oratorio she had 
with her. His manner of surprised, amused, 
pitying, condescending rejection of the proffered 
kindness was sublime. The shrug of the shoul- 
ders, the raising of the eyebrows, the graceful, 
lordly waving of the disclaiming hand, the bend 
of the head, the benign, superior smile, all said 
as plainly as words could have spoken it: ‘* My 
dear Madame, do you really suppose there is 
one note, one half-note of this music that is not 
familiar to me as the letters of the alphabet? 
A thousand thanks for your well-meant offer ; 
but pardon me if I say that it really does amuse 
me.” 

When I was leaving the hall at the end of 
the performance I caught another glimpse of 
my friend. He was making himself painfully 
attentive to two ladies, perhaps those who had 
sat next to him, by insisting on opening their 
carriage-door for them, handing them in, ar- 
ranging their skirts, and otherwise playing the 
gallant, much to their apparent vexation. He 


then shut the carriage-door, took off his hat ay | 
bowed profoundly, and in a loud tone gave the 
coachman his order for “‘home.” [| Watched 
him for a while with considerable amusemey; 
He then stood on the pavement and scrutinized 
the crowd coming out. A lady and gentlema) 
came out, talking together in French. — ‘T 
sound struck my friend’s ears; he at once a 
proached them, took off his hat, made a boy 
and addressed them in a voluble stream of 
French, accompanying his words with such ges 
tures and shrugs and elevation of eyebrows, tha; 
he seemed to have transformed himself into g 
very Frenchman all in a moment. I do por 
know whether he was really passing himself of 
as a Frenchman, but the persons he addressed 
stopped and conversed with him for a momen: 
or two, then seemed to be puzzled by him, 1! 
evidently became anxious to shake him off. 
finally nodded a good - humored, peremptor 
adieu, and literally broke away from him, 
Whereupon my friend first stamped on the 
pavement, muttered something about canaille. 
then swore a round Saxon oath or two, the: 
burst into a loud laugh, and went laughing and 
stamping down the street. 

I passed him quite closely. He did not ob 
serve me; at least he took no notice whatever 
of me. He was talking to himself. 

‘** The society of the just declines to have me 
this night,” I heard him say. ‘‘I have given 
it the chance, once, twice, The stuck-up Brit 
oness scorns my attentions, confound her! | 
wish she was Boadicea, and I one of the Roman 
conquerors, furnished with a good birchen rod. 
Neither will the frog-eating, fantastic fribble of 
France invite me to sup with himself and his 
wife. Afraid to run such a risk with her, no 
doubt. I don’t wonder. I can’t sit at good 
men’s feasts to-night. No help for it. There 
are worse things than bad men’s feasts, that’s 
one comfort.” 

I did not care to give him the chance of fas- 
tening on me, whether he chose to regard me 
as of the good or of the bad ; so I hurried away, 
and so far I escaped. 

I walked and smoked a good deal by the sea- 
side that night, and enjoyed the solitude and 
the beauty of the place. In a very few days I 
was to return to London, after an absence that 
had now spread over some months —my first 
absence, even for a week, since I had come to 
live in the great city, I thought of Lilla and 
her good-natured undertaking to make my for- 
tune through her uncle’s influence, and won- 
dered how I should be able to get rid of the 
offer without wounding her, or seeming un- 
grateful for her kindness. If I could onl) 
spread out my provincial engagement for even 
a fortnight or three weeks longer, the season 
would be over by the time I had returned to 
town, and Mr. Lyndon would probably have be- 
taken himself to Ems, or Baden, or Florence, 
and the difficulty would be obviated for another 
season at least. 

I could not think of such things without 


med} 


life a 
old, ¢ 
who 
Stra 


neve 
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meditating rather sadly over my own dreary 
fe and blank future, and then falling into the 
Jd, old track of thought about my lost Christina, 
who had so literally disappeared out of my life. 
Strange, that in wandering about London I had 
r met even Ned Lambert, our quondam 
iss-singer; Who might perhaps have told me 
omething of her—whose face would at least 
sve recalled more vividly the associations of 
the dear, fading days of long ago. Poor Ned 
Lambert! he must have suffered much. But, 
good Heavens, what could his sufferings have 
heen to mine! He at least was not first raised 
ip to happines: and then flung down to despair ; 
while I—O Heaven, how happy I was once! 

Of late I found myself growing quite moody 
ind moping. I began to think I was getting 
prematurely old, and to look out of mornings 

r gray hairs—at eight-and-twenty ! 

I turned away from the sea-shore, and walked 
homeward through the town. Passing through 
ne of the streets I heard noise, clamor, shout- 
ng, cursing, stamping—apparently going on in 
i low publie house, the light from whose win- 
lows was the only bright spot along that side 
f the street. As I came up to the place its 
swing-doors were suddenly flung open, and the 
streamed out upon the pavement. It 
issumed the form of a little crowd of men hus- 
g and rushing round some central figures. 
[here were shouts of * Give it him!” ** Let ‘im 
ave it!” “No!” **Shame!” “ Don’t hit him!” 
“Knock him down!” ‘*Damnation French- 
man!” ‘* Dirty foreigner!” ** Call the police!” 
and so forth. I could see that the fat, bare- 
headed landlord, and the almost equally fat 
bar-man, were wildly endeavoring to restore or- 
er, or keep the whole company out, while the 
bar-maid stood at the door and vainly screamed 
for the ** Perlice!” 

I do not feel much interest in *‘ rows,” and 
would gladly have passed on, but the “row” 
broke around me, so to speak, split into waves 
upon the sudden and unexpected opposition of 
my advancing form, and I found myself some- 
how in the very midst of it, Then I saw that 
the central figures were a big, stout, lubberly- 
looking cavalry soldier, and a small man, who 
was clinging to the hero’s neck. In the latter 
figure I at once recognized my fantastic friend 
of the black wig. He was jabbering away ina 
jargon of French and broken English, and was 
clinging to his antagonist like a savage little 
bull-dog. Just as I was rushing in to endeavor 
to get him away, the big soldier succeeded in 
shaking himself free from my friend’s grip, and 
then took the little man bodily off his feet, and 
flung him on the’ pavement, amidst a yelling 
chorus of cheers and laughter, broken by a few 
cries of ‘* Shame !” 

“For shame, you cowardly ruffian!” I ex- 
claimed, utterly ignorant as I was of the merits 
of the quarrel. ‘* Don’t you see he is an old 
man? Fight your match, you blackguard, if 
you want to fight!” 

I fully expected to have had to accept a prac- 


“row” 
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tical challenge on my own account, and stood 
therefore quite ready, the first moment the sol- 
dier made an attack on me, to hit hard and 
home. He was a floundering, awkward sort 
of fellow. I was stout and sinewy at that time, 
and had some little science. I did not despair 
of finishing off the battle in a well-employed 
minute or so, 

But to do the honest warrior justice, he 
seemed rather ashamed of his part in the trans- 
action, 

“Who wants to fight him?” he asked in a 
growling tone, and with a sheepish expression. 
‘** He ain’t that old neither; but I didn’t want 
to have any thing ta do with the dirty little 
Frenchy. “Iwas all his work. Why didn’t he 
let me alone? Why did he keep badgerin’ of 
me, and worryin’ of me, and insultin’ of me and 
my red coat, all the evening ?’ 

There was a chorus of approbation, and the 
bar-man cried, ** Hear, hear!” 

Meanwhile my little friend jumped to his feet 
again, and began to dance around us on the 
pavement without hat or wig, presenting so out- 
rageously ridiculous a spectacle that I could 
not wonder at the roar of laughter with which 
he was greeted. I kept between him and the 
soldier as well as I could, and I at last seized 
him fast round the arms, while he, endeavoring 
to break away and get at his antagonist, dragged 
and whirled me round on the pavement in a 
manner the most grotesque and ludicrous. 

**Let him come!” roared 
beast, in his ridiculous jabber. ‘* Cochon dun 
Anglais! God dam John Bull! Poltroon of 
Iam not so old, moi, but I can teach 
Coward En- 
Fight you all round! 


the absurd little 


militaire! 
ce gros militaire his own boze. 
glish! English dam! 
Sacré-€-€-é !” 

The absurdity and whimsicality of the whole 
scene, and of this ridiculous little being’s non- 
sensical part in it, were altogether too much for 
me, and I too joined in the burst of laugh- 
ter. 

““Come, come,” I said at last, shaking my 
old friend rather roughly by the collar, “don’t 
make a fool of yourself any more. You have 
had enough of this for one night. Come away 
with me,” 

“Will ze gros militaire make apology ?” 

A renewed burst of laughter followed this, in 
which the gros militaire himself joined. 

** Do take him away, like a good gentleman,” 
said the landlord to me. ‘‘I do think he’s the 
most worriting little creature as ever I saw. 
He’s been insulting every one in my bar to- 
night. He kissed my bar-maid, and he wanted 
to kiss my wife; and he’s been so down upon 
that there soldier as flesh and blood wouldn't 
stand if, telling him the English soldiers were 
all cowards, and that the French were coming 
over to thrash us all and carry off our wives. 
And I tried to get rid of him quietly, and he 
wouldn’t go, and I tried to keep order; but you 
know it’s hard for Englishmen to stand being 
insulted by a d—d little Frenchman; and the 
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soldier didn’t hit him at all, but only wanted 


just to put him out of the place.” 


‘* Well, take all these people in again, and 
This 


I'll get him out of this. —No, you sha’n’t.” 
last assurance was given to my impetuous friend 


who was plunging and struggling so that it some- 
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; 


times took all the vigor of my eight-and-twenty 
years to keep him back, and indeed I sometimes 
felt tempted to let him rush on and get smoth- 


ered or set upon by the cavalryman. The crowd 


however, seeing that the fun was probably over, 
began to straggle back, laughing, into the pub- 
lic house ; the bar-man and the bar-maid had 
returned to their duties; the soldier was only 
too glad to get out of the whole business; and 


I was nearly master of the situation. 
** Here's his hat,” said the landlord. 


** And here’s his wig !” exclaimed a by-stand- 


er, with a burst of laughter. 


behind the swing-doors of the public house, his 
antagonist allowed himself to be quietly coiff¢ ; 


and having shrugged his shoulders several times, 
and exclaimed that the chasseur acknowledged 
himself vaincu, he made a low bow to the few | 
remaining spectators, thanked ces braves Anglais | 
for the fair play of the bore, and, leaning on my 


arm affectionately, consented to be led away. 


The disgust [ felt at the whole business no | 
But that I looked at his 


words can express. 
withered face, and saw the deepening ruts of 
Time’s track so plainly in it, I should have re- 


gretted that I had not left the soldier and him-_) bility. 


self to settle the business between them. 


When we had got a few paces from the scene | 


of conflict my companion burst into a long peal 
of rolling laughter. 

‘That was capital,” he chuckled. 
you ever see such fun ? 


** Did 


| 
[I suppose I may drop | 


| much the worse for you. 





I perish if I could resist the temptation to ma} 
| him and the rest of them uncomfortable! 7), 
one thing I hate in life is smug and sleek yp. 
spectability and self-conceit, in any sphere wha:. 
ever. In that moment I became a Frenchy, 
—positively for the time being I was a Fren h. 
man. I soon disturbed the harmony of the 
festive hour. I confuted my red-coat with jm. 
promptu facts and impossible geography, I be. 
wildered him so far that before long he couldy 
have told whether he did or did not take part ir 
the battle of Plassy, and whether Marshal Ne, 
did not lick the English there. I contradicte) 
and chaffed him, every word he said; I kisse) 
the bar-maid because he seemed spoony abou 
her; I winked ostentatiously at the landlord's 
wife, until mine host grew purple with Jealous 
and fear—I really believe I kissed her too 


> and 


| finally—” 
The soldier having by this time disappeared | 


** Finally, they kicked you out.” 

‘*No, they didn’t. The soldier tried to put 
me out and couldn’t, and then the whole of them 
fell on me somehow; and I have no doubt they 
would all have wreaked their base vengeance 
on me but that you came gallantly up to the 
rescue. I owe you something for that. So 
The people I owe 
any thing to are seldom any the better for it. 
Yet.I like you; I did from the first. You look 
so confoundedly out of sorts.” 

‘Thank you.” 

“Yes, you do. I hate success and respecta- 
I hate virtue, and domestic happiness, 
and the proprieties, and all that revolting stuf 
I detest children and wives, and people wh 
parade their chubby, insolent happiness. Stand 


| there—just there—in the moonlight a little, and 


let me look at you.” 


I complied with his wish. He planted me 


the Frenchman now, and return to my allegi-| as a painter might his model, fell back to a 
- > | 2 . ‘ 

ance as a native-born subject of happy and | proper distance, and steadily surveyed me with 

glorious, long to reign over us, Victoria, Queen | his piercing, glittering, small black eyes. 


of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


absurd buffoonery ?” 


“If I know, may I be condemned to the | or to be particularly happy. 


eternal society of British respectability! Give 


you my word, my dear young friend—whose | 


name I have not yet the honor of knowing—I 


can no more tell you why I chose to assume | 


| 
“What on earth led you to carry on all that | ‘“‘ Nothing about you to offend me. 


Yes, that will do,” he said, reflectively. 
You don't 


| seem to me to have tasted much success in life, 


the manners, prejudices, and lingo of Albion’s | 


hereditary enemy than I could solve the mys- 
tery of man’s hereafter. What then? We are 
all creatures of impulse. I have been espe- 
cially so from the date of my first misfortune— 
of course I mean my birth. I looked into that 
atrocious den there with no object whatever. I 
might have come harmlessly away in five min- 
utes, when the evil destinies would have it that 
my wandering eyes fell upon that hapless soldier. 
He was the centre of an admiring bumpkin or 
costermonger group; he was telling, I think, 
his adventures—atrocious lies, of course, every 
one—in China, or the Khyber Pass, or Syria, 
or some other place; and he was evidently im- 
mensely proud of being a British soldier. May 








You, I should say, 
are at odds with the world, and likely to be for 
a time at least, and then, perhaps, you may 
come out all right; and if you do, I don't want 
to see any more of you from that time forth. 
Did you ever hear of Swift and his seva indig- 
natio, which could only leave him with his life?” 

‘* Yes, I Aave heard of Swift, and know all 
about his seva indignatio.” 

“Well, I think that’s my curse. I writhe 
under it, and I live to make others writhe. 
That one resemblance—you need not tell me it 
is the only one—I bear to Jonathan Swift. 
How the devil, though, do you know it is the 
only one?” 

“T didn’t say I knew any thing about it. You 
may be twice as great a man as Swift for aught 
I know to the contrary.” 

‘* Of course I may—to be sureI may. Then 
why did you sneer when I spoke of a resem- 
blance between Swift and myself?” 
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‘[ didn’t sneer. I smiled at the notion.” 

“Don’t smile any more until you know what 
cou are smiling at. However, I don’t mind 
being frank and humble for once, and confess- 
¢ that in the matter of genius I am decidedly 
Also that the world has never 
recognized me as itdid him. But one thing is 
ertain: Swift never locked up in his heart a 


How old 


inferior to Swift. 


greater treasure of hate than I do. 
are you?” 

“ Twenty-eight, I think, or thereabouts.” 

“Don’t you find the world a devilish place ?” 

‘“ How devilish ?” 

“Full of devils. Here, there, and every 
where—devils all asound us. If I were in- 
clined to be an atheist—which, thank God, I 
never, never was—I should be forced to believe 
n God because I see so much of the devil. 
Don’t you think with me ?” 

“Oh yes, quite so; nodoubt. In fact, I am 
rather in a hurry now, and can’t stay to discuss 
theology.” 

“Another sneer! This time an inexcusable | 
one, for it i8 a sneer against religion. Young 
man, whatever you do, be religious always.” | 

I was turning away, utterly disgusted at the 
He saw 
disgust painted on my features, and he seized 
me by the arm: 

“Stay; don’t go yet. Don’t—you sha’n’t. 
You think me a hypocrite ?” 

“*T do; and Iam sickened by such talk. Let 
me go, and good-night.” 

‘“No; just listen to me. Iam not a hypo- 
crite; no, by God! He hears me, and He 
knows! If I had been, I must have succeeded 
in life, and been respectable, and had carriages 
and fine horses, and sat in Parliament as Tom- 
my Goodboy. But I could not; 1 would go 
my own way—to the devil if need be—and yet 
loving religion all the time. What else is my 
hope and my consolation? Do I not read in 
he Psalms of David how he curses his enemies ? 
—and these words teach me how to curse mine. 
Do I not read. how Dives at last went down to 


leous profanation of his language. 


hell—” 

‘For shame, for shame! You are growing 
old, and should read the Holy Scriptures to some 
other purpose, or not at all, Let us say no more 
of it—and good-night.” 

**Good-night, then—and go to the devil. I 
say, shall we meet in London ?” 

sgl hope not.” 


shall; I see it in the future that we are to be 
thrown together a good deal somehow.” 
Confound it! This very thought was at the 
moment pressing painfully on my own mind. 
Just as I still kept thinking his face not unfa- 


miliar to me, and wondering where I could have | 


seen one like it before, so I began now to be 
weighed down with a hideous foreboding that 
this creature and I were likely to be brought to- 
q gether in some close and disagreeable way here- 
j after. The very nourishing of this thought drew 
with it a hesitation which unconsciously check- 


‘Then I hope we shall—and I am sure we | 
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ed my abrupt breaking away from my compan- 
ion. Involuntarily, irresistibly, I once more set 
myself to scan and study his features, in the 
vague hope of reading there some clew to my 
forebodings. 

““T see you don’t like the prospect,” he re- 
marked, with a chuckle; “but you need not 


much fear: you have no money, [know. Lucky 
for you, for I must get money somehow; and I 
am such a hand at billiards and cards! But I 


can’t wait for these slow and steady acquisitions 


when I get to London. I must have something 


Gare to Goodboy ! 


to open the campaign with. 
Good-by to you for the present; we'll meet again. 
Just now take your face hence. Thanks for de 
fending me so valiantly. Next time that, in the 
capacity of a discharged capora/, I am engaged 
in vindicating the honor of France against some 


| gigantic beef-eating Briton, I'll endeavor to have 
you close at hand.” 


At last he went away; and I could hear him 
trolling Partant pour la Syrie in a wonderfully 
sweet and mellow voice as he disappeared from 
my sight. 

Much relieved by our separation, I went 


| ‘ " 
briskly home; sincerely, though somehow not 
| very hopefully, praying that London might 


prove kind enough to hold us two without 


| bringing us together. 


OUR PRESENTATION AT COURT. 
— time to time the great clothes ques- 
tion has painfully agitated the diplomatic 
world of America, From the inner to the out- 
er circle has this agitation awakened the sup- 
posed subtle and learned intellect of diplomacy, 
| to receive no satisfactory solution, and be quiet- 
| ed down only to break out afresh with increased 
| aggravation. 

The grave question of clothes is this: Im- 
memorial nsage has established as law at the 
courts of Europe that at all social gatherings 
| graced by royalty your diplomate shall appear 
| in court costume. And this means the dress 
| the diplomate wears on like occasions when in 
But our 
| American diplomate has no sovereign other than 
the people, and no court that calls for more in 
the way of dress than a whole coat graced by 
|elean linen. If, then, our accredited agent of 
the State Department, residing near the court 
of some European sovereign, complies with the 


the presence of his own sovereign. 


social law concerning dress, he is forced to adopt 
| the costume of some other court than his own. 
Now, is not this a grave and subtle question ? 

Is it not worthy the profoundest study and the 

| most delicate handling? Unfortunately it has 
| to be considered, and finally settled, by our sov- 
ereign, the people; and our sovereign, the peo- 
ple, does not consider profoundly or handle such 
questions with much delicacy. ‘“ Why,” is in- 
| dignantly demanded, “shall a proud represent- 
| ative of the great Republic be forced to put on 
this absurd dress, that is, after all, a base liv- 
|ery, marking an inferior class in an effete des- 
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potism? No, never!” And so our gracious 
sovereign, on the stump, and through the press, 
settles the great clothes question. 

Such had been the consideration, and such 
the settlement, when our worthy Minister, the 
Hon. John Y. Mason, arrived in Paris as the 
accredited diplomatic agent of the Government 
of the United States at the court of St. Cloud. 
Mr. Mason, in common with all our diplomates 
then abroad, was sorely puzzled by Mr. Marcy's 
instructions to appear, on all occasions, in the 
plain dress of an American citizen. 

Mr. Buchanan, with one eye on the exigencies 
of the situation at St. James, and one on the 
orders of his superior in Washington, sought to 
compromise by putting his dignitied person into 
a suit of plain black, with a snowy vest and 
white choker, and had in consequence been 
mistaken for an upper servant by one of the 
effete aristocracy at a court entertainment, and 
requested to make himself lively with an over- 
coat and umbrella. 

Pierre Soulé, on the other hand, not being 
blessed with Mr. Buchanan’s peculiar powers 
of vision, that enabled him to look on both 


silk velvet, that was something of a cross be- 
tween Ben Franklin and the Prince of Den- 
mark, Mr. Sanford, who preceded Mr, Mason 


at Paris as chargé daffaires ad interim, alone | 


complied with the instructions, and appeared 
before Napoleon III., 
brilliant court in the simple dress of a simple 
citizen, 


| Mr. Marey’s instructions. No, Sah. 


something of their untried and much-dreade, 
duties. Among the American diplomates thy 
dry-nursed by the accomplished Diggs was ms 
corpulent and good-natured chief, Mr. Jolin y. 
Mason. Of course on this delicate and diff 
question of clothes John was consulted 
his opinion closed the discussion, 

** I'll tell you what it is, Sah,” he said, with 
great deliberation, balancing his tall figure 
one leg, while the other permitted his toe 
lightly touch the floor, in a pose worthy a study, 
“Tl tell you what it is. You come here as d 
Minister, an’ de Emperor or Monsieur Droays 
d’Lhuys ‘I! be glad to see you ef you come 
yr shirt-sleeves, But when de Empress, o1 
Madame Drouyn d’Lhuys, invites you to de din- 
ner or de reception, and puts on de card , 
uiform, you can do one thing or de udder: 
you can put on de uniform an’ go, or you can 
keep otf de uniform an’ stay at home. It won't 
do to go dah in y’r shirt-sleeves an’ say dat was 


You can 


icult 


» Ald 


on 


mind Mr, Marcy an’ stay at home. An’ my ob- 


servations has taught me dat most 6f dis diplo- 


| macy is done at dese entertainments.” 
sides at one time, got up a fancy dress of black | 


** Tl be hanged !” exclaimed his Excellency, 


in the vulgar tongue of the Old Dominion, “ jf 
; the nigger hasn’t uttered more good sense on 


the Empress, and their | 


From this compliance with the instructions | 
of our Secretary of State, on the part of Mr. 


Sanford, came all our grief. ‘The Hon. 
Y¥. Mason, whose name, by-the-by, 


John 


the court | 


printer would persist in publishing as John y., | 
and the students of the Quartier Latin inno- | 


cently called okd Johnny-cake, had taken the | 
clothes question under careful consideration, 
and had, moreover, consulted one of the ablest 
diplomates we then had abroad. This eminent 


the subject than I have heard yet.” 

And so it was determined to don the court 
dress in violation of orders. I was somewhat 
surprised to find that, after all this deliberation 
and debate, as if the conclusion were held in 
abeyance, that his Excellency John Y. had 
been possessed of his court suit from the first. 

A grave difficulty met the Minister on the 
threshold. Of our diplomatic corps abroad, 
Mr. Sanford alone obeyed instructions in refer- 
ence to clothes. It is true that he had not been 
very successful in impressing upon the decorated 
despotisms of Europe the charming simplicity of 
our republican government. Being only a Sec- 
retary of Legation, acting ad interim as chargé 
daffaires, the decorated despotisms regarded 


person was an American citizen of African de- | the move as an ill-mannered act on the part of 


scent, and rejoiced in the plain name of John | 
Diggs. 

This colored diplomate had been taken from 
Philadelphia to Europe as a servant by Mr. 


} 


Rush, and left abroad by that Envoy Extraor- | 


dinary. 
study of diplomacy; and acquiring a knowledge 
of languages the distinguished politicians sent 
abroad by our Government seldom possess, and 
blessed with a common-sense our educated 
diplomatists are prone to lack, he was emi- 
nently successful. 


John had turned his attention to a| 


one so insignificant that it was beneath serious 
attention. What John Diggs had said was true 
enough. To obey Mr. Marcy was to decline 
invitations to all court ceremonies and enter- 
tainments. Fora secretary to ignore the usages 
of his class and the wishes of his host or hostess 


| was simply an impertinence, and was treated 


He had, above all, a prac- | 


tical knowledge of the intricate and delicate | 


ceremonies connected with court life. These 
rare accomplishments came in time to be known 
and appreciated ; and the gentlemen of this free 


land of ours, who are taken from the political | 


arena to make a part of the most cultivated, as | 


well as the ablest, class connected with the gov- 
ernments of Europe, generally engaged John to 


| 


with contempt. For a minister to do so would 
be considered a grave affront, and as such would 
meet with quick resentment. 

Mr. Sanford, however, had obeyed instruc- 
tions, and he now refused positively to accom- 
pany Mr. Mason to the first court ball of the 
season, where quite a number of American citi- 
zens were to be presented, Of the ceremony 
attending a presentation the American Minister 
knew little, and his lately appointed secretary, 
quite as ignorant, cared less, The unhappy old 
gentleman begged the late diplomate, of the 
| simple citizen’s Cress, in the most beseeching 


meet them at Liverpool, that they might learn | and piteous manner to accompany him, but the 
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_— seilietiaiaieiiinaaiiiats anil 
austere representative of republican simplicity | reply to the troublesome questions of the ex- 
positively declined. cited crowd. 
" Jt was a trying moment, and involved much Strange to relate, an English attaché came 
tak and a heavy consumption of tobacco, to to the relief of the perplexed Minister. He 
which last-named article the Minister resorted | begged pardon for his intrusion, and said that 
with increased energy when his diplomatic brain | he saw the Minister and his attachés were new 
was vexed by some intricate question, as tie | to the business, and begged leave to suggest 
one now demanding solution. The Judge would | that if Mr. Mason would place his compatriots 
assure me that “‘ it quieted the nerves, cleared | on one side of the room, in a line, he, the Min- 
the brain, opened the pores;” and I can add | ister, cquid observe the manner the English 
that with magical effect it gave to a Virginia | Embassador went through the ceremony. It 
gentleman all the aplomb necessary for the most | consisted merely in walking backward before 
trying occasions, and if it did not improve the | the Emperor, and presenting each one by name, 
mind or polish the manners, it at least lifted | with his cr her residence. 
one above the embarrassment of feeling the de- The line was soon formed. A new trouble 
ficiencies. e presented itself. The people to be introduced, 
Sanford was obstinate, and Mr. Mason found | each by name, were strangers to Mr. Mason. 
that he would have to throw up the presenta- | He did not know their several cognomens, and 
tion or undertake it without assistance. The | walking up and down the line he demanded 
gentleman who had filled the several positions | earnestly that they should “sing out their 
of Judge, Congressman, and Attorney-General | names.” But when their names were so sung 
was not to be daunted by “‘ the fringe-work and | out he found that he could not remember them. 
flummery of a court presentation ;” and he swore | While thus engaged the Emperor and suit 
a great oath that he would present Muggins and | entered, and the presentation of the English be- 
Co. or die. |gan. Mr. Mason ceased his demand for names, 
‘It requires something more, however, than | and gazed earnestly at the process being gone 
the experience of American official life, even | through with, that he might learn something 
when sustained by the best of whisky and the | of his duties. The Americans ceased talking, 
purest tobacco, to enable one to look calmly | and settled in a fixed stare at the world-wide 
through the gilding of a court such as that im- | celebrity before them. 
perial tailor and upholsterer, Louis Napoleon, I know of no shock more positively disagree- 
has created. Mr. Mason was not of that class | able than one’s first view of Louis Napoleon on 
who can pierce the outer seeming to the real | foot, and near enough for accurate criticism. 
substance, and retain a self-possession from an | He sits tall, and in carriage or on horseback 
inner sense of superior merit. The rattling roar | appears at his best. But on foot his short, thin 
of carriages, the glare of lights, the gorgeous | legs and long body make up an awkward fig- 
stairway, made beautiful by flowers and impos- | ure, below the medium height; and one looks 
ing by the Cent Garde, up which swept a living | in vain at the retreating forehead, weak chin, 
stream of beautiful women and decorated men, | narrow, drooping shoulders, and broad hips for 
struck awe into the soul of the Virginia diplo- | any of the well-known and distinctive marks of 
mate. How he found his way to the presenta- | the Bonaparte family. One gazed hopelessly 
tion room remains a mystery. When there his | into the dull, glazed eyes, that have an un- 
troubles began. pleasant resemblance to those of a deceased 
The room reserved for Americans was the | mackerel, at his red bottle-nose, and retreating 
one given also to the English. Mr. Mason was | chin to find evidences of intellect and charac- 
immediately surrounded by citizens of our free | ter. He was dressed on this occasion in tight 
land, done up in court costume that, either | breeches, thatshowed toadisadvantage hisshort, 
through the awkwardness of the wearers or | slender legs, while the close-fitting coat was so 
from the fact that the hired dresses did not fit | clumsy that it suggested concealed armor, He 
comfortably, made them resemble the armies | strove, evidently, to hide a slight limp, the ori- 
on the stage in spectacular dramas, that stalk | gin of which I never heard explained. 
about conscious of the jeers and laughter of the The English presentation came at last to an 
audience, Crowding about their unhappy Min- | end, and Mr. Mason’s task began. Remember- 
ister, they begged to know what they were to | ing the name of his first victim he succeeded, 
do, where place themselves, and how to act? | without blunder, in making the American Mug- 
The appearance of the diplomatist was as ludi- | gins and the Third Napoleon acquainted with 
erous as his position was pitiable. The back | each other. But with the next our Minister 
of his unbuttoned coat made a straight line from | came to a full stop. He could not remember 
collar to tail. That part of his rotund person | the name, and the poor man tried in vain by a 
which the satirical Benton said was content | stage whisper to communicate the magic word. 
only when filled with oysters, seemed to round | The Emperor waited with that calm indiffer- 
out to twice its ordinary size, while his cocked | ence which is far more aggravating than any 
hat was fixed firmly to the back of his good- | expression of impatience, He waited without 
natured old head. Firmly grasping his dress- result, and he might have so waited an indefinite 
sword, he rolled to and fro, using language | time, for the wretched man whose introduction 
more remarkable for its force than polish in | stopped the way suddenly grew red in the face, 
Vou. XXXVIIL—No. 226.—32 
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and lost all power of artioulation, Judge Ma- 
son saw apoplexy before him, when relief came 
in the shape of a happy idea that struck his dip- 
lomatic brain. Stepping back a few paces he 
exclaimed : 

“T have the honor to introduce your Majesty 
to all these good people. They are all Ameri- 
cans.” 

This mode of presenting, by platoon, was new 
to his Majesty aforesaid; but accepting the sit- 
uation, he withdrew a few paces, so as to take 
in the entire line, and then began his usual 
speech on such occasions : 

‘*You have done me a great compliment, 
ladies and gentlemen, by coming so far to visit 
my court. You come from a great country. 
I remember your country—I was once there my- 
self—” 

At this point a tall, awkward New England- 


er, looking at the court thus referred to through | 
a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, thought it | 
about time to say something to relieve the gen- | 
eral sense of restraint, and so cried out, in a/| 


very insinuating, soothing, though rather nasal, 
tone: 

‘* And we were very glad to have you among 
us, your Majesty.” 

A burly gentleman, full of conceit, and gor- 
geously decorated with a medal some enthusi- 
astic fire company had presented him, indignant 
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ber of flunkies started in pursuit : of the wrong 
doers. This created some confusion, and in 
the midst of it came the cry of ** Make w; ay, 
“Open a passage, will you?” and above the 
crowd was seen a tall yellow feather, violent) 
agitated as the pennant of a ship in a head-se u 
Directly the Minister and family were disco 
ered being conducted to the diplomatic bene he: 
where seats had been reservedy On reaching the 
place designated Mr. Mason found that the stoy; 
gentleman from New York with the fire cop 
pany’s decoration, and bravely flanked by seye; 
daughters, had been mistaken for the America; 
Minister, and was in quiet possession of honor 
and comfort. 

** Well,” exclaimed Mr. Mason, “ I'li be— 
But words failed to do the subject justice. 

Thus ended our Presentation at Court. 


ABOUT HEAT. 


“no any one touches an object, be jt 
what it may, and pronounces it hot o 


| cold, he ordinarily does so with a positiveness 
| that evidently shows that he has no anticip atior 


of the possibility of contradiction. His asser 
tion, however, may be false; and lest he should 
be surprised at any one having the boldness to 


| deny it, let us place him in a position where he 


that any other than himself should presume to | 


speak, added, in a loud voice : 

*¢ And we hope soon to see you there again, 
your Majesty.” 

The proposition, made so heartily, to resume 


e to his own con- 
are not worthy of the 


can refute himself, and prove 
viction that his senses 


| faith he has in them. 


travels once more that had proven so mean and 


miserable, disconcerted his Imperial Majesty to 
such an extent that he abruptly terminated the 
review, by gathering up his side-arms and going 
off almost at a.canter. This absurd scene was 
acted quietly enough, the disposition to laugh be- 
ing controlled by the politeness so general in the 
polished capital of France, and by the restraint | 


Take three bowls, put in the first iced water, 
in the second water of the ordinary temperature, 
and in the third tepid water, and then let om 
positive friend, after thrusting his right hand 
into the bowl of iced water and his left into the 


bowl of tepid water, plunge both hands into the 


| 


necessary to success in establishing the elaborate | 


etiquette of a new court. One, only, 
hide his intense satisfaction. 
a very gay court dress, found afterward to be 
the Master of Horse, indulged in a grin that 
extended from ear to ear the moment the Em- 
peror’s back was turned, and the Master of 


failed to | 
A large man, in | 


bowl containing water of the ordinary temper 
ature. Now suppose that his right hand had 
an organ of speech exclusively ifs own, what 
would it say? Simply this, that the water in 
the second bowl was hot; and his left hand, if 
similarly endowed, would as positively deny the 
assertion, and declare that the same water was 
cold. If inthe course of his domestic peregrin 
ations he should have occasion to go from his 
warm parlor into the cool cellar, he would o 


| his return pronounce the moderately heat: 


| apartment hot; 


Horse saved himself from a horse-laugh by | 


punching violently his companion as _ they 
marched away. 


and if, on the contrary,. his 
visit should be to the warmer kitchen, he would 


| no doubt as emphatically declare the same to 


| be uncomfortably cold. 


The line of presented Americans immediately | 


broke ranks, and, surrounding the two unfortu- 


nates who had thus unexpectedly terminated | 
the imperial interview so dear to the American | 
heart, poured out their indignation in language | 


more pointed than polite. The elongated nui- 


sance from New England, who had opened the | 


conversation with the Third Napoleon to relieve 
his embarrassment, seized on a very fleshy wo- 


It is thus that a tem- 
perature say of 60° may be considered both 
warm and cold according to the season. With 
the thermometer at that degree in midwinter 
we should suffer from the heat, and be disposed 
to take off our coats and throw open the win- 
dow ; and in midsummer, chilled by the cold, 
we would seek tomfort by crouching about a 
blazing fire. The senses, therefore, are not 
likely to be of much aid in our investigation, 


man, and begun waltzing to the first notes of | for they evidently are often incapable of distin- 


music that smote upon his ear. As it was in| 
violation of court etiquette for any one to waltz | 
before the imperial quadrille had ended, a num- 


| guishing heat from cold. 
The philosophers, moreover, have not yet 


| been able to give us any very clear insight into 
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ABOUT 


the nature of this principle, the phenomena of 
which are so familiar to us all. They have, 
however, at different epochs started more or 
less plausible theories. Until some forty or fifty 
years ago heat was generally regarded as ma- 
-erial consisting of a fluid substance that flowed 
nto various bodies, passing between the mole- 
ules which composed them. It was called ca- 
lorie, and a body was said to be cooled when 
some of it was emptied out, and warmed when 
poured in. According to the favorite hypoth- 
esis of our day heat is immaterial, being simply 
, movement of the particles of a body which, 
n proportion to its rapidity or slowness, be- 
omes warm or cold. Its transmission from 
one substance to another is like that of the 
wave of a fluid which spreads from the point 
yulse throughout the whole. This, which 
ientific men call the dynamic theory, is with 
|| its plausibility only a speculation as yet, and 
in be of no aid in the study of the facts of 
heat, to which our,attention must be confined. 

The chief and most familiar source of heat is 

» sun. This great globe is a glowing mass 
een hundred thousand times larger than 
the earth, and, with its rays of warmth and 
ght diffused throughout space, animates all 
iature, bestowing upon it life and its attend- 
ant blessings of joy and fertility. That nations 
should have bowed down before and worshiped 
the sun, when the greatness and beneficence of 
its power were every where so manifest, is not 
The fire-worshipers of ancient 











surprising. 
Persia and Mexico, being without the guide 

f revelation, were naturally led, as they daily 

ontemplated the glorious luminary pouring its 

full tide of effulgence over the earth, and ever 

renewing its glad harvests of abundance, to re- 

gard it as the vital principle, and therefore 

Deity. Manco Capac, conscious of the vener- 

ation of the Peruvians for the sun, pretended 

that he and his wife were its offspring, and 

thus sueceeded in acquiring such a hold upon 

the superstition of the people that he estab- 

lished a dynasty which lasted through the long 
series of Incas, of whom he was the first. His 
descendants were called the children of the 
sun, and being supposed to be of divine origin, 

were alone deemed capable of reigning. The 
royal race always cultivated a field with their 
own hands, to symbolize their descent from the 
great source of productiveness. 

The philosophers can, by afi ingenious instru- 
ment which they possess, measure the quantity 
of heat emitted by the sun, and by its use they 
have found that that which reaches us in one 
year is sufficient to melt a mass of ice large 
enough to cover the whole earth with a thick- 
ness of a hundred feet. This, however, gives 
us but a very inadequate idea of the sun’s an- 
nual heat, of which a very small portion indeed 
comes to this planet. ‘The whole quantity is 
two thousand three hundred million times as 
much, and would be sufficient, as can be ex- 
actly measured by the scientific instrument of 


which we. have spoken, to melt a mass of ice 
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spacious enough to cover the whole globe of 
the sun, which is fourteen hundred thousand 
times larger than the earth, with a thickness of 
1500 leagues! 
heat, but are so remote as to produce hardly 
any sensible effect upon this planet. The earth 
itself, moreover, is a constant source, its centre 
being composed of a hot fluid like the burnin 
lava which flows from a veleano. The temper 


The stars are also sources of 


ature rises about one degree, Fahrenheit, for 
every fifty feet we deseend, and thus at certain 
depths the water is always hot, and lower down, 
if not greatly compressed, in a state of vapor. 

Another source of heat is what the chemists 

call chemical action. Tlie fires which we make 
in our stoves and grates are familiar examples 
of this. We use wood and coal ordinarily be 
cause they are abundant and cheap, but there 
are many other combustible substances. When 
two different bodies combine to produce a new 
In slacking 
lime we have a familiar illustration of this. 
The water poured upon the solid substance 
combines with it, forming what chemists term a 
hydrate, and there is given out, as is apparent to 
the touch and sight, a great deal of heat. The 
philosophy of an ordinary fire is simply this: 
The combustible wood or coal is lighted and 
burned in a current of air which enters the 
room through every crevice of door and win- 
dow, and passing over the coals in grate, stove, or 
open fire-place, goes out at the chimney. Heat 
from without has to be applied at first, as is done 
by match or otherwise, in order to separate or 
destroy the cohesion of the atoms which com 
pose the combustible substance, wood, coal, or 
what not, that they may be free to unite with 
the air. This air is composed chiefly of two 
gases, oxygen and nitrogen. The former alone 
bears a part in the chemical action which con- 
stitutes the fire or combustion, uniting with the 
carbon, the principal constituent of the fuel, 
and forming carbonic acid gas, which escapes 
up the chimney with the superfluous nitrogen. 
The heat and light are the familiar phenomena 
which accompany this chemical action or com- 
bustion, and may be supposed to be evolved by 
the sudden shock of the atoms of carbon and 
oxygen, which have so great an affinity or fond- 
ness for each other that when brought near 
enough they rush together with a clash, like 
flint and steel. 

In all our ordinary fires the combustion is in- 
complete, and hence the black smoke or uncon- 
sumed carbon which escapes by the chimney. 
The more of this there is the greater is the 
waste. The ashes which are left are the va- 
rious earthy substances mixed with the fuel, and 
do not combine like the carbon with oxygen. 
Those grates, stoves, and furnaces are the most 
perfect which emit the least smoke, .and they 
might be made, though probably the expense 
would be too great for economical purposes, to 
consume the whole of it. Carbon, in whatever 

form it exists, may be entirely burned if the 
supply of oxygen be sufficiently abundant. The 


body heat is always the result 
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diamond, which is pure carbon, can be thus| We have another familiar illustration of ¢), 


readily consumed. Take, for example, the 
finest jewel in the French crown, the Regent, 


as it is called, which weighs nearly an ounce, | obtained from coai heated in close retort, 


and is worth over three millions of dollars, and 
after having heated it to redness set it in a jar 
of oxygen. In a short time it will be totally 
burned up, and nothing left but a quantity of 
invisible air. This will be about 11} gallons | 
of carbonic acid, composed of all the diamond 
and the gas, which have combined together in 
the act of combustion. A grate full of dia- | 


chemical action called combustion in our lights 
of nightly use. The gas we burn is generalj 


which gives out a gas which is made to pass 
into a great reservoir, from which it is distri} 
uted through subterranean pipes to the varions 
piaces of consumption. By means of a pressure 
applied to the reservoir the gas escapes in a je; 
upon the opening of the stop-cock, and on the 
near approach of a lighted match takes fire 
and burns with an illuminating flame. The 











monds, with a brisk draft of oxygen, would | gas is composed of hydrogen and carbon, both 
make the most brilliant as well as hottest of | of which combine with the oxygen of the air— 
fires, emitting no smoke and dropping no ashes, | the first forming water in a state of vapor, ani 


































































































































































































and be by all means more comfortable than the 
most glowing anthracite or cannel-coal. The 
expense might certainly be an objection; but if 
the comparatively poor Creesuses of the past 
have warmed their hands over burning sandal 
and cinnamon wood, we do not know why the 
richer Creesuses of the present, with their in- 
comes of twenty millions of dollars a year, with 
which the late Rothschild has been credited, 
should not make themselves occasionally com- 
fortable with a blazing fire of brilliants. 
Ordinary folks, however, will be forced to 
content themselves with the common fuel of 
wood and coal, and will be only too well satis- 
fied if, with the rapidly increasing prices, they 
shall be able to secure a due supply of these. 
The poor man’s fire-place is still an undiscover- 
ed boon. The stove, which he is now contpelled 
to use for economy’s sake, is a good heat-pro- 
ducer, but is at the same time a generator of 
noxious gases, and wilts while it warms. The 
open grate, on the contrary, gives out compar- 
atively little heat, but, being a good ventilator, 
carries off all noxious vapors. Its advantages, 
however, are purchased at too great a cost of 
money for common use. If further experiment 
shall confirm the results of the observation of 
the French men of science, that heated iron al- 
lows the passage through it of the noxious gas- 
es produced by the combustion of ortlinary fuel, 
it will be necessary to interdict the use of stoves 
made of such material. The porcelain ones 
of Germany and France do not throw out suffi- 
cient heat for our cold winters, and we must 
contrive something else. Properly constructed 
boilers, with pipes to distribute the steam, are 
the best means we have yet hit upon for the 
purpose; and these might, by a convenient un- 
derstanding between landlords and tenants, be 
applied so as to warm at the same time all the 
apartments of the large, or several of the small- 
er, houses occupied by the poor, and thus a com- 
fortable warmth might be secured at the low- 


| the latter carbonic acid. The result of this 


| . . 
| double combination is a strong heat, producir 


Ing 


| flame which keeps up a continu- 
ous burning of the gas as it escapes. 
| Each flame of burning gas com- 
| ing from the single hole of a burner 

is composed of three parts: the 

dark central part, where there is no 
| combustion, but where the carbon 
| begins to separate from the hydro- 
gen; the luminous stratum (repre- 
sented by the white portion of the 
accompanying diagram), where the 
| carbon is for the moment free and 
| heated to whiteness; and the ex- 
| terior bluish one, which is the hot- 

test, and where the combustion is 
|most complete. When the pur- 
| pose of burning gas is solely light, 
| it should be the object to increase 
| the middle or illuminating part of 
| the jet and diminish the two others—the inner 
}and outer, In other words, care must be taken 
| not to burn the carbon too little or too much. 
| For this purpose enough air should be supplied 
| to the flame to prevent the gas from passing 
| off in smoke, and ngf so much as to consume 
| it too rapidly and completely. If heat be the 
| purpose, and not light, all pants of the gas- 
| jet should be well exposed to the oxygen of the 
| atmosphere, that the carbon may be thorough- 
| ly consumed. 

The sources of heat are so abundant that the 
| fears which have been expressed of the consc- 
| quences of an exhaustion of the present supply 
|of wood and coal seem to be groundless. In 

England they have been greatly agitated upon 
the subject, and thfe calm mind of the philosoph- 
| ic Mill was so far disturbed by the prospect of 

a scarcity of fuel in the course of a hundred 

years or so that he favored the passage by Par- 
liament of a law to check the wasteful con- 
| sumption of coal in Great Britain. It is safe 


























est possible cost to each individual. For cook- | to presume that science will discover a means 
ing purposes there should be a kitchen and | of supplying the deficiency long before it is re- 
cook, too, for the common service. By such quired. The heat is superabundant, and all 
means the poor would be saved an expense they | that is needed is an economical mode of apply- 
can ill afford, and what is more important still, | ing it to human purposes. Already a French 
preserve their health, which is damaged prob- | chemist is said to have discovered a process by 
ably by no such frequent cause as the noxious | which oxygen gas may be made at so small a cost 


} 
. ree j re 
exhalations of their iron stoves. as to render it available for daily use. With a 
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heap and abundant omnis of this great sup- 
yorter of combustion, there are thousands of 
vubstanc es which, before practically useless, can 
1ow be burned for the purpose of supplying heat 
and light. Suppose, which is probable, that 
means should be found of making pure hydro- 
gen cheap as W ell as oxygen, we then should be 
able, by combining these two, to have at our dai- 
ly service the most powerful heat and light pro- 
duc er, the great power of which is displayed by 
what is known as the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 
Hydrogen gives out in burning four times as 
much heat as charcoal of the same weight, and 
with ten gallons of this gas and five gallons of 
oxygen we can melt a pound of platinum, the 
hardest of known metals. 

It is not necessary, however, to seek in the 
laboratory of the chemist for sources of the 
greatly needed heat. All nature is replete with 
it. The mere movement of certain substances 
upon one another is sufficient to develop fire ; 
antl it may be supposed that the savages, who 
are found universally to employ this means, 
were originally led to it by discovering dry limbs 
of trees inflamed by their rubbing together 
through the action of the wind. Friction is a 
familiar source of heat. We notice it in new 
and badly adjusted machinery. It has been a 
frequent cause of railway and other conflagra- 
tions. To prevent this consequence oil and oth- 
er fatty matters are frequently placed between 
the opposing surfaces of metal. The light ob- 
tained by striking together a flint and steel is 
an example of the generation of fire by friction. 
The hammer which strikes on an anvil heats it, 
and a leaden bullet is occasionally melted by 
the heat generated by its contact with an iron 
target. Count Rumford experimented with a 
casting intended for a cannon while on the lathe 
to be bored. A cavity was made at one of its 
ends, and a blunt borer adjusted, so as to de- 
velop intense friction at the bottom of the cav- 
ity. The borer being set to work hollowed out 
the piece, and produced heat enough in the 
course of the action to reduce to vapor in two 
hours and a half nine quarts of water. The 
effect of friction is not only shown by the move- 
ment of solids, but also of liquids and gases, 
With a glass syringe the air can be so com- 
pressed as to set fire to tinder. A careful cal- 
culator has estimated that the falls of the Rhine, 
the finest cataract in Europe, generates enough 
heat in one day to melt 12,000 cubic metres of 
ice, What, then, must be the daily solvent 
power of our mighty Niagara! Every trick- 
ling brook and rushing river, and the great ocean 
above all, with its ceaseless movement, are heat 
producers. The sailors tell us that the sea is 
warmer when rough than smooth, and science 
confirms their statement. The mutual attraction 
between the moon and earth pulls the ocean, as 
it were, out of its place, causing the phenomena 
of the tides, and thus creates an inequality of 
surface which acts as a drag upon the motion 
of our planet, and by the friction which results 
must produce a large quantity of heat. It has 
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been calculated by an ingenious philosopher 
that if the earth were retarded in its revolution 
until it stood still, that the quantity of heat 
evolved would be equal to that emitted by the 
sun in eighty-one days. 

“It has been prophesied by the Apostle St. 
Peter,” said Professor Tyndall, ‘that the ele- 
ments shall be dissolved in fire. The simple 
motion of the earth comprehends all that is 
necessary and sufficient for the accomplishment 
of this prophecy.” » The annual revolution of 
the earth round the sun is made at the rate of 
1100 miles a minute. If this movement were 
to be suddenly stopped, a heat would result suf- 
ficient to reduce the whole of our globe into 
vapor; and if the earth fell into the sun, it 
would by the shock disengage as much beat as 
a ball of pure charcoal six thousand times bigger 
would while burning in oxygen. 

We are all familiar with the intense heat often 
produced by lightning, which will fuse together 
the great links of iron cables, dissolve bell and 
clapper of lofty tower into one indistinct mass 
of metal, and-burn large houses and mighty 
ships, With his various instruments the chem- 
ist can imitate on a small scale these effects of 
that powerful and mysterious agent, electricity. 
The most intense heat known is that obtained 
between the two charcoal points of the wires 
attached to the opposing zinc and copper plates 
of a galvanic pile when brought together. A 
light indicates the nucleus of action, which is 
called the voltaic are. 

Animal and vegetable life, moreover, are 
sources of heat. A chemical operation is ever 
going on in every living body, which is a slow 
combustion ; and plants, though they are rather 
consumers than producers of heat, are all, to a 

| certain degree, the latter. ‘There are chemical 
combinations constantly taking place in the 
roots, buds, flowers, and fruits during growth, 
which are accompanied by an evolution of heat, 
though not in large quantities. 

The burning fuel by which we warm our- 
selves, whether in stove, grate, or on open 
hearth, throws out the heat in straight lines or 
radu, and the process is hence termed radiation. 
The heat from the sun, and most sources in fact, 
comes to us in the same manner. Wherever 
there are two or more bodies so placed rela- 
tively in space that their mutual action may 
not be interrupted, the hotter continues to send 
its heat to the cooler until an equality of tem- 
perature is established. For convenience of 
illustration it may be imagined that there is an 
ethereal medium through which this communi- 
cation takes place, in waves like those widening 
circles produced by the fall of a stone on the 
quiet surface of a lake. In the case of the fire 
or the sun, if this be the mode by which their 
heat is propagated, it is impossible, from the ex- 
cessive speed of its extending circles of motion, 
to see them as we doin water. _ An idea of this 
speed may be formed when we recollect that 
the sun is ninety millions of miles distant from 
the earth, and that traveling on an ethereal rail- 
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road at twenty miles 
more than five hundred years to get there. 
Thus the journey could only be accomplished 
by means of relays of ages composed of many 
successive generations of mankind. The solar 
light, or heat, for they are supposed to be iden- 
tical, however, flashes over that immense course 
in eight minutes! The ordinary fire in the 
grate diffuses its warmth precisely in the same 
manner, and may be considered a little sun of 
brief duration. . 

‘There are two kinds of rays of heat, the dark 
andluminous. Both are alike inthis respect, that 
they are intercepted by certain bodies, as wood, 
for example, but differ from each other inas- 
much that the dark can not, while the luminous 
can, pass through glass. When the sun throws 
its bright, warm rays upon the window they in- 
stantly traverse the panes without even heating 
them immediately. 
blazing fire would pass with equal ease through 
a glass screen. A wooden one, however, would 
intercept the rays of both sun and blazing coal. 
Some sources of heat emit luminous and dark 
rays; the former only are transmitted by glass, 
while the latter are arrested in their passage. 


Others, again, give out only dark, as, for in- | 


stance, a vessel of boiling water. In foundries 
the workmen use glass screens to protect their 
eyes from the flow of molten metal; they thus 
receive only the luminous rays, which are less 
burning than the dark ones. 

The surface of a body has a wonderful influ- 
ence upon its emission of heat. If we take a 
square copper vessel and blacken one side, whiten 
n second, leave the third of its natural dullness, 
and polish the fourth, and then fill it with boiling 
water, we shall find, upon applying a thermome- 
ter, that the greatest heat will be given out from 
the dark and the least from the bright, while the 
other two willindicate intermediate tempera- 
tures. The water in a kettle of a dull exterior 
surface will boil much sooner than that in one of 
brilliant polish; but the latter will, by way of com- 
pensation, retain its heat much longer than the 
former. Itis easy to draw from these scientific 
facts a useful lesson of domestic economy. The 
labor of the housewife should be rather expend- 
ed upon the silver tea-pot of the parlor than the 
copper of the kitchen; and if warmth, not ele- 
gance, is her object, she should hold fast to her 
old rough stove of cast iron, and reject the new- 
fangled heater with its more polished exterior. 
Dr. Franklin took a number of pieces of cloth 
of different colors, and placing them on the 
snow exposed to the sun, found that it melted 
most rapidly under the black, and least so under 
the white. This the men of science explain by 
the statement that the latter is more absorbent 
of solar heat than the former; but long before 
the philosophers had thought of theorizing and 
experimenting upon the subject mankind had 
been making a practical application of the prin- 
ciple. 
wandering over the parched desert, has wrapped 
himself in his burnous of white wool, because 


an ‘heied it would take | 


Yhe bright heat of the) 


The Arab, from the earliest days of his | 
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ii, 
we felt it to ra the best protection from the sun, 
White clothing is certainly more Suitable, as fa; 
as its color is concerned, than black for sum- 
mer, because its power of absorption of heat j; 
lees, and for winter because it retains longe 
whatever it acquires. 


Black, when expooed te to 
the sun, 


receives heat readily, but on being 
placed in the shade it gives away more free); 

veil what belongs naturally to the body. Na. 
ture has for this reason given to animals in the 
polar regions, where the sun is so chary of heat, 
garments of white fur, that they may retain the 
natural warmth of their bodies. 
of the world, where the seasons alternate jp 
temperature, the coat is only changed to white 
during the rigorous winter. The best means 
of preserving a body from being heated by ra- 
diation is to give it a polished surface. Nature 
has supplied the negro with a’contrivance de- 
prived of which, his sable suit becoming insuffer- 
able, he would be compelled to strip off his flesh 
and, as Sydney Smith recommended, sit in his 
bones. ‘The black skin of the African has the 
advantage of radiating heat in the shade with 
great facility, and thus tempering the broiling 
effects of the tropic; but it would have the 
great disadvantage, too, of absorbing warmth 
in the sun, were it not plentifully supplied with 
a natural oil which keeps it in a constant state 
of shine. Its whole surface in this way becomes 
a good reflector, which throws back harmless 
the darting solar rays. A plank upon which 
letters in gilt had been inscribed was exposed 
to a large fire. ‘The wood was charred all 


In some parts 


| around, but the characters remained untouched, 
| 
the 


rays of heat having been absorbed by the 
former, but reflected by the gilding of the lat- 
ter. Gardeners paint their walls black, that 
they may absorb the sun’s heat and subsequent- 
ly radiate it upon the ripening fruit, which thus 
receives a double supply of mellowing warmth, 

We all know, or may know if we please by 
trying the experiment, that we can hold a bit 
of wood, say an ordinary match, in the blaze 
of a candle until it is burnt up almost to the 
finger ends; while a piece of metal, for ex- 
ample a brass pin, thrust only for a moment 
into the fire, will become instantaneously too 
hot for the hand. The movement of heat, which 
is so different in the two substances, is called 
by the chemists conduction; and the metal is 
termed a good, and the wood a bad, conductor, 
because this action takés place with facility in 
the former, and with difficulty in the latter. 
Solid substances differ greatly in conducting 
power. Wood, charcoal, wool, cotton, and the 
like, are generally bad, and the metals good, con- 
ductors. These, moreover, vary greatly from 
sach other. If we plunge in the same vessel 
of boiling water a silver and a pewter or iron 
spoon, we shall find that the handle of the first 


| will become hotter sooner than either of the 


others. This proves that silver is the best con- 
ductor of heat of the three metals. 

We are all aware that in the same room, 
heated in every part to an equal temperature, 
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the various objects of furniture or what not 
which it may contain will, 6n being touched, 
give different sensations. ‘The rug or carpet 
will feel warm, the marble slab of the pier-ta- 
ble cold, and the metal door-knob colder still. 
(he sensation of heat or cold depends upon 
the degree of conducting power or facility pos- 
sessed by the objects touched of withdrawing 
the warmth from the hand. ‘Thus the poor 
conductor, wool, feels warm; the good conduct- 
or, stone, feels cold; and the better conductor, 
brass, feels colder. 

The bad conductors may be rendered, by 
change of form, incapable of any power of con- 
duction whatsoever. Thus a red-hot cannon- 
ball can be safely conveyed in a wooden wheel- 
barrow filled with sand or stone reduced to pow- 
der. Ice is so well preserved in saw-dust, which 
is nothing but wood cut up into fine particles, 
that it ean be sent, as it often is, from Boston 
to Calcutta as a profitable article of commerce. 
rhe philosophers account for the loss of power 
of conduction through these changes of form by 
the fact of the destruction of molecular con- 
tinuity by the minute division of the substance, 
and the interposition, in consequence, of layers 
of air between the particles of the body thus 
separated. 

The various tissues used for clothing derive 
their fitness to our wants from their conduct- 
Experience, it is tre2, had an- 
ticipated the discoveries of science, and the 
Esquimaux had clothed themselves in furs and 
fed upon blubber long before a Davy and a 
Liebig established the philosophic necessity of 
the one and the other. Nature, neither retard- 
ed by the slowness of experiment nor diverted 
by the vagaries of theory, but acting from the 
first with the certainty of fixed law, has antici- 
pated the philosophers, as she will be found on 
more intimate knowledge with her works al- 
ways to have done. Animals and vegetables, 
by her unerring skill and provident care, are 
supplied with such coverings as are best fitted 
to resist all changes of temperature. We have 
benefited by the wise suggestions of Nature, and 
borrowed the tissues from her loom, cutting 
them, however, to our own patterns. All the 
material of our clothing is formed of substances 


ing powers. 


which have served once to cover plants and 


beasts. Warm-blooded animals require, par- 
ticularly in cold countries, the warmest cover- 
ings; for, according to a well-known chemical 
law, the warmer a body is than the space by 
which it is surrounded the greater is the fa- 
cility with which it grows cold. Thus Nature 
provides the arctic beast with thick furs, and 
the bird with a plumage which is even a 
worse conductor, and consequently a better 
preservative of the natural heat of the animal. 
The numberless filaments which compose the 
hair or a feather, in themselves very bad con- 
ductors, render the integuments to which they 
belong still worse conductors by the layers of 
air they admit among their endless subdi- 
visions. The air, in fact, is the worst possible 
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conductor. It is thus not only the fibre of the 
wool of which our winter garments are generally 
made that renders them warm, but more es 
pecially the air which is always interposed be- 
tween the spaces of its loosely-woven tissue. 
Although liquids have more or less power of 
conduction, they are generally heated by a pro- 
cess termed convection in science, but which 
means nothing more than the simple English 
When water in a glass ves 
sel is exposed to heat there will soon be ob 


word conveyance. 


served a continued series of particles rising in 
the centre and falling at the sides. The for 
mer is the water expanded by the heat below, 
where it is directly applied, and being in con 
sequence lighter, ascends to the surface, where 
it is cooled, and acquiring weight from con 
lensation, now descends as the latter. The 
whole mass becomes thus heated by the con 
vection or conveyance of the heated particles 
up the centre and down the sides of the vessel. 
Water and many other liquids, however, are 
conductors, but such slow and imperfect ones 
that their surfaces may be made to boil while 
their depths are solid with ice. 

Experience has taught most housewives that 
the effectual way of boiling fluids is to apply 
the heat to the bottom of their pots and other 
vessels, If any one, however, should be dis 
posed to doubt what both practice and theory 
teach on this subject, let her try to boil her 
kettle with heating only its top and sides. If, 
before taking her breakfast, she awaits the iss 
of her experiment, she will probably be obliged 
to postpone that matutinal meai to the next day 
Gases are heated in the same manner and with 
Many of the 
most interesting phenomena of nature, such as 
the course of the Gulf-stream and other marine 
currents, with their wondrous influences upon 
climate, and the existence of the warm polar 
sea discovered by Dr. Kane, are easily explained 
by the action of this physicallaw. The atmos 
phere is evidently subjected to the same; and 
the winds, hitherto deemed so fickle as to pass 
long without question as the best illustration of 
caprice, are found, after all, to be guided by a 
fixed principle. 

Heat can be reflected and refracted, just as 
light. The properties of the two are so alike 
that many men of science regard them as iden 
tical. With a couple of concave mirrors prop 
erly adjusted, a piece of red-hot iron in the fo 
cus of one may be made to melt a lump of ice 
in that of the other placed at a great distance 
off. There is no scientific difficulty in beliey 
ing that Archimedes set fire with his huge re- 
flectors of metal to the Roman fleet during the 
siege of Syracuse. Buffon, in comparatively 
modern times, burned wood with a mirror at 
a distance of two hundred feet. With convex 
lenses, however, more certain and powerful ef. 
It is a curious fact 


greater facility by convection. 


fects may be produced. 
that an intense heat has been obtained by 
means of ice. A lens ten feet in diameter 
was made of this cold material in England, 
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and, on being placed in a proper direction to | is done through the agency of heat 


the sun, ignited a quantity of gunpowder ex- 
posed to its focus. 

If we take a rod of iron which, when cold, 
exactly fits a ring of the same metal, and heat 


it, we shall find that it has become too large to | 
pass. This is in consequence of the expansive | 


power of heat, which is particularly great in 


metals. The wheel-wright, in order that the | 


iron tire may cling firmly to the wheel, makes 


it so small that it will not fit until enlarged by | 


exposure to heat. When hot it is easily put 
on, but on becoming cold it is as difficult to 
get off. It is common for an apothecary to 
remove a firmly fixed stopper from a glass vial 


by applying heat te the neck, which is thus ex- | 


panded and its mouth widened so as to allow 
of the easy exit of that which closes it up. In 
al] structures where metals are used it is nec- 
essary to make provision for expansion by heat. 
Thus the iron rails of a railway are never laid 
with their ends closely attached, but a space is 
always left between them. In a railway two 


hundred and fifty miles in length the iron rails | 


will measure nine hundred feet longer in sum- 
mer than winter; and if there should not be 
left a free space for such an expansion the road 
would be so twisted out of shape and broken 
as to become impassable. Fluids and gases 
are subject to the same law; and the familiar 
thermometer owes its usefulness as a measurer 
of temperature to the expansibility by heat, and 
consequent contractibility by cold, of the mer- 
cury or spirit of which it may be composed. 


° a. ° ° ? it can be 
proved that this principle in nature performs i 
| recognizable part of it. In the steam or hot- 
| air engine it is found that with the same 


: } quan- 
| tity of fuel burned there is more heat e 


xpend- 
ed, which consequently disappears when er 
chine is in operation than when at rest. it 
is with man. When in perfect repose he uso 
up less and therefore disengages more heat than 
| when he is at work, although the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, and consequently the animal 
combustion, be exactly the same. That jp. 
creased activity generally warms the body does 
not really, though apparently, contradict this 
fact ; for when this occurs there is access to air 
and a greater consumption of oxygen, with nec- 
essarily a brisker combustion. While more heat 
is used up in motion, there is also a larger sup- 
ply obtained through an augmented respiration 
in an atmosphere abounding in that vital gas, 
which is the quickener of human and all other 
| fire. 

With the discovery of the fact that heat is a 
motive force, and the invention of mechanical 
means of concentrating, storing, and applying 
the abundance of it which flows from its great 
| natural source, the sun, we are encouraged to 

believe that we are on the eve of a revelation 

| to man of a future dominion over nature to 
which in his loftiest imaginings he has never 
| aspired, 


MISSING. 


The form of all matter is essentially depend- | OT a day passes but persons go from their 
ent upon heat, which can convert solids into | homes on the ordinary business of life, 
liquids and liquids into gases, By it the hard-| leaving behind them an expectancy of the 
est iron is melted into a running stream, and | usual return, but are never seen or heard of 
the falling water raised to a floating vapor. | more, unless it be that after an absence, often 


With a sufficient increase of temperature the 
whole aspect of fhe earth would be changed, 
and its adamantine rocks dissolved into a fluid 
and its seas dissipated into air. The point of 
fusion or melting of substances greatly varies. 
Gold requires twenty times as much heat as 
wax to liquefy. There are certain substances, 
of which carbon or charcoal is one, which re- 


sist the power of fusion of any degree of heat | 


at ourcommand, There are others which can 
only be fused under pressure, as, for example, 
marbie, whieh has been melted by inclosing it 
in a gun-barrel hermetically sealed. 

Water, under the influence of heat, is turned 
into steam, the might of which is due to its ex- 
pansive power. Heat thus, as may be made 
manifest through the steam and caloric en- 
gines, is indirectly a source of mechanical mo- 
tion. It is, however, more than this; it is a 
motive power itself; and from this fact, but 
lately discovered, there is reason to anticipate 
for the future a development of natural force 
which, under the control of man, is destined 
to give him, in his mastery over the material 
world, a strength in comparison with which 
all past effort will seem but weakness. In all 


| protracted for years, they are found, or they 
| return of their own will as suddenly and for as 
| little reason as they disappeared, The more 
notable cases preserved in the police traditions 
| of New York afford materials for sketching this 
| constantly increasing army of the vaguely dead. 
| Names are used only-when there is no danger 
| that the publicity will cause pain. 

| A leading case is that of William Harring- 
| ton, more generally known, however, as ‘“ Boss” 
| Harrington. In his time and way he was a 
| noted personage, and very few men had a wider 
circle of acquaintance. He was an amateur 
pugilist, but retained his gentlemanly instincts, 
and never gave evidence of possession of the 
brutal instincts that disgrace the supporters of 
the prize-ring. In earlier life he had been a 
butcher, and by strict attention to business 
had amassed a competence, and had retired 
from active pursuits to enjoy it. For several 
years he was a leading authority on sporting 
matters, and was better known and more gen- 
erally respected than any man of his class. If 
comparisons were not odious it might be said 
that he occupied very nearly the same position 
that Hon. John Morrissey now holds, except that 





machines, human or mechanical, where work 


he did not have the political power of the latter. 
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Harrington was an unromantic man. He} The more recent case of Henry ¥—— is of 
was the last person in the world to be suspect- 'a different type. Ten years since he was a 
ed of doing any thing because of sentiment. | young merchant of New York, doing a prosper 
Shortly before his disappearance he had met | ous business, and, to all‘appearance, on the high 
with severe pecuniary losses, and was gener-| road to fortune. In his home he was equally 
ally considered to have been ‘‘done for” as to | blessed, and with a beautiful, amiable wife and 
nocket, but his most intimate associates never | three lovely children, established in a luxuri- 
discovered that he had become desperate in | ously furnished house, his lines seemed cast in 
consequence. He was a little low-spirited at | most pleasant places. Suddenly the wife sick 
times, but never dropped a word to lead to the | ened and died, and Y——,, who was of a nerv 
belief that his fortunes were irretrievable, or | ous temperament, was completely unstrung by 
that it was out of his power to continue his life | the event, and his very nature changed. He 
of insouciance for any number of years, neglected his business and his children equally, 

One evening, some four years ago, he was | and was a mere automaton, performing the an 
drinking with a party of friends in the Hone | imal functions of life without any intellectual 
House in Broadway. He was in his usual | volition. A few morningseafter the burial of 
spirits, chatted in his usual way on bar-room | his wife he kissed his children mechanically, 
topics, and did not give the slightest evidence | and saying he was going to the store, passed 
of mental depression or aberration. Remark-| out of the house. He never was seen again. 
ing that it was time to go home, and bidding | It was supposed that in a fit of mental anguish 
his friends good-night, he passed out the door | he had committed suicide; but, for all his friends 
into the street alone. From that moment he | know, he may have wandered away and been 
has never been seen by any person who ever | picked up in some far-off State, where even yet 
knew him. He did not go home, but where he | he may be lingering out a horrible vacuity in a 
went or what befell him was never known. | lunatic asylum. 

The most diligent inquiry upon the part of his One of the most remarkable of the many 
friends, aided by official search, failed to ob- | cases on record is that of E. R. C——n, agent 
tain the slightest clew to his fate. Whether | of the Adams Express Company in an Eastern 
he is dead or alive, or, if the former, whether | city, which made a great sensation at the time 
he was murdered or committed suicide, is | of the occurrence. He was a man of fine busi- 
equally unknown. He stepped, in an instant, | ness capacity and regular habits, and enjoyed 
from the glare and glitter of a drinking-saloon | the full confidence of the great corporation in 
into the realms of unfathomable mystery, and | whose employ he had been for many years. 
love and curiosity have been alike powerless to|In his domestic relations there was nothing 
follow him. amiss, and he was a thorough home man. He 

An equally singular and more ancient case is | was not addicted to dissipation of any kind, and 
that of Joseph J. Smith, a paper-hanger. It is | was hence an entire stranger to the fastness of 
now many years since he was employed to paper | these times. Rather unsocial in his nature, he 
ahouse on Murray Hill, in New York. He was | never picked up chance acquaintances to lead 
a poor man, absorbed in his daily toil, and ut- | him astray, and he was never known to get into 
terly unaware that life had in it any thing be- | difficulties.. His experiences were all of the 
yond the endless struggle for the necessaries to eminently respectable class; but he had been 
sustain it. On the day in question he worked | sufficiently long in a position to know the guiles 
steadily all day, and at the usual hour in the | of the world, and being a strong-minded, pas 
evening started to go home. He left the im-| sionless man, there was no one better able to 
plements of his trade and his stock of paper in | take care of himself under all possible circum 
the house, with which to resume his work on the | stances. : 
ensuing morning, and gave a promise that he} Friday, December 20, 1867, he left the house 
would complete the job as soon as possible. It| of a friend in Fifth Street, New York, to go 
so happened that he met so many acquaintances | to the New Haven dépét, where he had made 
that his homeward route was subsequently ac-| an appointment to meet a friend who was 
curately traced until he was crossing the Elysian | to accompany him on his homeward journey. 
Fields and nearing his suburban home beyond | He was watched from the house he had left 
Hoboken. There he disappeared as completely | until he turned into Third Avenue out of 
as though the ground had opened and swallowed | Fifth, Street. In making that turn he passed 
him, for no trace of him was ever afterward dis- | out of human knowledge. The friend at the 
covered. Surmise even was at fault. He was | dépét waited impatiently, and finally lost the 
a sober man, and had not, therefore, fallen into | train. 
the river and been drowned. He was a poor C——n was the most punctual of men, and 
man, and the thieves, who are generally well | the friend proceeded at once to ascertain the 
posted on the pecuniary resources of their vic-| cause of this first lapse from his accustomed 
tims, had not made way with him. He was| ways. That friend has never succeeded in the 
happy in his home relations, and it-was not | task assumed with a belief that a few moments 
likely that he had voluntarily deserted them. | would suffice for its accomplishment. 

He had disappeared, and that was all there was} _As soon as it became certain that he had dis- 
of it. | appeared steps were taken to discover the cause. 
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With the wena haneen chatley it was surmised 


at once that he was a defaulter and had ab- | 
His acccunts were therefore submit- 


sconded, 
ted to a most rigid examination, only to prove 
that he had been scrupulously honest and exact 
in all his monetary dealings. The ExpressCom- 
pany began then to value the missing treasure, 
and offered a reward of $1000 for information 
of his whereabouts or fate. This prospective 
prize naturally had a stimulating effect, and the 
search for the missing one became active and 
exhaustive throughout the country, but es- 
pecially so in New York, The city was thor- 
oughly ransacked by expert detectives as fa- 
miliar with it as is a school-boy with the ink- 
stains of his desk.. The cards issued by the 
Express Company, bearing a photograph of the 
lost agent and a minute description of his per- 
son and clothing, were scattered all over the 
Union and sent to the police authorities of En- 
gland and the Continent. 

Probably no man was ever searched for with 
more rapacity, and no search was ever less pro- 
ductive. No clew to the missing agent was 
ever obtained. In the glare of noonday, and 
in one of the most crowded thoroughfares of a 
great city, he had been resolved, as it were, 
into an impalpability, and had left not a trace 
of his existence any where on earth. After a 
time the search for him flagged, and was finally 
abandoned a few weeks since by the withdrawal 
of the reward by the Company. His case has 


been laid away.in the memories of detectives 


as one of their many queer experiences. 
The case of Chancellor Lansing is now pre- 
served only in the traditions of a generation 


that in a few years will be unrepresented | 


among men. It.is full forty years since he 
left a New York hotel one afternoon to take the 
Albany boat for his home. He left carrying a 
small carpet-bag; and the porter who handed 
it to him at the door was long remembered as 
the last person who had seen him, knowing who 
he was. He never reached the boat, for he 
was perfectly well known to all of its officers; 
but notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts, 
no knowledge of his fate was ever obtained. 
He was a man full of years and honors, and of 
great wealth and high official and social posi- 
tion, There was nothing in his character, tem- 
perament, or antecedents to warrant the be- 
lief that he had been guilty of self-destruction, 
or had unwittingly fallen a victim to metro- 
politan snares. His place on earth had been 

made vacant, but there is not, and can never 
be, any record of how, or when, or where: He 
may have died that day; ; he may have lived for 
years afterward. He may have become food 
for the fishes of Hudson River; he may have 
been buried under the sands of Sahara. The 
lapse of time since his disappearance has only 
brought to his descendants the consoling knowl- 
edge that he is dead. If they have been robbed 
of the priceless memory of having watched over 
his last hours, they are no longer haunted by a 
sense of the miseries of carth he may be endur- 


| wild pine region of his county. 
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| ing, and that is ntethinn worth waiting forty 
years for, ; 

The cases of persons who have darted out 
of the home circle and been mourned as dead, 
but have subsequently reappeared, are very nu 
| merous, and some that I have garnered are of 
‘a very startling character. I venture to giye 
| the first of these only after having obtained jp- 
| dubitable proofs of its truth. 

Many years ago a family named W—~zg wa; 
settled in one of the upper counties of New Jer- 
sey. The father and mother were then near. 
ing middle life, and the eldest of the four sons 
was verging upon manhood, One day this son 
suddenly disappeared, but his absence did nos 
for some days create any uneasiness, for it was 
supposed that he had gone to New York, and 
would soon return. After a time, however, his 

continued absence caused anxiety, and a search 
was begun. The neighborhood was thorough- 
ly scoured, but it ended without result. The 
police authorities of New York were applied to, 
and made some exertion in the matter, but 
finally reported that no trace of him, dead or 
alive, could be found any where in the city, 

Years passed on, and he was at last given up 
as dead. The father and mother were put 
away in the church-yard, and one of the sons 
succeeded them in the old homestead. He too 
married, and his children grew up around him. 
At last, after the lapse of twenty-five years from 
the date of the disappearance of his elder brot! 

, this Jersey farmer had occasion to visit the 
While there 
he happened to fall in with a farmer bearing 
his own name of W- gz. This coincidence 
led to inquiries, and the younger W- 
much astonished to find in the man before him 
that elder brother who had disappeared twenty- 
five years before, and who during all that time 
had lived within forty miles of the old home- 
stead. It appeared from his explanations that 
the elder W g had merely wandered away 
in the first instance from a youthful impulse, 
and chance, rather than purpose, directing his 
course, had reached the pine region of his own 
county. There he met a farm-girl of whom 
he became enamored, and engaging himself as 
a laborer with her father, he finally married 
her. Up to the time of his marriage he had 
always intended to return home at an early 
day, and had not, therefore, sent any news of 
himself to his parents; and after his marriage 
he became so engrossed in his new ties and 
duties that the remembrance of his boyhood 
associations gradually faded from his mind. In 
due course of time his father-in-law died, and 
he had succeeded to the farm, which he man- 
aged so well that when the brothers met he 
had become the richest man of his section. 
During all of these years the brothers had lived 
continuously in the same county within forty 
miles of each other, and the younger in the 
firm belief that his elder brother was dead. 
There must have been but little intercommuni- 
cation in those days in New Jersey, and the 


—g was 











Smte may, after all, be all the better for the 
Camden and Amboy. In these times of rest- 
jessness and fast trains this incident could not 
be repeated even in New Jersey. 

Very often these sudden flights from home 
end at last in personal ruin, as was the case 
with Charles A r. His father had been 
wealthy, bat was suddenly reduced in circum- 
stances, and being shortly afterward made help- 
less by paralysis, the family had a hard strug- 
gle for life. In this emergency Charles, then 
a boy of fifteen years, seemed made of hero- 
ie stuff. Obtaining work as clerk in a shoe 
store, he served his employer faithfully. At 
home he was the strong right arm of the fam- 
ily. Robbing himself of the sleep so necessary 
at his age, he labored before going to his work 
at the store, and after his return at night, in 
the menial home duties, in order to lighten his 
mother’s tasks. He always brought to her his 
pittance of a salary intact, never reserving even 
a penny for himself. No boy was ever a great- 
er blessing to his parents; none ever better ful- 
filled the obligations of filial love. 

One night he did not return from the store. 
The next day passing without his appearance, 
lismay came upon the bereaved parents, Mak- 











ing such inquiries as they could, they found 
that he had left the store as usual, but they 

could trace him no farther. They had such 
absolute faith in him that they never har 

bored the thought that he had thus left them 
without a word of warning, and they therefore 
settled at once into the belief that he had in 
some way been overtaken by death. The blow 
was a severe one, and the father, who had par- 
tially recovered, and had become in some meas- 
ure self-helpful before the loss of his son, then 
struggled on alone. Some two years after the 
disappearance the father was taken by the busi- 
ness of his employers to Louisville, Kentucky, 
and there unfortunately encountered his lost 
boy. Charles had become a maudlin drunk- 
ard, an incorrigible loafer, and an associate of 
thieves and harlots. He had, after all, become 
suddenly weary of his noble part, and determ- 
ined to rid himself of the burden. He had 
wandered away under this impulse, and had 
worked his way through the country until he 
reached the Ohio River, where he embarked as 
a pantry-boy on a steamboat. The gradations 
of his after-life were easy, and he had run 
down hill as naturally as the river he traveled. 
He manifested no emotion of any kind when 
he met his father, and flatly refused to re- 
turn home, or to make any promise of reform. 
Thenceforward the black day in that family 
was the anniversary of that.on which the lost 
was, found. 

There are numerous cases of disappearances 
on record that are of such recent date that it 
is too soon, as yet, to class them as permanent. 
Some of these, however, are interesting as show- 
ing how suddenly and completely a man may 
be lost in a great city. 

Tuesday evening, November 20, 1868, about 
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5 o'clock, G——t F -s left the store of his 
son in Seventh Avenue near Thirty-fifth Street 
to go to the residence of his daughter in Forty- 
seventh Street. He did not go there, nor did a 
thorough search the next day of all the hospi- 
tals and police stations give any information of 
his fate. He was a man about sixty-five years 
of age, with gray hair and whiskers, and a large, 
fresh face. He was of noticeable appearance 
any where, and trace was lost of him in a neigh- 
borhood where he had resided for the years of 
a generation, and where he was well known to 
a large portion of the inhabitants. 
man of most temperate and regular habits, and 
was still engaged in the business of cattle-broker, 
at which he had amassed a competence. On 
the day of his disappearance he had been en- 
gaged in his routine duties, and it was subse- 
quently ascertained that he did not have any 
very great amount of money about him. Per- 
fectly sober, and in the possession of all his 
powers, mental and physical, this plain, matter- 
of-fact old man, who never did any thing ro- 
mantic in his life, was thus suddenly lost. The 
vacuum he left will never be accounted for, un 
less a time shall come when some trace of him 


He was a 


is discovered, 

These cases might be multiplied to any de- 
sired extent, but the one given is suflicient for 
my purpose, as it is, in the leading features, a 
sample of the others. 

The statistics upon this subject are not, as 
yet, very voluminous, for the reason that it was 
not until quite recently that the Police Com 
missioners began to make any permanent record 
of the applications made for aid in searching for 
missing persons. The last quarterly report of 
the Inspectors, who are in charge of all detect- 
ive business, shows that during the quarter 258 
applications were made. Of these missing per- 
sons 151 were recovered, and 73 returned vol- 
untarily, leaving 34 still unaccounted for, At 
the date of the previous report there were 24 
still unfound, but 11 of these were subsequently 
recovered, leaving 13 to be added to the 34 of 
the last report, and making a total of 47 vacu- 
ums, 

These figures do not include the very large 
number of persons who are continually disap- 
pearing in the city, but who are found again 
within a day or two. These absences are gen- 
erally due remotely to whisky, and primarily to 
confinement in a police prison for drunkenness, 
or in one of the hospitals from a bodily injury 
received while drunk. Saturday night is the 
time when these temporary vacuums usually oe- 
cur, and the Inspector on duty Sunday morning 
at the Central Police-office is kept busy for 
hours by a constant succession of inquirers for 
those who failed to return home on the previous 
night. These anxious people also repair to the 
police courts, which are in session on Sundays 
until noon, with the hope of there finding the 
missing ones arraigned before the magistrates 
for intoxication, or some petty violation of the 
law.. Very generally, at one place or the other, 
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they are successful in their search, and it not 
unfrequently happens that they gain very little 
by it. 

One of the most pathetic sights I ever en- 
countered was on a late Sabbath morning, when 
a poor, laboring Irishman, carrying a puling, 
emaciated infant of three months, presented 
himself at one of the courts in search of his 
wife. The man had a haggard, unkempt ap- 
pearance that was full proof of his story, that 
on the previous evening he had returned home 
hungry and tired, and found that his wife had 
gone away, leaving the child alone, and without 
having prepared his supper. All night long he 


* had paced the floor with the hungry, wailing 


babe, and in the morning started out, weary 
and heart-sore, to search for the truant wife. 
He found her in the prison, where she had lain 
overnight, after having been picked up in the 
street in 2 state of maudlin intoxication. She 
was scarcely sober when he took her home, and 
it was impossible to believe that the poor fellow 
was much the gainer by the recovery of such a 
wife. 

These Sunday morning inquirers are very 
often completely baffled, and kept on the rack 
of anxiety for many additional hours, by the 


stupidity or false pride of the persons for whom | 


they are searching. If Jones, being in a re- 


spectable station in life, happens to be a little | 
the worse for liynor, and is picked up by a po- 
liceman, when arraigned before the sergeant at 
the station-house he is very apt, from a desire 


to keep the knowledge of his adventure from 
his friends, to give a fictitious name. If he is 


taken when a great deal the worse for liquor, | 


Jones can only stare about him in hopeless im- 
becility, and often does not recover his facul- 
ties the next day until after he has been taken 
to court, and been committed by the magistrate 
as John Doe. In either case it is apparent that 
all clew to Jones is lost. His friends may be 
as persistent as possible without finding any 
trace of him, unless it should happen to occur 
to them that it would be a good thing to visit 
the thirty station-houses and four prisons of the 
city, and make a personal inspection of all the 


inmates, provided they can obtain permission | 
As this will be difficult to get, and | 
the operation will, besides, be one requiring | 


to do so. 


much time and some trouble, it will be better 
for Jones not to get drunk. 
let him give his own proper name to the author- 
ities, or, if he intends to become fuddled beyond 
his power to do so, let him beforehand label 
himself with a card in his pocket. He may 


himself the pleasure of disappointing the birds 
of prey who roost about the New York prisons, 
ready to become carrier-pigeons for any prisoner 
fortunate enough to have one dollar to be paid 
in advance for the service. 


When the vacuam in the family has existed | 
for several days—if nothing can be said to exist | been a most sensible man, with no romance 


—and the proper material for filling it can not | 


be found in any of the hospitals or prisons, the 


If he must, then | 


a 


searchers become feverishly anxious, and th, 
authorities begin to have a semblance of con- 
cern about the matter. 

In every case of disappearance the relatives 
imagine the worst, and for the time the whole 
business of their lives is comprehended in the 
search for the missing. They flit in and oy; 
of the Central Police-office every day, and the 
patient and sympathetic official who has charge 
of the Missing Bureau is seldom, during busi. 
ness hours, without some of the grief-strickep 
at his side. They crave to know surely, even 
though it be to know the worst, and the thirs; 
for this certainty soon becomes as that of him 
being scorched with a fever for a plunge in the 
cool waters that seem, in his delirium, to lap his 
couch with a pleasant, babbling sound. It js 
in vain to teil these people of the many cases 
within official experience where the missing 
have come back in a week or a month safe 
and whole, and with valid excuses for the ab- 
sence. The searchers are ready to admit thar 


| this might be true of others, but in their cases 


they are sure something has happened, and, 
unless the officers can bring back the estrays 
at once, they insist on murder at least having 
been done. 

The chances are only as one in a thousand 
that murder has been done, and only as one in 
one hundred that the missing person has met 
death by accident or suicide, and there is, 
therefore, abundant room for hope that he is 
alive. He may be sick, or destitute, or drivel- 
ing in some lunatic asylum ; but there is almost 
a surety of life, and no occasion for despair. 

It is proverbial that relatives can never as 
sign any reason for a voluntary disappearance, 
but the keen detective instinct rarely fails to 
find one. So successful, indeed, have the au- 
thorities been in this respect that they are able 
to state the causes of these constantly recur- 
ring vacuums as few in number, and generally 
commonplace, This earth has a broad surface, 
and it is within the power of any one to strag- 
gle off into one of its by-ways, out of the ken 
of his people, and hundreds do it for the same 
reason. Young girls are sped by their passions 
into the abysses of sin; boys are led away by 
the unbridled love of adventure, or snap the 
reins of parental authority when injudiciously 
tightened ; husbands flee from hen-peckery, 
and wives desert bearish husbands; men are 
called suddenly away by business, and persons 
wander off under the guidance of unsuspected 
and suddenly developed insanity; some seek 


| to leave a grief too heavy to bear, and others 
thus save his friends much anxiety, and give | 


basely skulk from responsibilities and embar- 
rassments, All,.without exception, act from 
impulse, even when, as sometimes happens, 
they are led astray by designing knaves to be 


| plundered and left helpless far distant from 


their homes. It is undoubtedly true that a 
missing person is always described to have 


or sentiment about him; but it is hard to re- 
sist the belief that there is a screw loose some- 
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where in the -mental machinery of those who 
thus slip out of the home circles, and leave 
friends to a wearying anxiety that a single 
\ine from them would relieve. 

But the meagre statistics given show how 
small a proportion return voluntarily, and how 
many must be searched for. That this search 
is so frequently successful is owing rather to 
accident and good luck than to thoroughness. 
If any searcher for the lost imagines that a de- 
tective is dispatched to scour the country on his 
particular business, let him remember that police- 
officers must live like other mortals, and dismiss 
the idea. Detectives very frequently make long 
journeys in pursuit of thieves; but the expense 
is always paid by the despoiled parties, and a 
handsome reward besides. On the other hand, 
the great majority of missing persons seem to 
be comparatively valueless, in a monetary view, 
and $100 is the highest average reward that is 
offered for information concerning them. 

The search for missing persons, then, is de- 
tective business only in name; but the Police 
Commissioners have done what they could to 
aid the bereaved. They have selected a most 
capable listener to sit at a desk and listen pa- 
tiently to all the searchers have to say, and 
take voluminous and useless notes of their talk. 
This, to be sure, does not amount to much prac- 
tically, except as a satisfaction to the talkers. 
But the police rules go further. If the friends 
are willing to meet the expense, a new card ap- 
pears, and it is like this: 


Orrice or Tue Supt. or tHe Merropourran Porice, 
300 Mulberry Street. 


MISSING. 
Cuaries C 
19, at 8 p.m., supposed to have come to New York. 





He is 17 years of age, 5 feet 9 inches in height, blue 
eyes, light hair, slim built, has a small mole or wart on 
his chin. Was dressed in a brown cloth business suit, 
with black water-proof over-coat, having an extra long 
cape, and gray cap; prepossessing in appearance, and 
courteous in his manners. If found, to be brought to 
this office, or any information of him to be sent to In- 


spector Dilks. 


One of these is added to the many that al- 
ready embellish the card-rack hanging against 
the wall of the Inspector's office, and the others 
are sent all over the city and country. Every 
police station is in a few days provided with a 
copy, and the information that a new recruit 
has been added to the shadowy army of the miss- 


w left Albany on Tuesday, November 
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spector’s card-rack, form a gallery of pictures as 
interesting as the huge volumes of photographs 
of thieves which lie upon his table. 

One is a man in middle life, with a curly- 
headed little girl standing by his side. He has 
an expression somewhat stern about the mouth, 
but drifting off at the eyes to a tinge of sadness. 
The child is open-browed, and dimpled .with 
merriment; no trace there of the cares that 
have furrowed the father’s forehead with sharp, 
deep lines. They are a striking couple, each 
individually, and in contrast ; and it is a marvel 
how they have managed for all the months that 
have elapsed since their disappearance to es- 
cape keen-eyed policemen and loving friends. 

Next to them is a young man with great 
masses of curling hair piled above his lofty 
brow. The glasses worn when the picture was 
taken have blurred the eyes, but have not 
changed the sedate, scholarly expression of the 
face, That young man must have wandered 
from his college in a fit of studious abstraction, 
for there is none of the fastness of youth about 
him. He must have been abstemious, and has 
certainly not had the experience of Jones just 
referred to. It would be love's labor lost to 
search for him in police prisons; but he might 
be found in some hospital, the victim of some 
hurt received in warding injury from ‘a fellow, 
or, perhaps, himself whole, ministering to the 
maimed and suffering in the wards. He might 
have been, but he never was, so far as the rec- 
ords show. As yet he has been undiscovered, 
and in this case it is possible that death has 
come in some terrible shape ; for the goodness 
| incarnate in the face would send a message 
from any where, save the grave, to sorrowing 
friends, 

Just above this is the photograph of a dare- 
devil boy of fifteen years. There is roguish- 
ness in the creases of the fat cheeks and in 
the twinkle of the eyes, but no viciousness any 
where. He was nothing worse than a boy of 
the period ; a city boy, ground sharp and saucy 
by the attrition of the streets. He spoke of the 
‘‘old man,” and had a voracious appetite for 
“seeing life.”” A dog-fight had more charms 
for him than a Sunday-school; and from mere 
reckless love of fun he became disobedient, 
unruly, and seemingly bad. ‘The ‘‘ old man” 
sought to bend the twig to his own prim no- 


ing has been very generally diffused. These | tions, and the twig had snapped out of his grasp. 
cards have been found very efficacious, and near- | But that boy is taking care of himself wherever 
ly all the recoveries officially effected are at-| he is. There is self-reliance in his face, and 
tributable to them, but nevertheless belong al- | signs of that indefinite something that makes a 


most exclusively to the chapter of accidents. 
The policeman in New York or some other city | 
casually encounters the described person, and, | a remarkable face. 


stir in the world. 
At the very top of the rack is the picture of 
It is very thin and an- 


provided he does not forget all about the mat- | gular, and scarred all over with a hard life- 
ter, mentions it to his chief, who transmits the | struggle. ‘That man had lost his faith in men, 
information to the designated point. This is| and had doubtless wandered away in quest of 
the whole of police intervention ; but it is quite | something better than humanity. It was net 
as much as people have shown a willingness to | the sadness of penury he had, but the more 


pay for, 


smiting one of a mistrust that was of slow 


Some of the cards bear a photograph of the growth and deep root. He had tried hard to 


missing person, and these, ranged upon the In- | think well of his race, but one event after an- 
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other had come to his home-life to make the | 


self-appointed task a hopeless one. Failing to 
find an anchor any where at home, he had drift- 
ed away, and is beating up and down the world, 
the sport of whim, and never to find rest until 
he gets it forever. 

Below him is another boy. There must yet 
be aching hearts and scalded eyes in the home 
he wandered from months ago. How the mo- 


ther must remember him as he looks in this | 


picture! <A face mantled with innocence and 
trustfulness and truth. 


dress, even to the detail of the spotless hand- 
kerchief peeping from the pocket of the coat. 


He was a boy that was an ever-increasing de- | 


light during the dozen years that he was the 
pride and ornament of his home. The search 
for him will never end, nor the prayers for him 
ever cease, 

In the cases cited the photographs have not 


yet served to discover the missing persons, but | 


in many other instances they proved effectual, 
and have been removed from the rack. 


very recent incident. 

A Boston boy of sixteen years was missing 
from his home, and application was made to 
Inspector Dilks. The father was very wealthy, 
and the boy had been brought up in the midst 


of luxury, and to an assurance of future in-| 


dependence. To suppose that he would de- 
sert all these advantages seemed to the father 


impossible, and the conviction of foul play was 


in this case rather stronger than usual. The 
father was certain his son had not a dollar on 
his person when he disappeared, but it was idle 


to attempt to show him that murders are never | 


purposeless. He was certain that the absence 
was not voluntary, and insisted on the murder. 
However, he did not disdain all possible search, 
and furnished the officer with the requisite num- 
ber of photographic cards, and these were sent 
in the usual way over the country. The In- 
spector had a shrewd suspicion that the boy had 
become enamored of the West, and mailed a 


There is order, too, | 
not only in the face, but in the neatness of the | 


How | 
useful they may be can be best illustrated by a | 


fortune. When the father reminded him that 
he could have obtained him a situation in any 
business house in Boston, and could, and would 
| willingly, have established him in any business 
he might choose when he became of the proper 
age, the boy acknowledged it all, but said he 
had rather work his own way without any help, 
Finally, however, as an especial favor to his 
mother, he consented to remain at home and 
be assisted. But for that consideration, he 
| said, he was ready to repeat his late experience 
and migrate without a dollar, and solely by odd 
jobs picked up by the way, from the East to 
| the far West. 

When cards and photographs and all police 
agencies fail immediately to obtain a clew to 
the missing, the relatives clutch at shadows jn 
pursuit of a shadow. Humbug thrives greatly 
on all manner of human misfortune, and in this 
| case manages to extract something substantial 
out of nothing. 

Any day: in the year advertisements can be 
found in daily newspapers to the effect that 
Madam B——, the seventh daughter of a sey- 
enth daughter, causes speedy marriages, gives 
|lacky numbers, and information of absent 
friends. These notices, duly paraded under 
the head of “‘ Astrology,” are the shadows that 
| gullible friends clutch at. Hence it happens 
| that the clairvoyants derive a considerable in- 
| come from this false pretense. In about six 
| cases out of ten recourse is had to these cheats, 

and satisfaction found in their pretended revela- 
| tions. Like the’ oracles of old, these are suf- 
ficiently ambiguous in their replies to suit all 
possible contingencies and circumstances, and 
| so manage to keep the fraud alive and remu- 
| nerative. If the absence has been of long con- 
tinuance, it is the fashion to state that the miss- 
ing is dead, taking care to avoid such details 
| of time and place as would lead to a detection 
| of the swindle by investigation. But the pre- 
caution is hardly necessary, for the searchers 
are so eager for something positive that they 
| snap eagerly at the bogus intelligence, and find 
| rest and peace in it. The clairvoyants know 


few of the pictures to the postmasters of interior this, and have settled upon the death’s-head as 


towns. One was thus sent to a little village in 
Iowa, and was tacked up in the post-office to 


their surest card. Of course it sometimes hap- 
pens that the grave gives up the clairvoyant- 


become the wonder and sensation of the town. | dead, who reappear in the home circle, but in 


It had been there but one day when a neigh- 
boring farmer happening to come to town heard | 
of course of the picture, and put on his specta- 
cles to look at it. He had hardly done so be- | 
fore he exclaimed : 
‘*Why, I've got that boy on my farm, and | 
he’s plowin’ with yaller Sall this minute.” 
The farmer had made no mistake. The boy, | 
brought face to face with the picture, could not 
deny his identity, and was sent home to his | 
friends. He had gone away of his own will 
after all, and had been impelled by a most sin- 
gular over-independence. Somehow he had be- | 
come possessed of the idea that he did not de- 
sire to be an encumbrance upon his wealthy fa- 
ther, and had started off to hew his own way to 


| 


the joy of their return the fraud is forgotten, 
and the fallibility of the mediums rarely bruit- 
ed abroad. The clairvoyants know this too, 
and continue to play the death’s-head,: only 
guarding against immediate accident by de- 
manding the prescribed fee in advance. 

As the clairvoyants do not keep books of ac- 
counts with their patrons it is impossible to say 
exactly how much they receive, and from how 
many different persons, for their pretended rev- 
elations concerning missing persons. But if 
any one of the greasy Madames can be taken 
in any one of her many maudlin moments, she 
will probably confess that the missing branch 
of her art pays better than the speedy marriage 
fraud, and nearly as well as the lucky number 
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few like her are 
and none in our town were at 


A beauty 
s@en any where ; 


oax. Without such confession, however, it is she surely was ; 
ertain that knavery makes a substantial ban- 
suet off wrecked hearts, and will until such time | all her equal. 
's the law-makers shall think it proper to pro- | years old, and had for a year or more been a 
roct the gullible, and consign these false proph- | teacher after she had received the last fin- 
tl to the custody of a jailer, She was 

[ have traveled rapidly, and somewhat at 
random, over an extensive and comparatively | would she do? 
yntrodden field, giving such facts and figures as | whom ? 

nd to show how liable any home is to be visit- Three of our best young men had flown into 
ed by a calamity harder to bear than even death. | the flame and had been slightly singed—so it 
\is generation can never forget that ‘‘ miss- | was thought by the two Miss Footes and oth 
ing” was the most terrible word that came from | ers. Sut which would sue take? or would she 

battle-fields of the Great Rebellion. In. take neither ? 

killed, or wounded, or prisoner there was some- The Beauty had hopes and aspirations of her 
ng tangible to grapple with. The dead hero | own; and vague as they may have been, she 
ild be gathered to the family vault, the wound- | indulged them as high-minded girls do. Cap 
tain Frisbie was master of one of our trading 
sloops, and was in all respects an estimable 


She was now some twenty-two 


education. 
home; and what 


Well, perhaps; but 


ishing touches of female 
to spend the summer at 
Marry ? 





ed patriot could be succored, and the captive 
1 might be released. But for the missing, 
Jove could only fold its hands and imagine all | young man; but he certainly was uncultivated. 
manner of horrors. And the suspense became | Harry Fowler was junior partner of the firm of 
almost too great to be borne, and the daily dis- | Johnson and Fowler, who kept the only ‘* store” 
which rivaled John Monroe’s. He was thought 
much of. Richard Wright was the son of a 
good farmer; and while he could not be said 
to be ‘‘settled” at any thing, and. was, there- 
fore, perhaps a dangerous man to marry, he 
had a certain tang of dare -devil about him 
which might make him pleasing in many a 





ppointments were as so many rendings of heal- 
ng wounds. In every rural post-office there 
were weary waiters for tidings; and for many, 
many days stricken matrons stood on farm- 
house porches, straining eager eyes to scan the 

yming coach, while the barefooted children 
hung upon the road-side fence for a closer search 
for the missing one who might be then coming | girl’s mouth. 
home. ‘Thus life became a protracted agony But no man and no woman ever drew a pic- 
to thousands; and in many homes throughout | ture of the person he or she wished to marry 
the land there is yet that hope which only serves | with the least probability of its proving true. 
to sicken the heart. Therefore we may be sure that the Beauty lived 

The terrible word states a mishap of peace | in doubt. 

) less than a casualty of war. The police Our three young men were together, in Harry 
records show that men are lost in the quietude | Fowler’s room over his store, one fine Septem 
of peace as completely as they were in the tur- | ber night. Smoking was not then universal, 
moil of battle. To-day, in hundreds of homes, | as it is now; indeed, it was not quite reputable 
there are vacuums created but yesterday, and |in young people; while card-playing was dis 
these many Rachels, mourning for children who | tinctly frowned upon by the best public opinion 

re not, are denied even the sad consolation of | of the town. Still our three young men were 
smoking, and pipes too. 

If I have succeeded in my purpose I have} ‘Confounded dull it is in this old town,” 
enabled these mourners to more correctly esti- | said Dick Wright. ‘‘For my part I am get 
mate probabilities, and have pointed out to them | ting sick of it. If it were not for my old folks 
the best method of search that has yet been de- | I’d cut it and go.” 
vised. They can not do better than to use the **There’s always something to do,” suggested 
police and avoid the clairvoyants. Frisbie, with a sly twinkle of his eye toward 

Harry Fowler, who was known to be rather 
LOST AND SAVED. epoamey on Beauty Spencer. 
What? 
1. | ‘You can spark the Beauty.” 

T may well be believed that when Miss Mari-| ‘Oh, Harry, you know, he’s got a mortgage 

etta Spencer came back to Mayford, fresh | on her—no sort of use.” 
from Miss Beeche’s great boarding-school, with ‘*Come, now,” replied Harry, rather sensi- 
new clothes to wear, with a high-arched eye- “Come! we all know 
brow, a keen hazel eye, a rounded cheek, and 
a ripe ruby mouth, and when it was seen that, | 
while she carried herself statelily, she was sus- 
ceptible to the admiration she inspired—I say, | Wright. ‘* How is it, Cap ?” 
it may easily be believed that more than one| ‘* Well, feet are good enough to go in on. 
among our small band of eligible men ranked | For my part, Dick, I don’t see how you are go- 
themselves as admirers, and that in a* short | ing in at all, with Harry's shop always open. 
time she became known among them as ‘‘ Beau- | They say she’s here every afternoon at six pre- 
ty Spencer.” cisely—how’s that, Harry ?” 


weeping over their graves. 


tive to any rallying. 
that the ‘Cap’ has got his foot in there, and it 
is a big one.” 

“They say she’s fond of big feet,” put in 
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**Come, come, fellows,” 
“*T say, let us have a game.’ 

“Well, get out the pictures,” 
Wright, ready for any excitement. 

Fowler got a pack of cards and drew down 
his curtains, 

‘Those plaguy old maids will be reporting 
us,”’ said he, ‘*and I shall have Deacon Chit- 
tenden down on me for keeping a disorderly 
house, if such scape-graces as you come here 
often.” 

In New England towns, next to the sin of 
unchastity came Sabbath-breaking, and next to 
that card-playing—for money, which in every 
sense was gambling. It is not to be supposed 
that these three young fellows had brought 
themselves to this contempt or defiance of 
public opinion without struggles more or less 
severe. It is not likely that they had come to 
the decision to play cards, and for money, upon 
any philosophic theories; no, rather they had | 
come to it in a kind of devilish desire to get | 
some sort of strange excitement out of the un- 
eventful life of Mayford, and the very secrecy 
in which they were forced to shroud themselves 
added a zest to the forbidden fruit. This was 
not the first time they had played together, but 
we shall see that it was the last. 

They drew up the table and sat down to play. 

‘What shall we make the ante?” asked 
Wright. 

“Oh, I say let's play for fun. This playing | 
for money will get us into trouble,” objected | 
Fowler. 

**Nonsense!” protested Wright. ‘No sort 
of use in playing unless we have something up. 
Dull as Sunday-school. What do yousay, Cap?” | 

Frisbie would play either way. So Wright's 
positiveness carried it against Harry’s dubious | 
objection. The game, I think, was called | 
**Loo;” but as I am not familiar with it, I can 
only say that they played long and fast, and with 
some excitement. By-and-by they laid down | 
their pipes, and out of his closet Fowler brought 
a bottle, and ihen they played with glasses sup- 
plied with Jamaica rum and water at their sides. 
In such cases men are sure to drink more than 
they mean tc. Now I do not say that these 
three young men got drunk. They did not; 
but they drank, and thus two excitements were 
combined. 

Presently Dick Wright dashed his cards on 
the table with an oath. 

I'm dead broke; I'll playno more! It’sa 
cursed shame that luck should be such a jade. 
Never saw such a pack; an honest man had | 
better not burn his fingers.” 

Fowler was excited too, and quick as thought | 
he slapped the cards on the table—‘‘ You don’t | 
mean to say, Dick, that any body’s cheating | 
here!” 

‘*Well, no, I don’t say that exactly, but I | 
do say that I never played with a pack before | 
that worked as they do: the devil's in them; 
and who put it in? That’s what I want to 


_protested Blasry ; 


chimed in 





| ry Fowler's store—cold, sick, wretched. 


| chilled. 


| was no coward—far from it ; 
| of fear came upon him, and a sense of a pres- 
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Harry was touched ; he pushed a handfy| 
money across the table, saying: 

**There ’tis; pick out your money, and let's 
have an end of it!” 

**No, never! I’m not a sneak! 
play to win and then beg if I lose,” 
with heat. 

** Well,” said Harry, “take what you want 
and owe me, and then I'll play double or quits 
until you’re tired.” 

‘**That’s fair,” said Captain Frisbie. 

Wright then took a small sum, and they 
turned cards, doubling their stakes, until the 
small pile passed over to his side, and Harn 
threw down his cards, exclaiming : 

“T’m dead broke!” 

He sat for a moment moody and silent 
a thought struck his heated brain. 

“Dick! I'll tell you what I'll do!” 

** Well, out with it.” 

“Till play a game for Beauty Spencer! | 
win, you both quit ; you win, we both quit, eh? 

‘*Done!” cried Dick, now elated and ex- 
cited; and yet there was about him a sort oj 
devilish coolness which promised success. 

The three men sat around the table ani 


I don't 
replied Dick. 


; then 


| played, Fowler excited, Wright grim, and Fris- 


bie interested. The game was short, and when 


| Fowler won the last point Wright rose from 


his chair, exclaiming : 

** Lost! by Heavens!” 

Richard Wright now made his way home- 
ward, flushed, excited, and angry that he ha 
not won at last. His hands were turning ove: 
the small coins which half filled his pocket, 
and for a moment they seemed to burn him. 
**Curse on it!” he-said to himself; 
to win, and, by Heavens, I will win! 
never have her!” 

But then honor whispered, ‘‘ You must keep 
away from Beauty Spencer; you have won the 
money and have lost the girl.” 

His road now lay through a long and damp 
hollow. His brain was hot and his body was 
His hands still held the coins; he 
grasped them suddenly and flung them across 
the road against the alder bushes, which gave 
back a strange sough. He stopped; and the 
chill went creeping through all his veins. What 
ailed him? What sound was it which now shiv- 
ered through the bushes? What dark, cold 
spirit oppressed him to grasp his heart? He 
and yet a tremor 


**T meant 


He shal! 


ence cold and impalpable. He stood still for 
an instant, and then ran swiftly along the way 
by the dark bushes, which seemed to close in 
upon him and to sound in his ears. A terror 
had seized him, and he fled wildly until nature 
gave way, and he fell prone on the earth, every 
sense paralyzed. 

How long he lay he knew not, no one knew ; 
but in the early light of the day a traveling ped- 
| dler, making his way into Mayford with his 
wagon, picked him up and brought him to Har- 








II. 
Harry was aghast when he saw his friend 
:wling into his store, supported by the strong 
= of the peddler. Richard was awake, but 
1s too weak and miserable to explain; and, 
leed, what had he to explain? Nothing. 
They got him up the stairs to Harry’s bed, 


and there he lay, silent and half paralyzed. 


If this terror was indeed a warning, a terrible 
ice struggling out from some deep, half-bur- 
d fount of virtue in his own strong nature, 
‘ight it not be well? Was it that? What 
was it? Was it from without or from within ? 
Whatever it was, would he heed it? 

This thing, or the fact of Richard Wright's 
having been picked up on the road-side, cold 
nd insensible, could not be concealed, nor could 

ngues be kept quiet. That fact was all they 
knew—nothing of the scenes in Fowler's store, 
thing of the sudden terror: but it was enough. 
It is a peculiarity of human nature, when un- 
regenerate, to throw stones at the fallen. Some 
indgments in Mayford were now harsh, and 
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they found expression at John Monroe’s store, 
as well as in private sitting-rooms. 

“T always knew,” said John Bassett, ‘* that 
Dick was a ‘ good-for-nothing ;’ bat I never 

wght he was a drunkard.” 

“ Must ha’ been at it a good spell,” said Joy 
Meigs, who drank steadily but never got drunk ; 
‘had kind o’ thing to do.” 

“A man that’s never stiddy at any thing,” 
said Titus Hull, ‘‘is sure to go to drinkin’.” 

“Sho!” said Eli Kirkham, who knew more 
or was more lenient in his judgments; ‘ you 
can’t tell nothing about it. Like as not he 
wasn’t drunk at all.” 

“Not drunk!” said John Monroe, who possi 
ly was not favorable to those who frequented 
other store. ‘* What was it, then?” 

“Who knows?” said Eli. ‘‘ Fits, maybe. 
Maybe colic; maybe something hit him. I 
don’t believe Dick’s a drinking man; I don't 
—not yet.” 





Various effects were produced upon various | 


people. The Misses Foot were much interest- 
ed; not because they were marrying women, 
but because, like the Athenians of old, they 
had inquiring minds. 


“Well,” said Jerusha to Mrs. Langley, | 


“Tve always been thinking that this would 
happen. What could you expect from such 
kind of gover’ment ?” 

‘“*Gover’ment? What do you mean, Jerushy ?” 

““Why, Reuben Wright was always as slack 
as a tow-string about his children.” 

“Well, I don't know,” reflected Mrs. Polly. 


“T don’t know; there’s Parson Medford’s son, | 
he had governing enough, and more, and he’s | 


gone straight tothe bad. There's no rule about 
it, Jerushy.” 

‘‘For my part,” said Amelia Foote, “I am 
sorry for his poor mother. It’ll make gray hairs 
in her head.” 

*T am too,” joined in Jerusha. 
right over and see her.” 
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**You wait, Jerushy,” said Mrs. Langley, 
‘till I put on my things, and I'll go with 
you. 

Away the two went, their sharp criticisms 
overflowed by that latent kindness which lies at 
the bottom of most women’s hearts, 

The non-appearance of Richard at his mo- 
ther’s breakfast-table caused inquiry and anxie- 
ty; but it was not the fashion of either his fa- 
ther or mother to anticipate terrible evils. 
While Richard was not industrious, and there- 
fore was vnsatisfactory, they had never believed 
him either sensual or wicked. But why did he 
not come home? After breakfast Reuben 
Wright. harnessed his horse and drove a mile to 
the village to see. He went straight to Harry 
Fowler's, and there he found Richard. He 
took him in his wagon and drove home. 

Richard was silent and dull. His father 
made some inquiries, but getting no satisfac- 
At his own door the 
mother opened her arms to receive her son. He 
fel) into them, and then she laid him on her 
bed, where he sunk into a sleep. 

Sarah Wright was a helpful woman, but she 
was inspired with a New England ambition. 
Her children should be among the best. Her 
son—her eldest son—she would have had stand 
in the pulpit and preach to the people the 
Lord’s word; but that was not tobe. Still she 


tory replies, desisted. 


hoped on and hoped much. She saw he was 
keen, daring, capable. What might he not do? 

Miss Jerusha and Mrs, Langley came to a 
perplexed, if not a stricken, household. True, 
nothing was known of the real facts of the mat- 
ter, or of the harsh judgments of the town; and 
when Jerusha began: 

‘* This is a dreadful thing, Miss Wright—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Langley. ‘* We 


| thought we would come right over, because we 


knew you'd be-struck down.” 

Mrs. Wright did not understand these Job's 
comforters. Nor was she one to be “struck 
down” easily, or without a defense. 

** Now, I beg you will not begin that w 
| Jerusha. We are not struck down, and we 
| don’t know of any thing so very dreadful, I 

beg you will not begin that way, whatever you 
| want to say.” 

Jerusha and Mrs, Langley both were touched 
at this way of receiving their proffered consola- 
tions. It seemed ungracious at least. Plain 
speaking now seemed to be necessary. 

* Well, I don’t know,” said Jerusha; “ folks 
have different ways of looking at things; but 
if I'd had a son brought home dead drunk, J 
shouldn't feel so dreadful easy in my mind—” 

** Yes,” said the more politic Mrs. Langley, 
‘*we thought we'd just walk over and see you, 
because we thought you might have heard the 
story; and, for my part, I don’t think it can be 
so. At any rate I shouldn't think much about 
it—the first time, you know.” 

Mrs. Wright now was dismayed. 





Did they 


“T'll go| say this thing of her son, and was ittrue? She 


stepped to the door of her bedroom, which 
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opened from her sitting-room, and there lay 
Richard, sleeping calmly and pleasantly. 

** Does he look like a drunkard ?” she asked, 
pointing to him. He certainly did not; but 
Jerusha, constrained by an urgent sense of 
justice, could not say no. 

“They always sleep that way,” she replied. 
“You never can tell. But when they wake up, 
then it is the worst.” 

“Richard,” said his mother, in a slightly ele- 
vated voice. ‘Richard, wake up!” 

Iie waked and sat up on the bed. 

“Richard,” said the mother, more quietly, 
‘* Jerusha and Mrs. Langley have come out to 
tell me of my disgrace, and that you—you are 
a drunkard.” 

He rose from the bed and came into the 
room, and put his arm around his mother. 

‘* Mother, it is a lie; do not believe one word 
of it.” 

‘*T never did, Richard, and I never will—” It 
was too much for her, and she laid her head on 
her son’s shoulder as the tears began to flow. 

Nothing was left for Jerusha and Mrs. Lang- 
ley but to return to their homes; their well- 
meant errand had proved a cause of bitterness. 

But a festering stab had been given, and the 
wound was not to be healed in a day. The 
mother pressed the son for an explanation, and 
she got one, but it was lame and unsatisfying. 
Richard could not deny he had been drinking 
—that he could not deny; and thus there was 
doubt and distrust, a serpent’s trail. She talk- 
ed with her husband, and his more generous, 
steady soul counseled quict, time, rest. But she 
could not rest, she could not wait; she knew 
not what evil tongues might be about, but she 
feared ; and she was confronted with the spec- 
tre of a possible danger which would not down. 
The refuge of New England people in seasons 
of distress once was their minister. Mrs. Wright 
sent for Mr. Burton, and he came. But what 
could he do? Richard refused to talk; was 
proud and defiant; the sudden condemnation 
which all things seemed to pronounce against 
him strengthened him, but made him bitter. 
Mr. Burton prayed, but Richard refused to list- 
en, refused to be present, and so matters were 
made worse rather than better. 

He waylaid the minister when he left the 
house, and asked him, “Is this story known in 
the town—is it believed ?” 

““ Well, Richard, I am sorry to say that it is ; 
and I trust, as the son of Christian parents, you 
will be able to clear it up—I trust so.” 

This implied a belief, and did mischief. 
Richard was hard-eyed and firm. 

**T can only deny it, Sir; I can make no ex- 
planation. Iam perplexed myself.” 

The minister shook his head and walked on 
in doubt and grief. He feared the young man 
was hardened in sin. 

Richard strode across the meadows rapidly, 
and with lips firmly set, to where a sloop lay 
loading at a little wharf. It was Captain Fris- 
bie’s. 





“Cap,” said he, ‘when do you sail ?” 

“To-night at twelve the tide serves, and j; 
the wind draws round right we shall go. Why: 

**T shall go with you ?” ; 

“te... 

“ae. 

‘* What's up now ?’ 

**T’m going to sea.” 

“ Well, Dick,” said Frisbie, ‘‘ you'll make , 
good sailor; only keep the blood out of you 
head.” . 

‘* We shall see.” 

The parting with his father and mother was 
brief and painful. 

**Well, Dick,” said the old man, ‘‘T'd ex. 
pected you were going to live on here, and tak 
the farm, and take care of me.” 

‘** Perhaps I shall do it yet, father. Let us 
see.” : 

* But, Dick, I wouldn't care that about what 
these women say; they talk about every bod) 
You can live ’em down.” ; 

**T don’t want to live them down, father; let 
their tongues wag. I'll go my way; and when 
I come back—” 

“Oh, Richard, when will you come back?" 
asked the anxious mother. ‘‘ Where are you 
going ?” 

** Well, mother, I don’t know; but when I 
do come back their tongues will wag the other 
way, or my name is not Dick Wright.” 

Thus they parted, and thus Richard left the 
quiet walks of Mayford to go—whither ? 


Iil. 


How sped the wooing of Harry Fowler? Not 
well. How sped the wooing of Captain Fris- 
bie? Not well. Beauty Spencer seemed t 
harden her heart. Did she love Richard Wright? 
She had known him, had liked him; his sharp, 
keen, daring nature stirred hers, which was 
more cool and unimpassioned, Her eyes, un- 
consciously to herself, had followed his supple 
form ; his curt and audacious words caught and 
lingered in her ear. She liked to meet him; 
she enjoyed him rather than Harry Fowler, o: 
Jerry Frisbie, or Richard Adams. But she did 
not love him; hers was not a nature to love any 
man unsought, unasked. Deep down in her 
heart, no doubt, there were fires of love, which 
might burst up into volcanic heat, but who knew 
of it? Certainly none of those whose names I 
have written. 

Still, if she did not love Richard Wright, she 
felt his absence in many, many ways. There 
was a void which none other filled. A certain 
presence was gone which had aroused expecta- 
tion and stirred speculation. He was not com- 
monplace, nor dull; something he would do; 
something he might inspire her to do, One 
bright thread had been weaving itself into her 
web, and suddenly, roughly, it was pulled ayvay. 
The web of life was not so variegated, nor so 
beautiful, nor so full of promise as it had been. 
Mayford had grown duller, and the weaving 
was not so fascinating as before—that was all. 
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ee Jicocnninnaenaisnnaahiaanasiatnicctiinaccaagianea 
Even Harry Fowler and Jerry Frisbie became 
jess interesting, now that Richard's impelling ** Marietta, we have passed many hours in 
power was away. | sweet and holy converse; we have studied to 

That they loved her and wished to marry her | know the secrets of the Lord, and to follow His 
she was glad to know, for it told her that as | will. You are going upon a mission; I shall 
che valued herself others prized her, and self- | ere long go upon mine. But it is borne in upon 
love was gratified. But she did not wish to | me that our paths must unite, and that together 
marry them, and it pained her to be forced to | we shall hereafter work in the Lord’s vineyard 
savit. But to say it had wounded the self-love | and gather an abundant harvest. I do not, my 
of her admirers, and they grew cold and with- | dear girl, ask any pledges; it is enough for me 
drew themselves from her world, so that she | to know that your heart beats in harmony with 
was now more alone than ever. mine, and that whom God hath joined together 

Therefore, when James Robinson came to | no man can put asunder.” 
study theology with Mr. Burton, and to prepare| He raised her passive hand to his lips—that 
himself to do some of the Lord’s work, he was | expression of love did not seem to him to savor 
a new tissue which she was ready to receive | of wantonness. 
and weave into her web. He was struck with To carnal minds this does not seem like love- 
her beauty, was flattered by her deference—for | making; but to him it was sufficient. They 
she showed it to few; and so it came about that | parted to go their several ways. Marietta val- 
they read together, and talked together, and | ued him, but did she love him? Was that the 
walked together; and at last the curious peo- | kind of love to satisfy her? No. And at times 
ple of the town, such as our two Miss Footes, | a feeling of hunger, of dissatisfaction, of doubt 
said : filled her soul. Where, then, was Richard 

“Ah, now she’s caught—that’s a match.” | Wright? 

“How can she marry such spindle-legs as those ?” | IV. 

But we can understand that ‘‘ spindle-legs” | Far away. He had plunged headlong into 
carry about susceptible hearts ; and it need not | his new life, with all the intensity and energy 
surprise us that that heart began to beat strange- | of his nature. He was mastered by two pur- 
ly when the handsome girl sat beside him, par- | poses—to drive away from himself the memory 
taking with him in some study or speculation. | of that fearful possession, and to win such a 
The fire which warms the missionary soul, so | success as should bring men and women to his 
that it longs to radiate heat to all heathen peo- | feet. When their tongues wagged they should 
ples, is something inexplicable to worldly men; | wag in praise, or not at all. 
but such a fire burned in James Robinson, and And what was that terror which had pos- 
he dreamed fervid dreams of the hosts of lost | sessed him? He could not fathom it nor grasp 
creatures which he would yet gather into Christ’s | it. He feared it, And would it not return? 
fold. His heat warmed Marietta’s colder na- | He fled and sought shelter where there was no 
ture, and she now glowed with a mild heat; | shelter—on the wide and wild sea. Love? He 
she could no longer stay in Mayford, living the | had almost forgotten that such a thing as love 
aimless life of a young girl, without excitements | moved men’s hearts, filled their thoughts, mad- 
or occupations, Clothes did not suffice for her | dened their senses, ruled their lives. He did 
proud and practical sou! ; they did not dominate | not forget Marietta Spencer, but he ceased to 
her life, | cherish her, perhaps to care for her, She was 

She began to be restless and unhappy; for | Henry Fowler’s wife. What was she to him? 
what work should she do? How could she con- Skeptical persons may doubt if this terror 
vert the world ? When could she put her hand | which I have so feebly pictured was ever a fact 
tothe plow? Might not she too be a mission- | —may say it is all a whim and a story. It is 
ary in that great field which James told her | not so; it is a fact, and to some few it has been 
was nodding for the sickle? This seed so sown |a terrible one. What it is, what caused it, 
was pushing out its root, and might yet grow | whence it came, whether of spirit or matter, 
into a branching and fruitful vine. | what its purpose, no one knows. Richard did 

Therefore, when it came to be known that | not know, and did not attempt to know. He 
Mr. Daniel Barrett—once a poor Mayford boy, | only attempted to drive it out of his memory, 
and now a rich Bermuda merchant—wished a | to banish it with other black things. Did he 
governess, she said to herself: | gamble, did he drink now? No. He grap- 

“I will go—I will teach—but I will instill | pled with the hard work of life, and laid hold 
into them the holy truths of Christ. I will con- | of whatever came to his hand. He became the 
vert that poor benighted land. I will make | most daring, most active, most desperate man 
them followers of the Lamb.” |of the brig upon which he had shipped as a 

We can easily see that she little knew what |common sailor. No voyage was too long, no 
a task Bermuda might prove to be; and we sea too rough, no wind too wild for him, He 
can see, too, that she was doomed to disappoint- laughed in grim defiance at it all. What cared 
ment and probable disgust. he? Let them rage; he was now master’ of 

But at last she persuaded her unwilling fa- | himself, and meant to be master of the world— 
ther and mother, and then went on her self- | of all of it he could grasp. 
imposed mission, strong and high-hearted. | It is easy to see that such a man will find 


James sought her and said : 
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work, and will rise, for he seizes the work and 
does it; and so in a few months he became 
second mate of the brig, and began to aspire, 
to look upward, to reach forward. 

His voyage was to ‘“*The Havana,” and 
thence he brought oranges, pomegranates, pine- 
apples, and all tropical fruits, which he sent to 
that brown farm- house where his father and 
mother waited his coming. But he did not 
come. The cld story of his folly had died 
away, and tongues began to speak well of him ; 
but he did not return. Few letters were written 
in those days. He never wrote, and none wrote 
tohim. The fruits he sent told of his existence, 
and some whispers came back of his success, 

The city of Havana is the quaintest in 
America; it is exotic and peculiar. So are its | 
people. Gambling, mostly of a mild type, is or 
was a propensity of large numbers, and it was 
not difficult there to walk into airy and well- 
lighted rooms and stake a few coins at roulette 
or faro. Richard was rambling about the city 
one evening and sauntered into.an open lighted 
room, where this style of amusement was going 
forward, He watched them for a while, his 
listless hands in his pockets in contact with his 
coin. Presently he withdrew a dollar and laid 
it on a number; it won; he left it there; it | 
won again, and again, 

Why not win more—all? The impulse seized 
him, and he sat down to the table to watch and 
to win. He was cool, wary; and yet he was 
possessed with a fierce desire, a greed for gold. 


He played on and on, well into the night, and 


won rouleaus of gold. The sound of a gun 
startled him; it came from his brig. He knew 
that it meant a recall of all absentees. He 
loaded his pockets and hastened to the quay to 
find a boat. 

As he left the room a stranger touched his 
hat and walked on with him. Richard feared | 
no robbers, but he was watchful. 

“You are master of a 
stranger, in good English. 

‘No, a mate.” | 

“You would like to be ?” 

** Of.course I should.” 

“T can give you five hundred dollars a month | 
and a good schooner.” 

“To do what?” The pay surprised him. 

“To sail between the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main.” 

“To carry what ?” 

“That depends—” 

The stranger paused and looked at Richard ; 
Richard looked back. He did not flinch. 

Then it came out that the schooner was en- 
gaged in a sort of coasting trade, carrying a 
various freight; but sometimes it appeared 
that the freight was a living one—negroes. 

“Slaver, eh ?” asked Richard, 

** Of course.” i 

** Where do they come from ?” 

“Well, sometimes from one place, sometimes | 
from another. We will supply cargo—you will | 
carry it, and no questions asked.” 


9” } 
vessel?” asked the | 


| earnest application. 


| charge; it was evening. 


| in his life it had possessed him. 


Richard reflected: he was getting fifty go). 
lars a month; this brought money ; what cared 
he what the freight was, or where it came from? 
Reckless now, he dared any thing. 

**T shall be here in a month,” he said, up 
meet you where we met to-night.” 

“ Agreed,” said his companion, and ya; 
ished. 

Had Richard examined the Havana paper 
of the week he would have found an account of 
a raid upon a coast plantation, and the abdye. 
tion of twenty slaves; he would have learne) 
the names of the Flying Angel and her darins 
owner, “ Salathar;” and would have seen tha: 
ten thousand dollars were offered for their cay. 
ture. But he did not see this, and he sailej 
away on his homeward voyage, rich with gold, 
laden with expectation. But he sailed a res. 
less, unsatisfied, moody man. 

He had made money, was rich for him; anj 
yet he had not made it by honest work and 
He had plunged into the 
pool of speculation, and had gambled to win 
He had won, but he did not sleep the seren 
sleep of a “ good and faithful servant.” He had 


listened to the seductive voice of the freebooting 


slave-trader, and had half sold away his sense 
of honor for the freebooter’s gold. We may 
between God and the devil, and that the prince 
of this world had grasped his heart. Love was 
almost forgotten, Honor was asleep, Greed was 
aroused, 

Would his old father and his keen mother 
approve him now? He did not ask the ques- 
tion. He was possessed with a demon, and he 
ruled the hour. 

They sailed with a good wind, and made good 
way until the fourth day, and were well across 
the Gulf-stream, so vexed and stormy.  Rich- 
ard was in the waist of the brig, the officer j 
A sudden sensation 
came upon him, he remembered it—once befo: 
He set his 
teeth and gripped his hands, but he trembled 
and could not control himself. It was now dark, 
the wind was rising—might he not rush into the 
sea? He seized a halliard and lashed himself 
to the shrouds; then he gave his orders, ina 


| believe that a struggle was going on within him, 


| high and excited voice, to put on sail, to shake 


out reefs, to spread the sky-sails. The sailors 
thought it madness, but they shook out the 
reefs, they spread the sails, and the brig jumped 
like a horse frantic with fear. The wind in- 
creased, but it did not appall him; in this fierce 
excitement and danger only could he find rest. 
The wind grew to a gale, and still he stood, 
with clenched hands and haggard eye, watch- 
ing the brig as she rushed through the foaming 
sea. 

The captain was asleep, and the sailors dared 
not wake him; they had learned to fear this 


| second mate. 


The gale became fiercer and fiercer. It was 
one of those sudden tempests which sometimes 
seem to come down out of the sky in the region 
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off Cape Hatteras, The brig could not bear it ; | tain, who said, “ The wind lulls; I will let you 


<omething must go. Suddenly there was a loud 
report, like the sound of a cannon, another and | 
another. The top-sails had burst, and were 
flying 1n strips. 
“This seemed to sober him; he now gave his 
orders, With clearness and precision, to take in 
sail, to make all fast, to let her run before the 
. nd, to watch her, to fasten down the hatches. 
In the midst of this strange and wild scene the 
Captain came on deck, and making his way to 
his mate, shouted in his ear a fearful oath: 
“What does this mean, Sir? Are you mad— | 
or drunk ?” 

He snatched the trumpet from his hand and | 
gave the orders. Richard stood mute, para- 
lyzed—what had he to say? He had fastened 
himself to the shroud ; there he remained until 
the Captain could attend to him; and then he 
gave an order to put the irons upon hfs legs. 

“Never, Sir!” cried Richard. ‘* Whoever 
touches me dies. Captain Osborn, order me 
below, put me in my room, but keep off your 
irons. I shall be quiet.” 

Captain Osborn then ordered him below, and 
Richard went, grim and silent. He knew he 
deserved it, knew he had periled life and prop- 
erty; and why? What madness had possessed 
him? He could not answer it, nor can I. In 
the darkness of his room he felt in his chest, 
felt his gold—that was safe. Why should he 
care, then, for the anger of Captain Osborn ? 
why for the condemnation of the owner? Had 
he not a place waiting for him—one worth ten 
times this? Then some latent compunction 
e over him, and he wondered if he were not 
ascoundrel, But no, he soothed himself: “1 





won the money fairly; the place was offered | 


me; I did not seek it. I drove the brig on to 
get her out of the storm.” 

Thus men juggle with their own souls. 

The gale continued as fierce as ever, and in 
his own room Richard could feel the brig writhe 
and strain, could hear her grind snd groan. 
Would she stand it ? would she not go to pieces? 
Then came a lull, though it still blew fiercely, 
and the brig’s agony seemed less. What did 
he hear? the boom of a gun? He listened. 
Again? another? It must be so—a ship is in 
peril, nigh her death. Could he not save her? 
He made his way on deck, and finding Captain 
Osborn, said to him: 

“T know I am in disgrace, Sir; but I will 
stake all to recover myself. Give me the life- 
boat and six men and I will save that ship.” 

“Will any fool go with you?” said the Cap- 
tain, scornfully. 

Richard turned toward the main-deck, where 
the men were holding on, and said : 

‘* Who wiil join me to save that ship 

Four men said, “I, Sir!” and lifted their 
hands, lest he might not hear. He made his way 
to the forecastle, and found two there whom he 
could depend on. ‘They knew Richard Wright 
was their master, and they dared to follow him 


9” 


try it.” 

They steered the brig toward the sinking ves- 
sel, which the flashes of lightning showed roll- 
ing in the seas. ‘The little life-boat, manned 
by seven men, struck out through this dark- 
ness and tumult to save a life-— perhaps to 
save a ship. Was ever courage like that 
which nerves the arms and strengthens the 
hearts of sailors every year of their lives ? 
God forbid that I or mine should ever follow 
the sea! We are cowards. 

The boat made its way slowly through the 
black and cruel sea; but stout arms drew her 
on toward the hull, which an occasional flash 
of light showed to them. Another gun broke 
upon the night—she was not lost. They 
reached her, but could not mount her deck, 
They got under her lee, and with their boat 
hooks grappled her side. An officer put his 
head over the broken bulwark, and Richard 
shouted : 

“Can we help you? Will the brig live?” 
‘*We have a woman here—save her. We 
will man our own boat and follow you.” 

A bundle—a woman—was let down the side, 
and grasped in Richard’s arms. He laid her 
down in the stern of the boat. It now took 
but a few minutes for the baffled crew, in- 
spired by hopes of life, to launch their own 
boat and follow toward the Dauntless, which 
showed a signal-light, and fired an occasional 
gun, 

The woman lay at Richard’s feet mute. 
““Had she fainted? Was she paralyzed with 
fear? Who was she? Where was the wrecked 
vessel from? Would the woman revive? Might 
he not speak to her?” Such thoughts passed 
through his mind as he steered the little boat 
across the angry sea. He looked down into 
her face as a flash of light lit up the darkness. 

‘““My God! that face know!” It must be she, 
Marietta Spencer, whom he had once meant to 
win for his lover and wife. Was it? What did 
she here? Where was her husband, Harry Fow 
ler? What strange thing had thus brought them 
together in the wilderness of water? Should he 
not speak, and ask her these questions? Le sat 
mute, only breaking the noise of the wind by a 
hoarse direction now and then to his men. 

And she? Was this indeed Beauty Spencer, 
who had left her home to find her work on the 
lonely Bermudas? It was; and half sick, quite 
dispirited, she was seeking her home at May- 
ford, and now lay at the feet of the only man 
she had ever cared for—one whom she might 
have loved. Did she know this? ‘The fitful 
lightning must have illumined her eyes and 
roused her palsied brain. At these crucial 
moments nature asserts herself, and flimsy con- 
ventionalities vanish. A soft hand, but cold as 
marble, grasped the hand of the sailor, and a 
soft voice whispered : 

“ Richard !”—soft and low as it was, it shot 
into his brain and thrilled him—‘ Richard, 1 





even into danger. He reported to the Cap- 





jam saved, and by you!” 
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It was a strange moment for love-making ; 
but Richard Wright had dared much—should 
he not now dare all? He whispered : 

“* Marietta, are you free ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Where is your husband ?” 

“T have none.” 

“Did you not marry Harry Fowler?” 

“* Never.” 

** Will you be mine?” 

“Yes,” 

The cold hand grew warm, and a delicious 
languor stole through all her veins. Danger 
was past, and happiness had descended upon 
her through storm and tempest. But what 
cared she now for storm and danger? The 
strong man, the young and brave, sat by her, 
was her deliverer and lover. This was ecstasy. 

But Richard—was he too bathed in the secret 
sunshine of love? Was life now but a dream 
of bliss? He sat silent, grim, cold. Now that he 
had spoken the words, that he had heard the 
confession of love from her own lips, knew that 
he possessed her, a strange revulsion came upon 
him. Whatdiditmean? Was it that another 
passion possessed him, stronger, more potent 
than this? He hardly reflected, he only felt ; 
but he said no more. She was his, he was hers ; 
the words were spoken, the die was cast. 
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They neared the Dauntless, and grappled he; 


The woman was passed up to the deck. 

‘Let her be cared for and carefully,” qj; 
Richard. What, would he not stay by her and 
tend her faithfully, lovingly? Then he saiq. 

**Captain Osborn, I am ready for anothe; 
work. Give me this crew and I will save th 
wreck,” : 

‘* But is she worth it? Can you save her? 

**T can try.” 

He did try it: back through the now break. 
ing night he made his way to the wreck; the 
storm subsided ; she did not sink; they cleare; 
her and got some sail on, and brought her 
through to the capes of the Chesapeake, 

The Dauniless reached New York in safety. 
and Marietta went back to her own home, 
bearing her secret which she confided to none. 
No; Richard should return, return in honor 
and pride, and should tell the story hinself 
in the ears of his own people, and should re. 
ceive pardon and praise. 

Richard reached New York an older, a richer 
man. The gold in his chest counted three thou. 
sand dollars, the salvage of the wreck woul 
make him a rich man in Mayford. All, there. 
fore, that he had to do was to go home, reclaim 
his position, and take his bride. 

She awaited him. 










Tne church-yard has a noble tree, 
The willow—the willow: 
She bends her head so gracefully, 
The fair and stately willow. 
That acre which the Lord hath bless’d, 
How calmly sweet its dwellers rest, 
With her light shadow on their breast, 
The willow—the willow! 



































She looketh down her loved to see, 
The willow—the willow ; 

She keeps her trust so tenderly, 
The faithful weeping willow; 

But life still creepeth over death, 

With sunshine, and with singing breath, 

And in green beauty flourisheth, 

The willow—the willow! 







































You know her by her drooping leaf, 
The willow—the willow: 
In tender majes.y of grief 
Low bends the stately willow. 
But greenly fair as hope could be, 
In faith’s own sweet humility, 

















She droops her boughs caressingly, 
The willow—the willow! 








THE WEEPING WILLOW. 





In other scenes my childhood knew 
The willow—the willow ; 

Beside a meadow brook she grew, 
The stately weeping willow. 

There thick the glinting sunbeams lay, 

And bending gracious to our play 

Her slender branches seemed to sway, 
The willow—the willow! 


Softly the merry waters pass 
The willow—the willow ; 
And greener grows the meadow-grass 
Beneath the lovely willow. 
And still I hear on summer eves 
The tender sighing of the leaves, 
And memory for her garlands weaves 
The willow—the willow! 


Oh, greener than the laurel grows 
The willow—the willow; 

And all most blessed lives repose 
In shadow of the willow. 

A giant sorrow, green and strong, 

Where all the lesser joys may throng, 

And murmur in their sweetest song, 

The willow—the willow! 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


NDER the title which we have placed at 


Beverly, following their example, received nuns 
with his monks. These were doubtless pleas- 
ant communities, but the Danes destroyed them 


= 
8a) * . : 

‘and U the head of our article Dr. Doran has together with the rest. ‘‘The Barking nuns 
id: jyen us a very interesting thesaurus of the an- | were not cheerful ladies. Their sole desire, 
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no eee 





tiquities of the English Church. His book, full 
of amusing incidents to be laughed over, is also 
2 work of permanent value by reason of its his- 
toric interest. We propose to follow its pages 
and to cull from them a bouquet of antique 
flowers to place before our readers. 

No one can go over this ground with us with- 
ut being forcibly struck by the progress which 
has been made by the Christian Church in mod- 
mn times, as regards the purity of its faith, its 
practical piety, and the character of its ministry. 


MAGNATES OF THE OLD CHURCH. 
‘‘From the second century to the time of the | 
Heptarchy the illustrations of Church history | 
suit the imaginative artist rather than the his- | 
torian. The painter may imagine the figure 
of the proto-Christian King Lucius, or a group 
of Cornish listeners thronging round St. Kebins, 
x the people watching the joyous builders of 
the sacred edifice founded by the ex-Prince | 
Cadoc in Llan Carvan. The artist may depict 
the ardent admirers of St. Nennoca trying to | 
restrain her from setting sail to convert the | 
Gauls; or the Somersetshire crew gaping at St. 
Keyne as she turned the serpents into stones, 
St. Main, leaving this his native land to settle 
in ‘Little Britain,’ and the apocryphal Winni- 
fred, sanctifying her well, might furnish sub- 
jects for a fresco; while the chief of all the | 
saints of the period before the Heptarchy, St. 
David, making his disciples till the fields with- | 
out aid of beasts, and driving his plow-team of 
four-and-twenty panting and pulling students 
through the tough soil round his monastery, | 
might make a subject for Rosa Bonheur her- 
self.” 
During the period of the Heptarchy it was a | 
common thing for high-born ladies to found or 


| ing in a pond up to his neck, 


| foot. 


they said, was to die as soon as possible; yet 
their refectory was furnished with the best 
means of living comfortably. The only down- 
right merry circumstance connected with the 
unco guid people of this period is to be found 
in a love passage in the life of St. Frideswid...... 
This holy princess edified English maidens by 
her anti-matrimonial principles. From all her 
lovers she would not choose one. Prince Al 
gar, the most persevering of the suitors, one 
day sought her so eagerly that, to escape from 
his ardor, she hid herself im the pig-sty! The 
servile brother who helped her out must have 
had a pretty story to tell to his fellows.” The fol- 
lowing courtship proved as perilous as the pre 
ceding one was ludicrous: ‘* The saintly King of 
the East Angles, St. Ethelbert, wooed Alfrida, 
the daughter of King Offa and Quendreda. The 
maiden was willing, but her mother was not. 
She hated the young king, but she coveted his 
possessions, and she murdered her daughter's 
lover that she might herself obtain his domin- 
ions.” 

It was this unfortunate Ethelbert who built 
the cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, and 
St. Paul; but we must remember that these 
were built of wood and thatched with straw. 

Some of these old saints did fearful penance 
to indicate their humility. St. Adhelm, we are 
told, used to read his psalter every night stand- 
St. Chad, when 
Bishop of York, performed all his visitations on 
But St. Erconwald, Bishop of London, 
furnishes a striking contrast to these humble 
characters. He was carried in a horse-litter ; 
but his power does not seem to have been di- 
minished on account of his pride, for his litter 
healed the sick on whom its shadow fell, and 
chips from it, after his death, were remedies for 


join nunneries; and these ladies furnished | all diseases. 


come of the grandest spectacles of the day. | 


“Crowds stared at the pomp with which a com- 
pany of kings and princes carried St. Wereburga 
to Ely, where she was about to take the veil. 
Spectators could hardly tell which was the finer 
ceremony —that when St. Sexburgha went 
through the form of marriage with King Er- 
combert, or when she opened her famous nun- 
nery at Sheppey.” These lady saints were all 
of royal birth. ‘Some of them must have 
given rise to a large amount of gossip. They 
resolutely refused to marry unless they might 
live as if they were not married. Nevertheless, 
at three of these ladies the people of Ely, the 
cottagers at Coldringham, and the good folk up 
at Whitby probably opened their eyes to the 
utmost, when they saw the coy Etheldreda, the 
stately Ebba, and the shy Hilda founding dou- 
ble monasteries. There, during many subse- 


quent years, saintly scholars lived in communi- 
John of 


ty with the primmest of virgins.” 


Some of the English kings of this period were 
very pagans. ‘‘ While they were wavering they 
would fain strike bargains with Heaven. If 
God will give a victory, the waverer will turn 
Christian. The semi-pagan looks to the skies 

and promises a newly-born daughter to the 
service of God, if the father may only be able 
| to destroy his enemies. Redwald, King of East 
| Angles, thought to sit in safety on two stools. 
He built a church, at one end of which was 
an altar for the sacrifice of the mass, at the 
other an altar for sacrifice to the old British 
idols.” This shut the poor king out of the 
Calendar. ‘*Edwin, King of Deira, was at 
best one of the dalliers. In a vision he had 
been promised greatness if he would become a 
Christian, and he said he would—expecting 
fulfillment of the promise. Something was 
conceded to him, but he would make no 
step in advance. At length Pope Boniface 
bought him by the dainty device of sending 
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a silver mirror and an ivory 
queen, Edilburga. The lady was convinced 
of the excellence of a religion the head of 
which so thoroughly understood woman, her 
wants and her weaknesses, and she compelled 
her husband to be of that way of thinking.” 
These saints, whether kings or not, performed 
wonders. Among the alleged miracles of St. 
Cuthbert, one describes his spirit on stormy 
nights lustily pulling a boat out toward ship- 


wrecked wretches tossing in the merciless bil- | 


lows; or he steers his bark amidst the breakers 
with his magic pastoral crosier, King Edward 
the Confessor carried a scrofulous man on his 
back, whom he set down cured ; and this ‘“ en- 
abled Dr. Samuel Johnson to witness a specta- 
cle of which, otherwise, he probably would not 
have been a witness. It led to Edward and 
his successors touching for the evil; and John- 
son, when a child, 
last part in that ceremony.......In the Church 
records of this early period we often meet with 
prisoners, bound by chains or ropes, who, on 
praying at certain shrines, or to particular 
saints, are suddenly able to extricate them- 


selves as easily and as dextrously as the two 
) ) 


jugglers, the brothers Davenport.” 
WELL-WORSHIP. 

‘* Where a spring rises or a river flows, there,” 
says Seneca, “‘ should we build altars and make 
sacrifices.” This article of faith recognized by 
the pagans was sentimentally adopted by the 
early Christian Church, In the twelfth century 
the Church compromised with the ultra-rever- 
ential people, and reverence to and worship at 
springs was permitted under episcopal license. 
*“ A generation ago a devotee might still stoop 
and drink at St. Chad’s Well. A William the 
Third edifice then covered, and a Dutch-looking 
garden surrounded it. An old man and woman 
were the last presiding priest and priestess. On 
the wall above the spring hung a full-length por- 
trait, in oils, ef a fat, red-faced man in a faded 
scarlet coat, a lace cravat, and a red night-cap. 
Charles Lamb suggested that the original was a 
butcher of the reign of Queen Anne; but the 
old keeper believed it to be a genuine portrait 


of St. Chad, as most people did (he remarked) | 


who visited the spring ; whereat the old keeper- 
ess would express her inability to conjecture 
what would happen next!” 

**The old popular religion connecied with 
the London wells has ceased. You may ques- 
tion every man you meet between Holborn Bars 
and King’s Cross and not one ina hundred will 
be able to tell you where to find the waters 
which still flow on, but which are now inclosed. 
It is much the same with the other outdoor 
chapels for the people of the olden time. The 
well of St. Pancras would be as hard to strike 
as a well in the desert. The Fons Clericorum, 
the well about which the ecclesiastical clerks 
used to disport themselves of an evening, is only 
marked by an ugly pump with a menacing han- 
dle, warning you away. The Fons Sancti Cle- 


comb to his | 


paid the same compliment to any monarch 1 


saw Queen Anne play the | 


| clung fast to the edge of the Druidical mantle, 


| With scorn at the old 
forated centre, and at the dozen upright stones 


| Apostles. 


a 
to which the Westminster boys or 


made a little pilgrimage, is hidden beneath ; alo 
house in low Holywell Street. The Fons Sace 
or holy well above all others, had lost its purit 
before the Benedic tine nuns abandoned Shor 
ditch; while St. Bride all but exhausted } 
self in the copious yield of water from her 
springs to supply the exigencies of George the 
Fourth’s coronation.” Pads 
There was a well at Oundle, in Nort hamp- 
tonshire, which ‘‘ drummed” whenever some ip. 
portant event was pending; but it “ drummed” 
its last when it beat the dead march announciy g 
the approaching demise of Charles HI. “The 
waters were of a Jacobite quality, and never 


sinisiba of a1 
yume, 
occas 


ance 


1er- 


subsequently died in England.” 
Dove Dale still sends out grateful devotees to 


the annual flowering of the five wells at Te 5. 
sington. On the first Sunday in May peopl 


| still assemble at Cragie Well, and secure the 


health for the ensuing year by drinking the wa- 
ters before the rays of the sun have touched the 
stream, And Buxton every year dresses her 
taps in honor of the fountains erected by th 
Duke of Devonshire. 

King Edgar denounced well-worship as a 
sacrilege; but it did no good. The people 
and reverenced the rocks as well as the waters 
that sprung from them. “The northern peo- 
ple were especially tenacious in this respect. 
The first Christian priest at Wallsend looked 
altar there, with its pei 


which stood around it. In vain would he try 
to persuade his flock that these stones did n 
represent the Saviour and the Twelve Ay ostles, 


| Time out of mind they had been held sacred, 


from an era of which the good folk knew no- 
thing, when they symbolized the prolific powers 
of Nature and the Sun. To the Sun and the 
Months had succeeded the Redeemer and his 
The folk would have it so, let the 
priest say what he might. If they wanted to 
make a bargain sacred, they went and shook 
hands upon it over one of these gray and sol- 
emn stones. It was calling the holiest in 
heaven to witness the obligation. If parents 
desired to make a sick child whole, when leech- 
es had failed, they passed the little patient 
throngh the perforation, and went away full of 
hope, if not of confidence. The Christian priest 
might invite them to set up a candle before the 
picture of the Virgin, and the pious people 
would doubtless obey him; but when the ‘Av 
Maria’ had. been uttered, these primitive En- 
glish Christians, honest half-pagans as thes 
were, woald still turn to the symbols of the old 
mysterious worship (a worship older than that 


| of Zeus and his Olympus), and they held on by 
| the old ship while they sailed in the new.” 


These early Christians embraced new heroes 
and new legends with avidity, and accepted 


| stories of other resurrections than the one on 


which they based all hope and all assurance 
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* 4 future life. Accordingly, in the olden | can assume) when he heard of the relics. He 
time, saunterers by the banks of the Ouse were | said he would try them all by fire, and he did, 
2 asionally startled, they said, by the appear- | very much to the horror of the country people. 
ice of a leaden coffin of exquisite workman- | I fear the ordeal was too much for the most of 
ip slowly rising from the river; as they in-| them, but St. Wistan’s head conducted itself 
“ gazed at the strange floating object it in a way that was long talked about in the 
began slowly to descend beneath the waters. | country. It was heroically impassible while 
When the rapt beholders spoke of what they |in the fire, but on being taken from it the 
beheld, the reverend old people in that | sweat of the saint’s brow rolled down his fa 
Bedfordshire district would quietly remark | in odoriferous liquid beads. It was a little 
that it was the tomb of the great Mercian | yielding to circumstances which even the No 
King Offa, which had been swept away in a/ man abbot could not find fault with. He adopt- 
creat flood, with the little chapel in which it | ed the head, and for years after Sussex men, 
had been placed, near Bedford. The appari- | who wiped their brows in the dog-days, ‘dashed’ 
n proved that, if the great king had been | themselves, or worse, ‘if ‘twarn’t hot ‘nuff for 


St. Wistan hisself!’” 





red, he could no more be kept down in 
h than in life. Then scores of curious 
le would go down to the Ouse, gaze till 








LIFE ROUND PAUL'S CROSS. 


their eyes ached, and return home, vexed at Paul’s Cross stood on the site of a former 
eing nothing glide by but the waters. Again, | Roman temple, and near the spot where the 
the reverend people would quictly remark that | cathedral of St. Paul now stands, It was 


royal tomb never rose to the sight of those | erected amidst the wreck of heathenism, and 

who expressly sought it; in which remark those | about it the Gospel was first preached in ancient 
London, It became the rallying point of the 

people for divers purposes, until in 1382 it was 

ST. OSUNA’S BENCH. struck by lightning and overturned in a severe 

Howden had a powerful patron lady of its | shock of earthquake. ‘‘ At one time there is an 
wn—St. Osuna. “The rector of the parish | assembling of citizens who have alleged grounds 
kept household with a north-country damsel | of complaint against their own mayor, and these 
fter a fashion which St. Osuna was determ- | they explain to the king's officer standing at the 
ned to reprove at the earliest opportunity. | Cross, who hears and promises to report. At 
This occasion presented itself when the rector’s | another the citizens go up to it in crowds, and 
reh-hussy one day came to church. The} there take oath of allegiance to their king 
saint's tomb was there, projecting from the | who thinks to secure loyalty by this uncertain 

wall like a wooden seat. The reverend gen- | process. 

tleman’s ‘ lady,’ out of contempt or fatigue, sat “There was a splendid gathering at the 
down thereon, and she never forgot it. She} Cross jn 1260. Priests, soldiers, and states- 
was unable to get up again. Her cry for help | men were grouped at and about it; music rang 
brought a host of villagers to her aid; and if | in the air; and the burgesses came in their best, 
they at last pulled her away, it was not through | for they had a part to take in the ceremony. 
their strength, but becanse St. Osuna chose to | They were, indeed, summoned to hear a bu// 
> over 


id persons were perfectly correct 





let her go, after the flaunting minx had sworn | from Pope Urban read aloud,” After th 
she was sorry for the past, and had promised | turning of the old Cross it was erected again in 
amendment for the future. But even then St. | the fifteenth century. It then became a rare 
Osuna did not let her loose from the seat the | rendezvous for professional beggars. ‘ They 
girl had sacrilegiously assumed without mak- | could so much the more urgently petition pass 
ng her leave a token behind her, which con-| ers-by out of their pence ‘for Christ’s sake!’ 
sisted of something more than fragments of the | Their manner contributed a proverb to our lan 
wench’s dress.” guage; and whenever lover pushed a suit, or 
any one sought an aid with vehement urgency, 
ST. WISTAN’S HEAD. it was said of him that ‘he begged like a crip- 
‘The old orthodox Anglo-Saxon folk had | ple at the Cross.’ Theluckiest moment for the 
their susceptibilities roughly tried, and their | mendicants was when a corpse, on its earth- 
prejudices rubbed all the wrong way, by the | ward way, rested for a while at the Cross, that 
proud Norman clerical gentlemen who came | the rest and peace of the soul that once inhab- 
over to England. ‘The latter had a sort of | ited it might be prayed for. Who could resist 
contempt for the saints of the soil, and a strong | the Cross cripples when they not only expressed 
suspicion about Anglo-Saxon relics. They | unbounded affection for the departed, but swore 
would take nothing on trust. They began | they would pray for the peace of his soul—for 
with a want of faith. Now, the good people | a consideration ?” 
of Evesham were exceedingly proud of their The boys appro priated the church-yard to 
monastery and of all that it contained, espe- | themselves, us ing it fora play-ground. ‘*Some- 
cially of the head of St. Wistan. Buta Norman | thing more than play, however, now and then 
abbot was assigned to the leadership of the | occurred there. As boys used, in the old bad 
brethren there, and he smiled quietly (which | times, to play at ‘ French and English,’ or, when 
is as aggravating a fashion as a man of peace | no wars were afoot, at Greeks and Trojans, so 
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in ancient days the Zenden lads took die as | who, confining himself to being decent, only 
English and ‘Scotch. Each party was under succeeded in being dull. People turned from 
the command of a duly elected king. On the | the sermon to listen to Moll’s comment on it: 
feast of St. Ambrose, a.p. 1400, one of the land they who were wont to attend such edify- 
fiercest of those fierce sports took place. The |ing ceremonies might probably have asserted. 
ardent and youthful cockneys fought with such | without fear of contradiction, that never had 
vigor that not only were many wounded, but | such a couple of oe forsworn the dey] 
several were carried off the field dead.” and all his works, at Paul's Cross, as Sir P hilip 
The sermons preached at the Cross were fre- | Brooker’s ‘darling’ and this queen of brazen 
quently of a political character ; and it became | beauty, known alike to apprentices and gallants 
a matter of the most serious importance to the | as handsome Moll Cutpurse.” 
state that the preacher should be thoroughly} At last, during Cromwell’s protectorate, the 
loyal. It must have been a sublime spectacle Cross was pulled down. On its place an elm 
to have witnessed an audience of six thousand | was planted, into which London apprentices 
persons about the Cross surging to and fro un- | (down to very late times) used to drive a nail 
der the excitement of a sermon against popery. | on the day of their freedom, 
Jewel, in 1560, writes: ‘‘ Sometimes at Paul’s 
Cross there will be six thousand persons sing- SCEPTRE AND CROSIER. 
ing together -This is very grievous to the| All prelates were not essentially tyrants oyer 
papists.” princes; and there were not wanting monarchs 
Droll contrasts were not wanting. ‘‘ For in- | who could stoop to jest with bishops. Look at 
stance, Strype tells us of a man who, one fast- | the following picture: ‘‘ Norman William and 
day in Lent, approached the crow ad near the | Matilda are seated on either side of the Arch- 
Cross with a couple of ready-dressed pigs, which | bishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc, William is a 
he had for sale. A doctor of divinity was | little chafed, and his ‘heavy hand has just come 
preaching at the time. He scented the offense | down noisily on the table. Matilda’s gentler 
of the transgressor, and had him at once ar- | fingers rest on the prelate’s arm, and she looks 
rested, The man, with one of the pigs on his | sweetly at him as she speaks. -The purpose of 
head, was compelled to stand up and do pen-| both was to induce Lanfrane to confess that 
ance, and doubtless many a joke was circulated | their consanguinity was no bar to the legality 
round the Cross at his expense. of their marriage. The Norman priest came 
“Tn James I.’s reign the demi-monde who re- | to the interview dead against the compact; but 
gretted their sins, or were deserted by their | what with viands and wines, the sweet voice of 
gallants, did penance at Paul's Cross, and had | Matilda, and an undertaking that the bride and 
a world of curious people to look at and listen | bridegroom would found a couple of abbeys and 
to them. In one month of 1612 two of these | endow a number of hospitals, Lanfranc yield- 
nymphs appeared at the Cross. The first Mag- | ed, and the royal pair were made happy by his 
dalen was the pretty mignonne of the rakish Sir | submission.” 
Philip Brooker.......The other penitent was a| The coarseness of & Becket “is seen not only 
more dashing and audacious sample of the | in his own filthy and blasphemous expressions, 
hussy class. She had been accustomed to | but in the delight which he seemed to derive 
flaunt it in Eastcheap and Paul’s Walk in rich | from goading Henry into farious swearing.” He 
attire; to hold a passage at arms with those | rides into Sens before the French and English 
that fenced, and to cut their purses from their | monarchs, and the mob cheers the priest who 
girdles as they went home after dark. From | is “insulting two kings for the honor of God.” 
this last habit the brazen beauty had acquired | Of & Becket’s loyal bearing there is a sample in 
the name, by which she was publicly known, of | his answer to Henry’s offer to place all things 
Moll Cutpurse. But Mary grew weary of evil | in the prelate’s hands if he would but act loyal- 
ways—at least she said so—and desiring to pub- | ly: & Becket said that it was the devil tempting 
licly recant, a Sunday was appointed for her | Christ over again, ‘He preached from these 
going through the ceremony at Paul's Cross, | words, ‘On earth peace, good-will to men,’ and 
and a clergyman was named to receive her, and | he ended by devoting to hell, forever, a ven- 
preach the appropriate discourse. The city | turesome fellow who had dared to dock the tail 
was all ‘agog’ on the occasion, for the ‘ parson’ | of his horse!” 
was as well known as beaming Moll was herself. Before & Becket’s time came Ralph of Es- 
He was a certain Radcliffe, of Brazenose, who | cures. “ At the coronation of Henry I. and 
was known about town rather as a reveler than | Queen Adelicia, Archbishop Ralph had the 
a discreet clergyman. To this double attrac- | right ‘to fix the crowns ;’ but Ralph was strick- 
tion eager crowds made their way. It was so| en with palsy, and therefore Bishop Roger, of 
long a way for Signora Cutpurse that she grew | Salisbury, was appointed to actually crown the 
| sovereigns. Ralph knew nothing of the ap- 





athirst before she had got half over it, and she | 
tippled so many quarts of sack on the road that | pointment till he beheld Roger take up the 
when she reached the goal Moll was a fountain | crown to place it on the king’s brow, and then 
of tears—maudlin drunk! The notable peni-| the palsied man stretched forth his shaking 
tent did her office, nevertheless. She attracted | hands to wrest it from Roger, who was ill-in- 
public attention much more than the preacher, | clined to let it go. In the struggle they heltl 
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it for a moment together above the royal head ; | 
but rage gave strength to the palsied Ralph, and 
he got the object for which they were fighting 
out of his rival's grasp. Overhaste nearly made 
shipwreck of the solemnity; for Ralph's palsied | 
hands overturned the crown from Henry’s head 
as soon as he had placed it there, and it would 
have gone to the ground but for the interference 
of officials, who saved the august memorial from | 
being marred by a gloomy omen.” 

Hugh, Bishop of London, had a feud with 
Richard I., his reputed half-brother. ‘‘ While 
this feud was at its hottest the king entered the 
church of Roche d’Andeli, where the bishop was 
celebrating, or attending at the celebration of, 
mass. As Richard knelt, Hugh approached 
him, and then the king affected not to see him. | 
The bishop drew nearer, and he asked Richard 
to kiss him—the kiss of peace, probably ; but 
the sovereign frowned and remained sternly si- 
lent. The request was repeated, and the thun- | 
der-cloud grew darker and heavier on Richard's 
brow; but he uttered no word in reply to the 
episcopal demand. Wherefore Hugh took the 
king by the shoulders and shook bim so contin- | 
uously that Richard, for the sake of peace, yield- 
ed, and gave the kiss of peace to the man who 
would allow him none of the latter.” 

This same Hugh was preaching before King 
John one Easter-day, and not sparing bad | 
princes in his allusions to evil men. The 
king ordered the preacher to desist—he had | 
fasted “overlong, and wanted his dinner. The | 
order was given three times, but was disre- | 
garded, and the wearied and angry king rose 
and left the church. While the bishop was 
administering the sacrament the king and his 
companions were carousing at dinner. At an- 
other time the king amused himself in church 
by jingling together a dozen coins which he 
had brought for an offering. Hugh was dis- 
gusted, and when at length he offered the plate 
for collection, refused to let the king kiss his 
hand, and ordered the monarch to leave the 
church. The command was obeyed, “but in 
withdrawing the king and young courtiers bus- 
tled out noisily, and at the dinner that followed 











they moistened their comments on what had | 


occurred in the very best of Gascony wine, and 
a good deal of it.” 


THRONE AND PULPIT. 


**At all times the preachers who attacked 
the Government naturally excited the greatest 
commotion; and it is a curious fact that poli- 
tics were never so bold, outspoken, and active 
in the pulpit as during one part at least of the 
reign of Henry VIII.” The pulpits rang with 
denunciations of that monarch’s marriage with 
his mistress, Anne Boleyn. 

Anthony Rudde, Bishop of St. David’s, bold- 
ly told Queen Elizabeth that ‘‘ age had furrowed 
her face and besprinkled her hair with its meal.” 
Gordon, the first Protestant Bishop of Galloway, 
was still harder upon Mary Queen of Scots. In 
a sermon preached in the Scottish capital he 


said: “I would wish you inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh to send for your ministers, and cause them 
to pray for the queen......All sinners ought to 
be prayed for; if we pray not-for sinners, for 
whom should we pray ?—seeing that God came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance. St. David was an adulterer, and so is 
she! St. David committed murder in slaying 
Urias, for his wife, and so did she! But what is 
this tothe matter? The more wicked that she 
be the more her subjects should pray for her, to 
bring her to the spirit of repentance ; for Judas 
was a sinner, and if he had been prayed for he 
had not died in despair!” 

‘* A trait in the life of Bishop Hacket, when 
he was rector of St. Andrew's, Holborn, is fine- 
ly illustrative of the heroic Christianity of his 
character. He continued to read the Common 
Prayer in his church when such form was pro- 
scribed by the authorities. One of Essex’s sol- 
diers entered the church to mark what was go- 
ing on there. When he found that prohibited 
prayers were being read he took a pistol from 
his belt, walked up to the reading-desk, clapped 
the weapon to Hacket’s breast, and swore to 
shoot him if he did not desist. The rector 
looked calmly at his assailant, said he should 
continue to do his duty as a minister, and that 
he might do what he thought became a soldier, 
Hacket resumed the reading of prayers, and the 
Parliament soldier put his pistol in his belt and 
offered no further molestation. 

‘*The spirit of the Puritan party did not die 

out when the adverse party triumphed, The 
events of Charles’s reign were made use of by 
political parsons at a much later period. In 
the revolutionary period of the last century a 
| liberal clergyman composed a toast for the 30th 
| of January, which is not remarkable for abund- 
}ant charity. It is printed in the appendix to 
Hollis’s ‘ Memoirs’ as being ‘ by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Baron, author and editor of many publica- 
tions on behalf of civil and religious liberty.’ 
It runs in this delightfully social spirit : 

***May all statesmen that would raise the 
king’s prerogative upon the ruins of public lib- 
erty meet the fate of Lord Strafford. 

** « May all priests that would advance Church 
| power upon the belly of conscience go te the 
| block like Archbishop Laud. 

*** And may all kings that would harken to 
such statesmen and such priests have their heads 
chopt off like Charles I.’ 

“This toast was elegantly printed on a small 
sheet of paper, and circulated among the Re- 
publicans of the last century, to promote loyal- 
ty, harmony, and Christian charity throughout 

| English society generally.” 

Lowe, in a sermon at Windsor on Advent- 
| Sunday, ‘‘declared that God himself would 

greatly sin if he were to be on Charles's side! 
Lowe was entirely without mercy or delicacy. 
It was he who stood on the scaffold at Laud’s 
execution and brutally taunted the Archbishop 
with an ‘Art thou come at last, Little Will?’ 
He moreover expressed a hope that he would 
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see all the bishops succeed to the suffering of 
Laud. The fanatic is said to have dipped his 


kerchief in Laud’s blood, and to have displayed 
that flag of infamy to a congregation at Ux- 
bridge, whither he had ridden in triumph.” 


ORDINATION. 


“When Jeremy Taylor was introduced to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace shook 
his head at the youthful appearance of the young 
ecclesiastic, and expressed a fear that his ex- 
treme youth must be an obstacle to his being 
ministerially employed. ‘If your Grace,’ said 
Taylor, ‘will excuse me this fault, I promise, 
if I live, to mend it.’ Isaac Barrow was not 
less witty than Taylor when he went up for or- 
dination. When the solemn examining chap- 
lain asked him, ‘ Quid est fides?’ (‘ What is 
JSaith?’) Barrow readily rhymed in reply, ‘ Quod 
non vides’ (‘ What you don’t see’). ‘ Quid est 


spes?’? (‘What is hope?’) said the chaplain. | 


‘Magna res’ (‘A great thing’), replied Barrow. 
‘Quid est charitas ?’ (* What is charity ?’) ‘Mag- 
na raritas’ (‘ A great rarity’), answered the can- 
didate. ‘Here is a youth,’ said the chaplain, 
on going to the bishop’s room, ‘who returns 
rhyming rejoinders in Latin to my moral ques- 
tions, with, I must needs add, as much truth as 
good rhyme.’ ‘Ask him no more questions,’ 
said the bishop. ‘ He is better qualified to ex- 
amine us than we him. He shall have his let- 
ters of orders.’ ” 


Here is an instance of examination for or- | 


ders in France. ‘‘A candidate failed alto- 
gether to satisfy his examiners. Their inter- 
view broke up in most unpleasant fashion. Not 
a question asked had been creditably answered. 
‘I wager,’ said the examining chaplain, as he 
descended the stairs, the humbled candidate 
following him—‘I would lay a wager that you 
don’t know how to translate into Latin ‘Je suis 
un ane”’ (‘J am an ass’). ‘Sequor asino,’ said 
the young fellow, with unruffled meekness, as 
if he did not know that ‘Je suis un Ane’ meant 
*T am’ as well as ‘I follow an ass.’ The ex- 
aminer turned round at him sharply, then 
smiled, and, seeing the lad’s imperturbable 
countenance, exclaimed, ‘Come, you are not 
such a fool as you look. There is stuff in you. 
Work on for half a year, and you will pass.’ 
The prophecy was fulfilled.” 


SERMONS. 

“ Voltaire pithily said that a preacher was 
five feet above contradiction...... Bishop Horse- 
ley once, meeting Lord Thurlow at Brighton, 
expressed a hope that he would come and hear 
the prelate preach on the following day. ‘No, 
I'll be d d if do,’ cried the keeper of the 
king’s conscience; ‘I hear you talk nonsense 
enough in the House of Lords, but there I can 
and do contradict you, and I'll be d d if I 
go and hear you where I can’t!’ Horseley was 
amused, not shocked, for he was himself a 
swearer.” 

That sermons were not always original the 


following anecdote strikingly illustrates, |, 
an English village ‘‘the rector and curate had 
been absent for some time, but they were efjj- 
ciently represented while they were away. They 
returned to resume duty on the same day. The 
curate took the morning service, while the rec. 
tor officiated for a friend in a neighboring I 
ish; but the rector was present in the eyenins 
to preach after the curate had read prayers, 
The sermon in the morning was so good that 
the members of the congregation congratulated 
themselves on the effects which change of aix 
had had on the preacher's style and powers gen- 
erally. When the rector ascended the pulpit 
in the evening they hoped that a judicious holi- 
day-time had had the same effect upon him, and 
they felt they would be the better able to judge 
when they heard him give out the same text 
which had formed the subject of the curate’s 
illustration in the forenoon, Very soon, how- 
ever, they found that it was not only the same 


| text, but the same sermon; and then the faces 


of the congregation assumed a variety of ex- 
pression that might have defied Herr Schultze 
himself to represent. There was but one placid 
countenance in the whole church, and that was 
the preacher’s, who went on quite unconscious 
of the day’s history and its consequences. There 
was but one face besides that did not bear upon 
it an expression of fun, or comic surprise, or a 
laughable perplexity and puzzlement, and that 
was the curate’s. He, good man! looked the 
more concerned and abashed as he tried to 
look otherwise—the more he strove to assume 
a guise of indifference the more intensely horri- 
fied he grew. In short, the two worthy per- 
sonages had, unknown to each other, purchased 
a dozen or so of lithographed manuscript ser- 
mons, and they had had the ill luck, without 
communication with each other, to select the 
same sern.un wherewith to inaugurate their re- 
turn to the old pasture. The people, however, 
were good-natured people, the two clergymen 
were worthy men, and beyond a harmless joke 
or two no harm came of this little misadven- 
ture, 

“Tt is more dangerous, perhaps, to preach 
the printed than the written sermons of other 
people. I remember an illustration of this in 
the case of a ‘popular preacher.’ On leaving 
his church, where he had delivered a very orig- 
inal discourse, he asked a clerical friend who 
had been present what he thought of the sermon. 
The friend speke of it in terms of the warmest 
praise, and then the subject was dropped. In 


| the course of the following week, however, the 


friend, for purposes of his own, purchased three 
volumes of sermons delivered and printed in 
America a dozen years before. In the second 
volume, opening it by chance, he came upon 
the very original sermon that his friend had 
preached and asked his opinion of on the previ- 
ous Sunday! He quietly put that volume in his 
pocket and went down to the chapel. ‘Jack!’ 
said he—they were both of the free-and-easy 
style of popular preacher—‘ Jack! what ras- 














——_—_ 


cals these Yankees are! Here’ (taking out the | 
pook) ‘they have taken the excellent sermon I 
heard you preach last Sunday and printed it— 
a dozen years ago!’ Jack laughed, hummed 
1 tune, offered his friend a cigar, and walked 
away to one of the theatres!” 

‘There are manuscript sermons existing, ¢ 
couple of centuries old, in the margin of which 
‘hem, hem!’ is written, to indicate where the 
preacher, after raising his strain to a height 
which should seem to authorize the relief, 
might cough, merely for the effect of the 
thing. M. Peugnot states that he had seen in 
he manuscript sermons of an old preacher 
ese words in different parts of the margin: 
‘Here fall back in your seat ;’ ‘Start up;’ ‘ Use 

ur handkerchief ;’ ‘Shout here like the very 
devil;’ and Balzac says that an old cleric of 
his time, teaching a young student how to con- 
struct a sermon, confined himself to observing : 
‘Shake the pulpit stoutly; gaze at the crucifix 
fiercely ; say what you can to the purpose; and 
you'll not preach badly!’ The Abbé Boisrob- 
ert used to say that a clever preacher ought 
to know when to cough, spit, or sneeze with 
effect, as any one of them might be the means 
of extricating him from a difficulty.” | 


‘ 


THE ALTAR AND THE GRAVE. 

‘* Bridal and burial were never more closely 
connected than in the person of Kate Tudor, 
of Beren, who died at the close of the sixteenth 
century; when, as a brilliant young widow, she 
followed the body of her husband, Sir John 
Salusbury, of Llewenny, into church, she had 
as her supporters in that trying hour her gal- 
lant neighbers, Sir Richard Clough, of Bacha 
graig, and Morris Wynne, of Gwydyr. Rich- 
ard and Morris aspired to the beautiful widow's 
hand and heart. The knight was vigilant; 
Morris circumspect. The first impetuous ; the 
second punctilious. As they went into church, 
Sir Roger whispered loving offer of marriage 
in Katherine’s ear; and she replied to it with 

sweet sad smile, which as plainly said ‘ Yes’ 

if her tongue had uttered it. When the 
solemnity was over, and the mourners were 
leaving the church-yard, the decorous Morris 
whispered his suit, and was astounded when 
the lady told him she was engaged by Sir 
Roger on going into church. But that he 
might not lose opportunity again, she agreed 
to marry him if she should have in decent time 
to bury her second husband. And this hap- 
pened; indeed, she buried a third, wedded 
with a fourth, and died a widow after all. The 
people saluted her with the title of ‘Mam 
Cymru,’ or Mother of Wales.” 

“In Cornwall some barbarous ceremonies 
attendant on funerals were joyously observed 
down to the end of the last century, The 
corpse being buried at noon, a hundred per- 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 2! 


sons (if the defunct had died ‘ well-to-do’) sat 
down to dinner at the neighboring inn at two. 
The’ clergyman played a prominent part on 
these occasions, for though the chief mourner 
took the chair, by right of his office, the * par- 
son’ was always seated at his right hand. Mr, 
suckingham, in his autobiography, describes a 
funeral festival of the above character and time, 
at which the widow of the deceased man sat on 
the left of his nearest blood relation in the chair, 
in full mourning weeds. The guests, on taking 
their seats, whetted their appetites with a little 
brandy. They should not have done s till 
grace had been said by the clergyman; but 
some, not standing on ceremony, did not wait, 
but swallowed their ‘whet’ before the parson 
had opened his mouth to ‘ask a blessing.’ At 
every change of dishes a little more brandy was 
consumed, for digestion’s sake. Therewith the 
eating was voracious, and the consumption of 
tavern wine tremendous. The cloth being 
drawn, wine, rum, gin, and brandy, hot water, 
pipes, tobacco, and lighted candles were pl iced 
on the tables, to render life tolerable to the 
mourners, who applied the solace with such 
alacrity that they were half drunk in a moder- 
ate space of time. At this hilarious moment 
the widow and her ladies withdrew. The gen- 
tlemen, left to themselves, and to manifest a 
pious spirit, sent for the parish choir, who sung 
anthems, choruses to which were improvised by 








such of the mourners as had any voice left, 
with glass in one hand and a pipe in the other. 
s, the y 
fell to roaring patriotic songs (and a wide va 


Having thus satisfied all delicate scrup] 





riety of songs was included under that name), 
which amusement, with hard drinking, was kept 
up till after midnight. There is no record of 
when the clergyman disappeared from the fu- 
neral orgie. Let us hope that he was not 
among those who ‘were found at daylight, 
drunk and insensible, beneath the table,’ and 
of whom it may be said, as of the laughers at 
a funeral ‘ breakfast,’ that they were only dis- 
sembling their grief.” 

“One of the most singular incidents con- 
nected with the grave is also the most recent. 
It refers to the Jews at Orleans. The Rabbi 
there has opposed the Government design of 
disturbing a Jewish cemetery for the sake of 
making a new road. The High Priest main 
tains that if the bodies are disarranged there 
will be deplorable confusion on the Day of 
Judgment. ‘If you separate and lose any of 
the bones,’ he asks, ‘how is the Resurrection 
to be completed?’ The disputes that will arise 
on the Last Day distress the poor Rabbi only 
to think of them, The authorities promised to 
make things as smooth as possible, so that the 
Orleans Jews should get themselves together 
at the final trump without being disagreeable 
to their neighbors,” 
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JOHNNY RIGHT. 


Jounny Rieut, his hand was brown, 
And so was his honest, open face, 
For the sunshine kissed him up and down, 
But Johnny counted all for grace ; 
And when he looked in the glass at night 
He said that brown was as good as white! 


A little farm our Johnny owned, 

Some pasture-fields, both green and good, 
A bit of pleasant garden ground, 

A meadow, and a strip of wood. 
**Enough for any man,” said John, 
**To earn his livelihood upon!” 


Two oxen, speckled red and white, 
And a cow that gave him a pail of milk, 
He combed and curried morn and night 
Until their coats were as soft as silk. 
**Cattle on all the hills,” said he, 
**Could give no more of joy to me.” 


He never thought the world was wrong 
Because rough weather chanced a day, 
‘*The night is always hedged slong 
With daybreak roses,” he would say; 
He did not ask for manna, but said, 
** Give me but strength—lI will get the bread!” 


Kindly he took for good and all 

- Whatever fortune chanced to bring, 

And he never wished that Spring were Fall, 
And he never wished that Fall were Spring; 

But set the plow with a joy akin 

To the joy of putting the sickle in. 


He never stopp'd to sigh ‘‘Oho!” 
Because of the ground he needs must till, 
For he knew right well that a man must sow 
Before he can reap, and he sowed with a will ; 
And still as he went to his rye-straw bed— 
‘* Work brings the sweetest of rest,” he said. 


Johnny's house was little and low, 
And his fare was hard, and that was why 
He used to say, with his cheeks aglow, 
That he must keep his heart up high: 
Ay, keep it high, and keep it light, 
He used to say—wise Johnny Right! 


He never fancied One was Two, 
But according to his strength he planned, 
And oft to his Meggy would say he knew 
That Gold was gold, and Sand was sand; 
And that each was good, and best in its place, 
For @e counted every thing for grace. 


Now Meggy Right was Meggy Wrong, 

For things with her went all awry— 
She always found the day too long 

Or the day too short, and would mope and sigh; 
For, somehow, the time and place that were 
Were never the time and the place for her! 


*Q Johnny, Johnny!” she used to say, 

If she saw a cloud in the sky at morn, 
**There will be a hurricane to-day!” 

Or, ‘‘ the rain will come and drench the corn !” 
And Johnny would answer with a smile, 
** Wait, dear Meggy, wait for a while!” 


And often before an ear was lost, 
Or a single hope of the harvest gone, 
She would cry, ‘‘ Suppose there should fall a frost 
What should we do then? John, O John" 
And Johnny would answer, rubbing his thumbs 
‘‘ Wait, dear Meggy, wait till it comes!” 


But when she saw the first gray hair 
Her hands together she wrung and wrung, 
And cried, in her wicked and weak despair, 
** Ah, for the day when we both were young!” 
And Johnny answered, kissing her brow, 
“*Then was then, Meg—Now is now!” 


And when he spectacles put on, 
And read at ease the paper through, 
She whimpered, ‘‘O, hard-hearted John, 
It isn’t the way you used to do!” 
And Johnny, wiser than wiser men, 
Said, ‘‘ Now is now, Meg—Then was then!” 


So night and day, with this and that, 

She gave a bitter to all the bliss, 
Now for Johnny to give her a hat, 

And now for Johnny to give her a kiss, 
Till, patience failing, he cried, “‘ Peg, peg! 
You're enough to turn a man’s head, Meg!” 


Oh, then she fell into despair— 

No coaxing could her temper mend— 
For her part now she didn’t care 

How soon her sad life had an end. 
And Johnny, sneering, made reply, 
“* Well, Meg, don’t die before you die!” 


Then foolish Meg began to scold, 
And call her Johnny ugly names— 
She wished the little farm was sold, 
And that she had no household claims, 
So she might go and starve or beg, 
And Johnny answered, ‘‘O Meg, Meg!” 


Ah, yes, she did—she didn’t care! 
That were a living to prefer; 
What had she left to save despair? 
A man that didn’t care for her! 
Indeed, in truth she'd rather go! 
‘*Don’t, Meg,” says Johnny, ‘‘ don’t say 


She left his stockings all undarned— 
She set his supper for him cold. 
And every day she said she yearned 

To have the hateful homestead sold. 
She couldn’t live, and wouldn't try— 
John answered only with a sigh. 


Passing the tavern one cold night, 
Says Johnny, ‘‘I’ve a mind to stop, 

It looks so cheery and so bright 
Within, and take a little drop, 

And then I'll go straight home to Meg 

There was the serpent in the egg. 


He stopp’d, alas—. Alas for John. 
That careless step foredoomed his fall. 
Next year the little farm was gone— 
Corn-fields and cattle, house and all; 
And Meggy learned, too late, too late, 
Her own self had evoked her fate. 


” 

















ABOUT COUSIN JEMIMA. | 
+“ TELL, Phebe, I guess thee did not ex- 
pect me this afternoon. Don’t get up, 
| will just lay my bonnet in the bedroom my- | 
self, Dinah Paddock told me thy quilt was in ; 
so | came up as soon as I could. Laid out in 
orange-peel! I always did like orange-peel. 
Dinah’s was herring-bone ; and thine is filled 
with wool, and plims up, and shows the works, 
as mother used to say. I'll help thee roll be- | 
fore I sit down. Now then. Days are long, 
and we'll try to do a stroke of work, for thee’s 
a branch quilter, I’ve heard say. 

« Jethro Mitchell stopped to see me this morn- | 
ing. They got home from Ohio last week, and 
he says that Cousin Jemima Osborne’s very bad 
with ‘typhoid fever. Poor Jemima! It had 
been pretty much through the family, and after 
nursing the rest she was taken down, I almost 
know she has no one fit to ‘ake care of her— 
only Samuel and the three boys, and maybe 
some hired girl that has all the housework to 
do. The neighbors will be very kind, to be 
sure, sitting up at night, but there’s been so 
much sickness in that country lately. 

“ Jemima was Uncle Brown Coffin’s daugh- 
ter, thee knows, who used to live down at Sand- 
wich, on the Cape, when thee and I were girls. 
She always came to Nantucket to Quarterly 
Meeting with Uncle Brown and Aunt Judith; 
and folks used to say she wasn’t a bit of a coof, 
if she was born on the Cape. When Samuel 
and she were married they asked me and Gor- 
ham Hussey to stand up with them. Jemima 


rosy cheeks, When meeting was over she whis- 
pered to me that there was a wasp or bee under 
her neck-handkerchief that had stung her while 


any body perceived it, she was so quiet. Poor | 
dear! I seem to see her now on a sick-bed | paper and two or three letters, 
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“First Day a great many world’s people 
were at meeting on account of the strange 
Friends. Meeting was very full—nearly as 
many out in the yard as in the house. Very 
weighty remarks were made by Jonathan and 
Hannah. She spoke to my own state. ‘Leave 
thy widows, and let thy fatherless children trust 
in Me.’ The meeting was disturbed some by 
the young babies; but we could hardly expect 


| the mothers to stay away. 


**Second Day was Quarterly Meeting. Of 
course the English Friends, being at William 
Smith’s, drew a great many others. We had 
forty to dinner. One of William’s daughters 
staid in the kitchen, one waited on the table, 
and one sat down midway, where she could 


| pass every thing, and wait on the Friends, It 


was in the Eighth Month, and we had a bounti- 
ful table of all the good things of that time of 
year—vegetables and fruits too. William was 
a nursery-man. 

“There was a little disturbance at break- 
fast, William’s son—a rather wild young man 
—making the young people laugh. We had 
fish—mackerel, and little fresh fish out of the 
mill-dam. I sat near the middle, and heard 
Friend Smith at one end say to each: ‘ Will 
thee have some of the mackerel, or some of 
these little dam-fish?’ Then young William, 
at the other end, spoke low to his friends: 


‘ Will thee have some of the mackerel, or some 
of these dam little fish?’ But most of the 
young women kept pretty serious counte- 
nances. When Quarterly Meeting was over 
the English Friends went out to Indiana, visit- 
looked very pretty in her lavender silk and round | ing meetings and Friends’ families, and I went 


back with Cousin Samuel's. 


**T was dreadfully disappointed once. One 
evening Samuel and "Mima and the rest of us 
she was saying the ceremony. But I don’t think | were sitting round the table, and Samuel put 
his hand into his coat-pocket and drew out the 
As he read I 


and a rolling pillow. | noticed that one of the letters had not been 

“ After my Edward died I was so much alone opened, and caught sight of my name—Pris- 
that I thought I couldn’t bear it any longer, and | cilla Gardner; so I put out my hand and took 
I must just get up and go to Ohio, as Samuel) it. It was from sister Mary—just as James and 
and “Mima had often asked me to. I stopped | she were starting for California. She told me 
on the way at Mary Cooper’s at Beaver; and | that they should stay in Pittsburg over one 
Mary’s son was joking a little about Cousin Sam- | night, and she hoped I should be able to meet 
uel’s farming, and said he didn’t quite remember them there and bid them along farewell. But 
whether it was two or three fences that they | when I looked again at the date of the letter, 
had to climb going from the house to the barn- and glanced at the paper that Samuel was read- 


yard. I told him that Samuel wasn’t brought | ing, I found that my letter was ten days old. 


up to farming; he bought land when he moved | The time had gone by. Oh dear! I walked * 


out West. out into the kitchen and stood by the stove, in 

“T found Jemima a good deal altered, now | the dark, and cried. Some one came up be- 
that she had a grown family; but we just be-| hind me. Of course it was Jemima. She 
gan where we left off—the same friendliness | kissed me, and waited for me to speak. I 
and kindness. When I was in Ohio was just | gave her the letter, and in about ten minutes I 
when the English Friends, Jonathan and Han-| felt able to go back to the sitting-room. When 
nah Purley, were in the country. Wemetthem|I sat down Samuel said: ‘’Mima tells me, 
at Marlborough Quarterly Meeting. We were | Priscilla, that thee is very much disappointed 
all together at William Smith’s house—one of | about thy letter. I had on this coat when I 
the neatest of places —every thing like wax-| went to the post-office a week ago, and I didn’t 
work, with three such daughters at home. How /| put it on again till to-day. I hope thee’ll ex- 
they worked to entertain Friends! cuse me, ‘Thomas, my son, will thee bring us 
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some red-streaks? I feel as if I could eat a 
few apples.’ 
“T felt sorrowful for some time about my 
sister; but my mind was diverted when we got 
word that the E nglish Friends were coming to 
our Monthly Meeting on their way back from 
Indiana ; and as we lived very near the meeting- 
house, of course they would be at Samuel's. As 
the time came near, Jemima and I were a good 
deal interested to have things nice, They were 


going to be at William Smith’s again, where | 


every thing was so neat, and I felt very anx- 
ious to make every thing indoors, at Jemima’s, 
as neat as we could. 

**In the sitting-room was one empty corner, 
where the great rocking-chair ought to stand. 
It was broken, and put away in the bedroom. 
I wanted very much to have it mended; but 
it seemed as if we could not get it to Salem. 
One time the load would be too large—one time 
the chair would be forgotten. 
it was put in the back of the covered wagon, 
and fairly started. When Samuel got home it 


was rather late in the evening, and I heard him 
, . . - . | 

say to ‘Mima, ‘ Only think of my forgetting thy | 

I was late starting from home, 


and when I got to Salem there | 
| 


large chair. 
thee knows; 
was a good deal of talk about the war; and 
when I got half-way home I remembered the 
big chair in the back of the wagon. It ean go 
in next week.’ 
did not get home before Monthly Meeting. 

* Jemima had a very neat home-made carpet 
on the sitting-room: she had a great taste for 
carpets. As there had been some yards left 


she let me cover tlre front entry too, and her | 
youngest son Edward, a nice lad, helped me 


put it down. A little colored girl, near by, 
rubbed up the brass andirons for us, and Ed- 
ward built up a nice pile of wood ready to kia- 
dle the fire when it was wanted. A good many 


panes of glass had been broken since spring, | 


and as we had just had an equinoctial storm, 
some old coats, and so on, had been stuffed in 
at several places, 

“When we had done all we could to the} 
house, of course we began to think of the cook- 
ing. Jemima said: ‘I sha’n’t be able to get 
Mary Pearson to come and cook—she is nurs- 
ing. 
the oven on meeting-day. I can get the din- 
ner in before I go; and then between meetings 
I can run over and see to it. I shall hardly be 
missed. I can slip in at the side-door of the 
meeting-house before Mary Ann has done read- 


ing the Minutes.’—‘ Then thee will heat the | 


oven ?’. said I.—‘ I reckon,’ she said ; ‘ but it is | 
only a mud oven. Samuel has been talking | 
fora good while about having a brick oven, 
This one is not very safe.’"—‘ Suppose I make a | 
little sponge-cake, and put it in ¢so,’ said I. 
‘Ill send for some sugar, if thee is willing. 
Polly Evans used to call me a dabster at sponge- 
cake.’ 

** Jemima was willing, and we began to get 
ready to go to the store. Edward and the lit- | 


At last one day | 


We did send it again, but it 


I wonder whether I hadn’t better heat | 
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Sete ina ee 
tle aieal girl boul the barn and the stra 
shed, and brought in a quantity of eggs, 4 
could not be sent, because we needed 1 some at 
home, and some had been set on, and some } 
lain too long. Then Jemima sent to the a 
ret for brooms and rags, and spared a little } 
ter—not much, to be sure, when Monthly Mec 
ing wascoming. I thought I might as y ell rg 
over with Edward ; and when we had got coffee 
and tea, and so on, and were just starting. I 
caught sight of some lemons. I bought a fey 
, and when I got home asked Jemima if she woul; 
not like some lemon-puddings. ‘Thy a 
pies and rice-puddings are nice, dear,’ I 
|*but Hannah Purley and Jonathan are sy 
strangers, we might go a little out of the cop. 
mon way.’ Jemima smiled some at my being 
| so anxious, but agreed, as she generally did, 

we Fourth Day morning we were up very early 
Jemima was going to roast some fowls al 
loin of veal. Edward and the little colored 
| girl helped me to beat eggs, grate lemon 
‘and roll sugar; end ey ery thing was read) 
for the oven before the Friends came in fr 
a distance, who always stopped before meeting g 
| to get a cup of tea. 

“We had a nice little table for them, 
course—dried beef, preserves, and so on; ani 
one woman Friend, a single woman, asked f 
| a warm flat-iron to press out her cap and hand. 
kerchief. At last we were ready to start. Je- 
mima had set every thing into the oven, which 
stood outinthe yard. She put the meats back, 
and the cakes and puddings near the door, wher 
it was not so hot. ‘The door isn’t very safe, 
said she, ‘and I propped a stick against it + 
keep it up. Don’t let the dog knock it dow 
Susan, while we are gone.’ 

**The day was beautiful; all signs of the 
storm over, except the roads a little mudd 
and as we stepped over to the meeting-house 
Jemima whispered : ‘I am glad I told Susan to 
|set both tables. I think we shall have a good 
many to dinner. I wanted cole-slaw, like Pe mn- 
| sylvania folks, but the cows broke in last night 
| 
le 


nnle 
_L etal 
s 


and ate all the solid cabbage.’ She did not 
talk of these things generally going into meet- 
ing; but our minds were very full. 

‘* First Meeting was rather long, for several 
Friends spoke besides the strangers. When it 
broke, Jemima stepped out, and I quietly fol- 
lowed her. We walked over to the house, and 
| round into the side-yard, going toward the oven. 

But just as we had got into the yard we saw the 
old sow. She had broken out of the barn-yard, 
and had been wallowing in a brown pond of 
water near the fence. Now she had knocked 
down Jemima’s stick, and as the door fell I 
| guess she smelt our good things, for she had 
| her fore-feet upon the oven floor. We ran and 
screamed, but she did not turn, She made a 
jump up to the oven, over my cakes and pud- 
dings, the veal and chickens, and carried the 
oven roof off with her. Oh dear! oh dear! 
er Jemima! I could laugh too, if it wasn’t 
so dreadful.” 
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HELBY, by the sea-side, a watering-place 
~ with all the natural advantages of Newport, 
without its disadvantages of expensive living 
and inordinate display, was the resort of many 
invalids and pseudo-fashionable people. The 
summer importations,” as Agnes De Ruyter 
iubbed the people who, like birds of passage, 
took up their abode in Shelby for a brief season, 
were either persons with dilapidated systems or 
jilapidated fortunes. The first class had one 
foot in the grave, the second had their hands 
tied by poverty. 

Agnes De Ruyter gathered up her skirts from 


guor inher manner. Not being an invalid, Ag- 
nes De Ruyter turned her over to her other 
class of pseudo-fashionable people. But the 
woman's water-proof suit, thick blue veil, and 
heavy boots were much too plain and sensible 
for that sort of person, who always put on airs 
and a flashy style of dress, she said. Agnes 
De Ruyter was dimly conscious that she who 
passed down the street was a lady, and that 
she belonged to neither of the classes who were 
wont to come to Shelby. She was thinking of 
her still when wheels rattled along the street, 
and Agnes, looking out, recognized Dr. Vre- 


| denburgh’s gig tilting along at its usual rapid 


contact with the new-comers, and held her head 


yery high above them. Literally she did this 


| claimed, musingly. 


because she was tall, being among her set of | 


girls what Saul was among his fellows; and 


figuratively she did it because of her position | 
as the daughter of the largest land-owner and | 


most influential man in Shelby. 

Agnes De Ruyter had a sort of passion for 
classification. At school it manifested itself in 
i taste for botany and conchology. She would 
spend whole days in determining the class and 
order of a new flower, and her shells were a 
sight to see in their beautiful arrangement and 
specific distribution. A little later she liked 
to do with people as she had done with her 
shells and flowers. ‘“‘ It’s pleasant to put them 
just where they belong,” she would say, in her 
onfidently secure way, as if humanity, in its 


infinite variety of developments, were as easily 
assorted as her basket of shells. 

She stood at her window one morning watch- 
ing the dull gray clouds that were full of wind 
and wet, and classifying the occasional passers- 
by who dared to brave the east wind’s damp- 


ness and chill. Most of the people she had 
known for years, for the season was late, and 
summer importations were as yet rare, and in- 
clined to be migratory in their habits—coming 
to Shelby for a few days, and returning to the 
city at the approach of such a storm as was 
brewing in the clouds that day. Agnes De 


Rayter was not much interested in her watch | 


that morning. There could not have been a 
more uninteresting sky; and nobody passed 
but the minister, and a grocer, and Abner 
Styles the flour merchant, and old Dr. Ward, 
and an errand boy, and a neighbor's servant. 
All these people had been pronounced upon, 
marked, and labeled years ago. 

Suddenly there appeared at a turn of the 
road a woman, and Agnes. De Ruyter’s eyes 
took a look of astonishment. This woman was 


a summer importation who, according to Ag- | 
nes's words, had ‘‘ forced the season” by com- | 


ing down to Shelby a week before. Agnes had 


pronounced her an invalid, but she changed her | 


mind when she saw her coming down the street 

that raw day in March. No inyalid would dare 

venture out in such an air. 

man's step was brisk and elastic as her own, 

and there was no stoop in her shoulders or lan- 
Vou, XXXVIII.—No. 226.—34 


Agnes,” Mary Styles answered. 


| Vredenburgh is. 


And then, this wo- | 


rate. 

‘* What a dog’s life a doctor’s is!” she ex- 
“Out in all weathers, and 
never able to think of his own comfort, poor 
man!” 

‘Tt is harder for an old man like Dr. Ward 
than a younger man like Vredenburgh,” com- 


mented her mother, half dissentingly. 


‘*T suppose so,” answered Agnes, blushing 
guiltily. She took up her sewing and fell to 
thinking of Dr. Vredenburgh. A bachelor of 
the genus interesting, she had never been quite 
able to define his species. One day she would 
pronounce judgment upon him, and the next 
day she would reverse her decision. It was 
very provoking! How could she put people 
where they belonged if they were one thing one 
day and something else another ? 

Some time later she said to her mother, start- 


ing up and walking to the window: “ Why, the 
| lady down at Maple Cottage can not be quite a 


stranger. There she goes, chatting animatedly 
with Abner Styles. Some of her friends are in 
the flour business, I suppose.” 

Agnes De Ruyter dropped into Abner Styles’s 
house that afternoon. ‘It’s such a miserable 
day!” she said to Mary Styles, the flour mer- 
chant’s good-natured, dumpy little wife. ‘‘ I've 
been poking around home all day until I've really 
got the blues. Shelby is dreadfully stupid on 
such a day. I declare, if Pa persists in spend- 
ing all his days here I'll elope with the first 
dilapidated specimen of humanity who comes 
down to Shelby for his health! How is the 
baby, Mrs. Styles ?” 

‘*He’s better this morning, thank you, Miss 
** Dr. Vreden- 
burgh was with him several hours last night. 
He is a very faithful man, Miss Agnes, Dr. 
If Johnnie had been his own 
child he couldn't have done more for him. He 
said he would drop in this afternoon, and there 
comes his gig now. He's a good man, Miss 
Agnes. Why don’t you set your cap for him ?” 

Agnes De Ruyter laughed as she answered, 
‘* How do you know but I have? If I haven't, 
I'll do it now”—and she stepped to the. mirror 
to adjust her jaunty round hat more becomingly 
just as Dr, Vredenburgh entered. 

He was a large and stalwart man, with a fine 
head and a conscious dignity in his bearing. 
His black hair, somewhat carelessly kept, was 
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now tossed back from his forehead with a single 
stroke of his large hand, as if Agnes De Ruy- 


ter’s presence had reminded him that he might | 


not be altogether presentable in ladies’ society, 
and then he shook hands heartily with the la- 
dies, and made inquiries after the sick child. 

“Do you know the young lady at Maple Cot- 
tage?” Agnes De Ruyter inquired of Mary 
Styles, as Dr. Vredenburgh stood measuring 
some powders at the window. 

**Oh yes!” Mary Styles answered. ‘ Ab- 
ner has always known Miss Sprague. He was 
a clerk in her father’s employ years ago.” 

“Then she isn’t one—” 

Agnes De Ruyter hesitated, blushing, for Dr. 
Vredenburgh had paused in measuring his pow- 
ders, and was listening with a curious look on 
his face. ‘She isn’t one of the sham aristo- 
crats who affect watering-places and come to 
Shelby because it is cheap?” she finished, after 
& moment's pause. 

Dr. Vredenburgh turned again to the window 
and resumed the measurement of his powders, 
with a look on his face that hinted of a sneer. 

‘There is no sham about the Spragues. 
They are real aristocrats,” Mary Styles an- 
swered. 

**Indeed!” Agnes De Ruyter exclaimed. 

Unconsciously Agnes De Ruyter was a good 
clocutionist. Her voice went up an ascending 


scale in that exclamation just as her opinion of 


Miss Sprague went up a peg or two. 

“Her mother is an invalid, and then the 
Spragues are in somewhat reduced circum- 
stances, it is true,” Mary Styles continued, 
in further explanation. 

“Oh!” 

The elocution of Agnes De Ruyter’s exclama- 
tions was perfect. In that word she took Miss 
Sprague off the Mount of Transfiguration, where 
she had temporarily placed her, and dropped her 
down into the vale where walked the multitude 
above whom she held her head. She had been 
right after all. , Miss Sprague had come to Shel- 
by because it was cheap. 

“Tf there is any thing I hate it’s reduced cir- 
cumstances,” she said, bitterly. ‘I think it 
won't pay to call on her.” 

The sneer hinted at on Dr. Vredenburgh’s 
face curled his lips now and brought a flash into 
hiseyes, Balancing a powder on a knife blade, 
and surveying Agnes De Ruyter critically, you 
could easily guess that he was subjecting a 
character to a mental measurement, and the 
interpretation of that sneer was the judgment 
passed on the Babylonish king—‘‘ Tekel: Thou 
art weighed in the balance, and art found want- 
ing.” 

“*T suppose you will be the Sprague physi- 
cian,” Agnes De Ruyter said, turning to Dr. 
Vredenburgh. 

Mary Styles spoke quickly, with sly humor in 
her eye: ‘‘ Miss Sprague has no confidence in 
young physicians. She preferred Dr. Ward 


her decision if she had once made up he; 
| mind.” 

Dr. Vredenburgh flushed up to his temples, 
He was a proud man, and by that flush he stoo, 
revealed a sensitive man. ‘‘ Miss Sprague i 
| quite right,” he said, ‘‘ in giving the preferenc, 

to age and experience. I hope none of my 
friends will attempt to change her decision,” ° 
‘Physicians are so sensitive!” Mary Stylec 
remarked the next day to Rachel Sprague. “6] 
| declare Dr. Vredenburgh was quite hurt yes. 
| terday when I carelessly intimated that you pre. 
ferred Dr. Ward.” 

** Dr. Vredenburgh must be a very unjust man 
| to be hurt by my preference for an older and 
| more experienced physician,” Rachel Sprague 
| answered, with some annoyance in her tone, 
| ‘This Dr. Vredenburgh is quite a god among 

you Shelby people, I hear. I am fearful yoy 
| have spoiled him. The most disagreeable may 
| in the world is a spoiled man.” 

** But Dr. Vredenburgh is neither a disagree. 

able nor a spoiled man,” Abner Styles remarked, 
| earnestly ; ‘I want you to like him.” 

“T will try to oblige you,” Rachel Sprague 
| answered, with a little laugh. 

Abner Styles shook his head, ‘I know you 

too well, Miss Rachel,” he said, confidently, 


| 


‘You couldn't like a person, just to oblige your 


best friend.” 

Rachel Sprague bowed. ‘ You are right,” 
she said; “my likings are necessities of my 
nature.” 

Some months later, when Shelby was full of 
summer importations, and a crowd of men 
passed the Sprague cottage on their way to the 
morning train, Abner Styles said to the man at 
his side: ‘* Vredenburgh, there’s such a rare 
woman lives there!” 

His eye was running over the Sprague cot- 
tage with an eager look of search. Dr. Vre- 
denburgh had often remarked that Abner 
Styles never passed the house without that 
look. He replied, in answer to his compan- 
ion’s remark, ‘‘I have met Miss Sprague.” 

Without any actual disparagement in the 
words, Dr. Vredenburgh’s remark was like cold 
water on the enthusiasm expressed in his com- 
panion’s tones. Abner Styles glanced with a 
half-combative look at the Doctor, but there 
was a tap on the window-pane, and he turned 
suddenly toward Maple Cottage. 

The door opened, and there came tripping 
down the walk a woman worthy of the enthusi- 
asm in Abner Styles’s remark—‘‘Such a rare 
woman !”’ 

She was simply dressed—only a black, trail- 
ing skirt, a lapelled jacket, a wealth of black 
hair tied back with a bright ribbon, a jeweled 
pin at her throat, and a single jeweled ring on 
her finger—but the effect on Dr. Vredenburgh 
was that this woman’s attire was befitting the 
Queen of Sheba. She had a high, noble fore- 





because of his age and experience. 
very decided. 


She is | 
I shouldn't think of changing | 


head and bright, passionate eyes ; but Dr. Vre- 
denburgh thought the forehead wrinkled and 
the eves lost somewhat of their brightness at 
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ight of him; and he stood by somewhat awk- | Rachel Sprague is a woman to inspire love and 
pis and uncomfortable while she gave a com- | pay for service like that.” 
mission to Abner Styles for books in the city. “ Miss Sprague has a chivalric defender in 
“How is your mother, Miss Rachel?” Ab- you,” Dr. Vredenburgh remarked, and then the 
ner Styles inquired. subject dropped. 
“‘ She is not so well,” Rachel Sprague replied, Dr. Vredenburgh strolled into Abner Styles’s 
sadly. “‘ Her weakness alarms me.” parlors one night at alate hour. Dr. Vreden- 
“You ought to try our Doctor here, Miss | burgh could not often be accused of strolling. 
Rachel,” Abner Styles said, laying his hand on| In general there never was a walk that was 
Dr. Vredenburgh’s shoulder. more full of the execution of a deliberate inten- 
‘‘ When Dr. Ward merits our dissatisfaction | tion than his; but that night his steps loitered 
we will,” Rachel Sprague replied, with dignity. | —he walked like one whose will only half con- 
It was the ** Queen of Sheba manner,” Dr. | sented to his movements, and in front of Abner 
Vredenburgh thought, and he responded quick- | Styles’s little cottage he even paced backward 
ly, with a flush creeping up to his temples, ‘* Dr. | and forward a number of times, as if his will’s 
Ward suits you much better than I could hope | consent was’ given and withdrawn. Dr. Vre- 
to, You are quite right.” denburgh never went to his daily work with 
“ Quite right!” Rachel Sprague said to her- | such reluctant step, and it was a sorry face for 
self as the men moved down the street, and|a man in search of pleasure. And yet that was 
she walked slowly and meditatively up the stone | what the men and women were seeking who en- 
walk. ‘‘Quite right! He thinks I am alto-| tered Abner Styles’s parlors that night. The 
gether wrong. ‘They have quite spoiled him | host had done his part. There was music, 
here in Shelby, making a god of him. I can’t | some flowers, gas blazing to the fullest capacity 
abide spoiled men.” of country gas, and a table overflowing with 
The subject of her thoughts, as profoundly | luxuries that are a party’s necessities. What 
meditative as herself, found his reverie broken | he had not done, he and his wife, brim-full of 
in upon by Abner Styles as they hastened to| kind intention and honest good-nature, stood 
the morning train. ‘She's a rare woman, Miss | prepared to do to the best of their knowledge. 
Rachel is,” he said, earnestly. Dr. Vredenburgh attracted their attention when 
“Yes,” Dr. Vredenburgh responded, think- | he came strolling in, after the guests were all as- 
ng to himself it was a better world for the rari- | sembled. 
Ye “‘T thought you were never coming!” ex- 
‘She's a reader and a writer,” Abner Styles | claimed Mary Styles, ‘‘and I was getting very 
went on to say. ‘And a better daughter you angry and out of patience with you. Come 
never saw. With the world full of miserable | “~ — and see Miss Sprague.” 
wives it’s a shame for her to live unmarried. | r. Vredenburgh had seen her. In his 
The heart of her husband would safely trust in | Fimo around the room he could not fail to see 
her.” the stately woman in the trailing black silk 
“Yes,” Dr. Vredenburgh assented, and this | dress, corals in her hair, and lace like cobwebs 
time cordially. ‘The woman was too proud to/at her throat. If he had never called her 
betray a trust, he thought. ‘*I doubt if women | Queen of Sheba before he would have given 
like Rachel Sprague ever make happy married | her the sobriquet that night. 
women,” he added, meditatively. ‘*They are| ‘‘ Yes, come and see Miss Sprague,” Abner 
self-sufficient, and hold a hand to play the game | Styles repeated. 
of life alone.” “Oh no!” Dr. Vredenburgh remonstrated. 
Abner Styles shook his head decidedly. ‘‘Ra-|'To himself he said—not for the world. ‘‘I 
chel Sprague can no more play the game of life | see Miss De Ruyter over yonder. [I will join 
successfully without a partner than you can, | her,” he added, aloud. 
Vredenburgh,” he answered, earnestly. Agnes De Ruyter smiled to see Dr. Vreden- 
Dr. Vredenburgh frowned gt that reference | burgh coming to her. True he was a plain and 
to himself, and his eyes grew sad with regret or | hard-working man; but he was exceedingly re- 
longing. spectable, and quite a god among the Shelby 
“You look like a man on the brink of a/ people, as Rachel Sprague said. Next to 
euchre now,” Abner Styles said, laughing. ‘“I| wealth, Agnes De Ruyter bowed to popularity. 
tell you, man, it’s a losing game for you and | ‘‘The voice of the people is the voice of com- 
Miss Rachel too. You ought to be good | mon-sense,” she would say sometimes in a high- 
friends.” sounding way; ‘‘and I pride myself on my 
“Tt took a man with Solomon’s wealth and | common-sense notions.” 
position to interest the Queen of Sheba,” Dr. ‘*T wonder who the delicate man is over by 
Vredenburgh answered, with some sarcasm in| the door,” Agnes De Ruyter said to Dr. Vre- 
his tone. | denburgh that night at Abner Styles’s party, 
“Queen of Sheba!” langhed Abner Styles. after a mutual exchange of chit-chat on the 
“She is more like Rachel of the Bible—a wo-| times and weather. The large diamond in his 
man to be served for seven years. We read shirt-front did not betoken a dilapidated fortune, 
that the term of service seemed to Jacob only a | | and she had already labeled him mentally, ‘‘ Ge- 
few days for the love he had to her. I tell you | nus, Summer Importation; Species, Invalid.” 
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Dr. Vredenburgh looked in the direction 
designated and bowed. ‘‘ He is a new-comer 
at. the hotel, a Mr. Rothmeyer. He called to 
see me to-day,” he answered. 

“He looks like a man with one foot in the 
grave,” Agnes De Ruyter said. 

‘*Oh no!” Dr. Vredenburgh replied. “He 
is a tenacious man. He will not die without a 
pretty hard struggle for life, and his chances 
of regaining his health are pretty good.” 

‘I should say he was a gentleman,” Agnes 
De Ruyter commented. 

“Unmistakably,” Dr. Vredenburgh answered. 
‘*He is a traveler andascholar. He is coming 
this way; I will introduce you.” 

Mr. Rothmeyer’s manner was easy, perhaps 
a trifle condescending, and his glance about 
the room was certainly critical, with no attempt 
at disguise. ‘* The young lady in black is Miss 
Sprague, I believe,” he remarked, after a few 
minutes’ conversation. 

** Yes,” responded Agnes De Ruyter. 
you think her fine-looking ?” 

‘A trifle too tall, is she not?” Mr. Roth- 
meyer asked, carelessly. 

‘*She is not so tall as I,” Agnes De Ruyter 
said, with a pout. 

Mr. Rothmeyer seemed to survey Agnes De 
Ruyter for the first time. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” 
he said ; ‘**T thought her the tallest lady I ever 
saw. 

**Tt must be her dress,” 
said, in a puzzled way. 

‘Yes, I think so,” Dr. Vredenburgh re- 
marked. ‘‘She dresses a great deal.” 

“ But she has on a plain black silk, and this 
young lady wears lavender, which is much more 
dressy,” Mr. Rothmeyer replied, turning to Ag- 
nes De Ruyter. 

“Is it?” Dr. Vredenburgh asked, innocently. 
‘‘T am sure I don’t know, but Miss Sprague al- 
ways appears to me more dressed than any body 
else.” 

“Oh no! She don’t wear any thing but sim- 
ple muslins and alpacas and dark silks,” Agnes 
De Ruyter replied. ‘‘There are plenty of girls 
here in Shelby: who dress much more than Miss 
Sprague. I wonder she hasn’t married,” Agnes 
De Ruyter continued, in a musing way that was 
characteristic of her. ‘She isn’t very young, 
and has evidently seen much of society. Prob- 
ably she had opportunities before their circum- 
stances were reduced,” 

“*The right one hasn't come along, I sup- 
pose,” Dr. Vredenburgh replied. 

‘* Or the right one feared there might not be 
room enough in the house for him with such a 
wife,” Mr, Rothmeyer remarked, as if nothing 
had impressed him so much as her size. 

Agnes De Ruyter pouted. Evidently Mr. 
Rothmeyer’s preference was for small women. 
She went on talking of Rachel Sprague. It 
was safe to do so, inasmuch as Mr. Rothmeyer 
did not like her. ‘ She is very much the fash- 
ion here in Shelby. It is wonderful how many 
people ape her doings and quote her sayings. I 


“Do 


Agnes De Ruyter 





have about made up my iaind to cultivate 
myself.” 

** Ah!” was the involuntary comment of both 
gentlemen. Dr. Vredenburgh was getting weary 
of Agnes De Ruyter; he always did, he confesseq 
to himself; and Mr. Rothmey er was smiling at 
the condescension in the woman's tone. If he 
was any judge of human nature, Miss Sprague 
wasn't the sort of person to be cultivated a: 
pleasure by a girl like Miss De Ruyter. 

He was correct in his judgment, for toward 
the close of the evening Agnes De Ruyter said 
to Rachel Sprague, in a confidently secure w; ay, 
“*T intend having a little musicale next week, 
You must be sure to come.’ 

**Thank you,” Rachel Sprague answered, 
‘*But my mother is an invalid, and I sej- 
dom spend an evening away, except with old 
friends,” 

She passed on, and Agnes De Ruyter bit her 
lips. ‘* Very exclusive ! :” she commented, sar- 
castically. 
on airs.” 

The gentlemen made no audible comment; 
but Mr. Rothmeyer was thinking he could have 
predicated such a result to Miss De Ruyter’s 
cultivation, and Dr. Vredenburgh pronounced 
the manner worthy of the Queen of Sheba, 

Rachel Sprague sang before all the guests 
had left that night—sang, in a clear, ringing 
soprano, a simple song of longing for the days 
of childhood. Such songs are always sad as 
sung by men and women. 

As the last notes died away Mr. Rothmeyer 
said, turning to Agnes De Ruyter, ‘‘ Get that 
woman to come to your musicale by hook or by 
crook. Her voice is worth a score pf ordinary 
voices.” 

Dr. Vredenburgh had not moved, standing 
against the mantle with bowed head and firm- 
set lips. He had forgotten the Queen of Sheba 
as he listened. There was no pride in the wo- 
man’s tones. They were soft with the wailing 
cry of weary womanhood, and hinted of a life 
not sufficient for its needs, He went home 
thinking of the song still. It had stirred a re- 
sponsive chord in his own breast, for some- 
times, as of that night, Dr. Vredenburgh half 
acknowledged to himself that his life of toil and 
sacrifice was not sufficient to satisfy the crav- 
ings of a hungry heart, and with the remem- 
brance of days long past, before his life had 
learned its lack, he took up that woman’s cry: 


her 


“T think Miss Sprague is putting 


**Make me a child again, just for to-night." 


Dr, Vredenburgh never accused Rachel 
Sprague of self-sufficiency again. His heart 
interpreted too faithfully the manner of her 
song-singing on that night to repeat the accu- 
sation. 

Rachel Sprague was at Agnes De Ruyter’s 
musicale. Dr, Vredenburgh could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes when she entered with Mr. Roth- 
meyer. ‘I was right in saying the man was 
tenacious,” he thought, ‘Miss Sprague’s pres- 
ence is a proof.” 














After this Dr. Vredenburgh often saw Mr. 
Rothmeyer at the Sprague cottage. In his 
journeys past he frequently received a bow | 
from the delicate, well-dressed man going in 
or out, and there was always an eager gladness 
on the face going in, and content on the out- 
going face. ‘‘I fancy he has forgotten that 
there might not be room enough in the house 
for him with such a wife,” he would say to him- | 
self, and then he would fall to thinking of his 
own cheerless home and somewhat dreary life. 

There was a pelting rain in New York one 
day that summer, and Dr. Vredenburgh hast- 
ened through it to catch the evening train to 
Shelby. It was a fearful storm; but Dr. Vre- 
denburgh did not heed, for he was strong to bear, 
he said to himself, in the conscious pride of 
manhood, contrasting himself with a slender, 
half-drenched female who hastened in the same 
lirection. And then he was a prudent man, 
who had provided himself with thick boots and 


umbrelia; and this woman, with the imprudence 


natural to her sex, wore thin shoes and had no 
umbrella. He was thinking of an inevitable 
doctor's bill as he passed the woman, when she 
glanced up suddenly, and as suddenly he halted. 

‘* Miss Sprague!” he exclaimed, and then he 
remembered that he had seen her on board the 
train that morning, and had said to himself that 
the Queen of Sheba was going to the city for 
dry-goods to make her look more than ever like 
aqueen. But that water-soaken woman, trudg- 
ing along in pools of water, was not quite so 
much a queen; and he said, holding the um- 
brella over her head, ‘‘ You are not going to 
Shelby to-night ?” 

“T certainly am,” was the decided answer. 

Dr. Vredenburgh did not heed the “‘ Queen 
of Sheba manner.” ‘‘If you have friends in 
the city I would advise you to stay overnight,” 
he urged. ° 

“T have friends in the city; but I prefer to 
go to Shelby,” was the decided rejoinder, 

“Then you must consent to come under 
my umbrella and take my arm,” Dr. Vreden- 
burgh said, coolly. ‘‘An unpardonable assump- 
tion of authority on my part, perhaps,” the Doc- 


tor thought afterward; ‘‘ but had she been a} 


thousand times the Queen of Sheba,” he said 
to himself, “*I would have done it, for her 
health, and perhaps her life, was at stake.” 

Rachel Sprague hesitated. She had never 
been gracious to this man. He was dictatorial 
and unjust and spoiled; but— She looked up 
in his face to object, and then she took his arm. 
“There was no use contradicting a man with 
that loak on his face,” she said, in self-justifica- 
tion, afterward. ‘‘I believe he would have 
stood in the street all day, or taken me up in 
his arms and carried me. He stood there my 
master, and I obeyed like a child.” 

She was mistaken. She obeyed like a wo- 
man recognizing afar off the law that makes 
the man head over the wife. 

Rachel Sprague was too polite not to be 
gracious now, and the ride to Shelby was full 
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of pleasant chat. Dr. Vredenburgh forgot that 
the woman at his side was other than an inter- 
esting and wondrously well-informed compan- 
ion; but the next Sunday, when he met her ele- 
gant in rustling silk and cashmere shawl, he 
dubbed her Queen of Sheba again, and there 
was no authority in his manner. 

The authority asserted itself in his face and 
tones when he stood by the bedside of Rachel 
Sprague’s mother to consult with Dr. Ward in 
a severe case of congestion that threatened the 
life of the sufferer. He was a skillful man— 
not unworthy of his popularity in Shelby; and 
now he bent all his energies to combat with the 
fierce disease. ‘‘It was his way,” the Shelby 
people said. 

The next morning Rachel Sprague said 
Dr. Vredenburgh: ‘‘It is my wish that you at- 
tend my mother hereafter.” 

Dr. Vredenburgh bowed. This woman was 
doing him justice at last. 

He came to mete out full justice to her when 
he knew her as Abner Styles did, the faithful 
daughter and cultivated woman. Going from 
the Sprague cottage, beautiful in its elegant 
simplicity, to his own cheerless home, he often 
thought of the blessedness of that man’s life who 
should win Rachel Sprague. Would Rothmey- 
er’s life have that blessedness? He had return 
ed to the city now vastly improved in health 
Dr. Vredenburgh wondered what hopes he had 
borne away for the future. He was a tenacious 
man. He was sure to return. 
| And he did. One night when Dr. Vreden- 
burgh measured powders in Mrs, Sprague’s 
room the servant brought Rachel Sprague a 
card, She gave a quick exclamation of sur- 
prise, and turned to Dr. Vredenburgh 

** You remarked when you came in that my 
face was flushed like fever,” she said. 

** Yes,” he answered, wonderingly. 

** Will you prescribe rest and quiet for me ?” 
she asked. 

**T do,” he replied, wondering still. 

“Will you tell the gentleman in the parlor 
you have done so?” she inquired, entreatingly. 

Dr. Vredenburgh hesitated. He was not a 
man to do this woman’s bidding unquestion 
| ingly. 

*“*T do not want to hear what this man has 
| come to say,” she explained, in a nervous and 
| hesitating manner. 

‘Thad rather die than say to a woman what 
she might not wish to hear. I will tell him,” 
Dr. Vredenburgh answered. 

He went down into the parlor and met Mr. 
Rothmeyer. 

‘Shelby air is not doing your mother the 
good you anticipated. I advise a change,” 
Dr. Vredenburgh said to Rachel Sprague a few 
weeks later. He did not say this without ef- 
fort. The night before Dr. Vredenburgh had 
held communing with himself. He had gone 
over a life full of sacrifice and toil—so full that 

long ago he had given up, perhaps forever, as 
he said then, the hope of gaining love and wife. 
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He thought over his seven years’ life in Shelby. “7 wonder what the 
Seven years—the time that served for Rachel! 
He thought of Rachel Sprague, and pronounced 
her, as Abner Styles had, worthy of the patri-| Agnes De Ruyter shook her head. 
arch’s term of service. Then he looked around | sense!”’ she said, pettishly. 
his home, simple, inelegant, and very humble, | has no interest in me.” 

and contrasted it with the luxury this woman’s ‘* And if he had ?” suggested her mother. 

life had known aforetime, and would knowagain,} ‘* You would be Dr. Vredenburgh’s mother. 
mated to a man like Mr. Rothmeyer. He con- | in-law,” Agnes replied, with a little malice ir 
trasted himself with Mr. Rothmeyer—a man of | her speech, for Dr. Vredenburgh was a bone of 
polish and rare education. His life’s hard la- | contention in the De Ruyter family. He wa; 
bor had debarred him from cultivation like this | the only man without wealth and station tha; 
man’s, and he had never known the advantages Agnes ever would tolerate, Mrs. De Ruyter 
of travel and society. He remembered that | would say, in a grieved tone. : 


business is ?” Agnes De 
Ruyter mused, 
“ Perhaps it is you,” suggested her mothe, 


** Dr. Vredenb 


urgh 


She did not un- 


Rachel Sprague had not wished to hear what 
Mr. Rothmeyer came to say. Neither would 
she wish to hear what was in his heart that 
night to say. He put away his dream and 
took a new lease of his bachelorhood, for he had 
said he would rather die than say to a woman 
what she might not wish to hear. Ah! he was 
like Jacob. He had missed of Rachel. 


Rachel Sprague heard Dr. Vredenburgh’s | 


suggestion of a change of residence with a 
surprised and startled face, but after the next 
week Shelby knew the Spragues no more. 
**Tt’s an odd thing how some people are al- 
ways crossing your path,” Agnes De Ruyter 
said, one morning, standing at the window of 
a fashionable house in the city, and watching 
the passers-by. Agnes was not in a good hu- 
mor that morning. In the first place, it was a 
raw, damp morning, like that other, more than 
a year ago, when she had stood in the window 
at Shelby and watched Rachel Sprague go by ; 


and, in the second place, she was annoyed | 
thinking of the voice she had heard in the | 


choir of a city church the night before. 

“*T knew it was Rachel Sprague’s before it 
had sung a bar,” she said. ‘I would know 
the voice any where. Not that it is a voice to 
rave about, as some did in Shelby, but it is pe- 
culiar and distinctive. And there, across the 
church, was Mr. Rothmeyer, who came to Shel- 
by for his health. ‘The Rothmeyer ladies wore 
velvet and diamonds. If I get an opportunity 
I shall cultivate them. But Rachel Sprague!” 
she broke out again, as if her mind reverted 
painfully to her as a haunting subject; *‘it’s 
an odd thing that I should run foul of her the 
first thing when I come to the city. I never 
fancied her in the least. She put on airs, and 
was very ambitious.” 

““Why do you stand shilly-shallying at the 
window when you ought to be dressing ?” inter- 
posed her mother. ‘‘ Rachel Sprague and her 
singing are nothing to you.” 

Agnes de Ruyter wondered if they were no- 
thing to her, remembering that Dr. Vreden- 
burgh had never been the same man after Ra- 
chel Spra.;ue left Shelby. 

Apropos of her thought, Mrs. De Ruyter said : 
* Your father met Dr. Vredenburgh in the street 
this morning and invited him to dinner. The 
‘Doctor is down to the city on important busi- 
ness.” 


| derstand it at all. 

Agnes De Ruyter stood under the gas-light 
| that night attired to go out. She held in her 
| hand a little piece of paper on which she rec- 
| ognized Dr. Vredenburgh’s writing. 
| &*¢ December 16th,’” she read. 

“That was day before yesterday,” she com- 
| mented, and proceeded to read from a litt) 
memorandum : 

“Called at Abner Styles’s, ostensibly for herbs, 

but really to make inquiries concerning—’” 

Agnes De Ruyter paused, for two initial let- 
| ters were so blotted that she could not mak 

them out. She read on: 
“**T have resolved to stake all and win or lose 
I shall go to New York on Monday. 
| are directed by the Lord.’” 

Agnes De Ruyter folded the paper. “I will 
| give it to him at the concert to-night,” she said 
“He promised to be there.” 

‘* What a dead earnest face!” A lady whis- 
pered the comment to Rachel Sprague, sitting 
in the choir of a city church where a sacred 
concert was given for the benefit of a benevo- 
lent institution. 

Rachel Sprague glanced to the pew where 
was the earnes® face, and a change swept ove 
hers. 

**Do you know him ?” asked her companion. 
** Your face lighted up with a sudden glory.” 

Rachel Sprague put out the glory in an in- 
stant, and answered, calmly, ‘‘I have seen the 
face before—not for many months, however.” 

“Tt isn’t a young face, or a captivating one,” 
the girl went on to say. ‘It isn’t half so fas- 
cinating as Mr, Rothmeyer’s.” 

Rachel Sprague frowned. ‘‘ Hush!” she said. 
| ** He will hear you;” for Mr, Rothmeyer sat at 
| a little distance watching her. 
| Rachel Sprague sang her part in the oratorio 
| 


Our steps 





of the ‘* Messiah.” Her voice trembled unwont- 
edly at the first, but ere she finished the notes 
of praise rang out clear and swelling like a ju- 
bilee. 

‘Tt was well done, Miss Sprague,” the leader 
of the concert said, approvingly, as they took 
| their seats. ‘Your singing is an inspiration 
| sometimes.” 
| ‘The face that Rachel Sprague’s companion 
| had called ‘‘dead earnest” was turned toward 
| the choir while they sang. It took in all the 
| singers, but lingered longest on Rachel Sprague’s 
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and Mr. Rothmeyer’s. ‘She is not looking 
well,” he said; ‘* and he is tenacious, as I said.” 

He entered the choir while a duet was sung, 
and the singers made way for him. He came 
like one with authority, they said. 

Rachel Sprague acknowledged the authority, 
fr when she recognized Dr. Vredenburgh she | 
gave him a seat by her side, and waited with | 
the surprised and startled look her face had | 
worn when he had suggested her departure | 
from Shelby. 

Dr. Vredenburgh did not keep her waiting | 
long. He had sought her with intent to speak | 
his mind, and he was not a prudent man to 
study time and place. ‘ 

Leaning on his arm to shield her from the 
gaze of the singers, he said, ‘‘I once told you 
| would rather die than say to a woman what 
she might not wish to hear. I run the risk of 
saying unwelcome words to you.” 

‘The surprise went out of Rachel Sprague’s 
face, and left it white, and grave, and full of 
womanly tenderness, ‘‘ Your words are not 
unwelcome,” she said. 

“ Wife comprehends them all,” he said. 

The singers came and went, but Rachel 
Sprague sat like one who heard not, her face 
profoundly thoughtful, and her eyes full of the 
light of love and happiness. Dr. Vredenburgh, 
catching the look, was answered before the re- 
ply came, low and sweet, ‘‘ Husband compre- 
hends my answer.” 

Agnes De Ruyter saw Rachel Sprague and 
Dr, Vredenburgh passing out of the church. 
There was no mistaking the man’s right or the 
woman's proud acknowledgment of it. She 
comprehended the business that had brought 
Dr. Vredenburgh to the city, and said, ‘‘ With- 
out doubt the blotted initials were R. 8. He 
has staked alland won. He was sure to.” 

Agnes de Ruyter made a new classification 
of friends about this time. She put Rachel 
Sprague and Dr. Vredenburgh among married 
people, uninteresting and incomprehensible ; 
and Mr, Rothmeyer she placed among her eli- 
gible friends, 

Years after she changed his place again, and 
wrote him husband. ‘‘ To think that after all 
I should marry a summer importation who came 
down to Shelby for his health,” she said, with a 
smile that was more than half dissatisfied. 

Dr. Vredenburgh, over the news of that mar- 
riage, exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor Rothmeyer! When 
I took Rachel there was left to him only La- 
ban’s second daughter.” 





SHIPWRECK OF THE “GENERAL 
GRANT.” 


N the, 28th of November, 1865, the ship 
GeneFal Grant, Captain William H. Lough- 
lin, sailed from Boston for Melbourne. A fine 
westerly breeze urged her cheerily along, and 
the crew, of which the narrator was one, be- 
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while shortening sail the third mate, Rufus §, 


Tyler, was lost overboard. This ill omen was 


followed by good weather, which took us in 
sixty-eight days to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Bad weather vexed us thence to Melbourne, 
which we reached on the 13th of March, 1866. 
Weremained in Melbourne about eight weeks, 
loading for London. By one of those coinci- 
dences which sailors dread we took aboard part 
of a cargo that had been intended for the steam- 


'er London. This ill-fated vessel had sunk in 


the Bay of Biscay on her voyage out, and there 
were many gloomy prophecies that no freight 
of hers would reach London in any ship. The 
rats are also said to have left our vessel. Our 
cargo consisted chiefly of wool and hides, with 
about four thousand ounces of gold. We sail- 
ed on Friday the 4th of May, 1866, with sixty 
passengers, among whom were six women and 
about twenty children. The men were nearly 
all miners, returning home with their families 
and what property they had acquired at the 
diggings. The crew numbered twenty-three 
—four officers and nineteen men. 

The Auckland Isles are a group of black 
basaltic rocks, lying about 1500 miles south- 
east of Melbourne, and 199 south of New Zea- 
land. They are barren and uninhabited. 
Whalers and sealers occasionally visit them, 
and have left a stock of pigs and a few crazy 
huts. Many vessels have been cast away there, 
and an abundance of wreck-wood may be found 
on the shores. Captain Musgrave, of the 
schooner Grafton, was wrecked there in 1864, 
and remained eighteen months, “He left a sub- 
stantial hut, and at his instance the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand put goats, sheep, and 
domestic fo¥ls ashore there, and planted En- 
glish elms, oaks, and ash-trees, Nothing throve 
but the goats. Papers were also left giving the 
bearings of New Zealand and other useful in- 
formation; but these seem never to have been 
found. 

For five days the General Grant made good 
progress with a fair wind. The Captain had 
originally intended running to the northward 
of the Aucklands; but on the seventh day a 
southeasterly breeze sprang up, obliging him to 
beat to windward. 

Heavy fog closed in, and a sharp look-out was 
kept for land. The last observation was taken 
that morning. Throughout the next two days 
the weather was so thick that we could scarcely 
see the end of the jib-boom from the deck. At 
10} o'clock at night of the ninth day the look- 
out forward cried, ‘‘ Land on the port bow.” 
This was Disappointment Island, the most west- 
erly of the Auckland group. The Captain im- 
mediately tacked ship and ran to the northward 
of Disappointment. When fairly clear of the 
land, which he supposed to be the most north- 
erly of the Aucklands, instead of the most west- 
erly, the wind shifted from southeast to north- 
west, 








gan the voyage in good spirits. During the 
second night out a heavy gale struck us, and 


All danger seemed past. The yards were 


squared and the doomed ship put on the straight 
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course for Cape Horn. An hour later the | 
look-out reported ‘* Land dead ahead,” but after 

inspection with the glass the officers declared 

it only a fog-bank,. 

Not many minutes later the wind died com- 
pletely away, leaving a heavy sea. At the same 
time dawned upon us the terrible danger we | 
were in, The sea and the current were carry- 
ing us toward a rock-bound, precipitous coast. 
The main island of Auckland lay directly ahead, 
and every swash of the sea was pushing us to- 
ward destruction. 

A breeze, though ever so slight, might save 
the ship and enable her to run between the two 
islands, All the passengers were called aft, all | 
the crew on deck. In vain was every sail set, | 
every yard braced to meet a breath of air. The 
tide took us at one time so far to the south that 
it seemed we might go clear. Then an eddy 
carried us to the northward again, nearer and 
nearer to the overhanging rock. 

The scene on deck and in the cabins struck 
terror to the stoutest hearts. Miners were seen 
tying up their gold in blankets, women were 
wailing and children shrieking. All hands were 
pulling at the braces as long as a spark of hope 
remained. 

Cruel fate urged us pitilessly on, yet so slow- 
ly that it was a relief when the end came, and 
that long agony of hopeless waiting ceased. As 


we neared the land the lead was heaved to find 
anchorage, but no bottom could be found. 

At half past one at night the jib-boom struck 
the rock at the foot of a cliff many hundred 


feet high, and with the bowsprit was carried 
away. ‘This shock caused the ship to spin 
around and strike her stern, carrying away the 
spanker-boom and rudder, and breaking the 
ribs of the man at the wheel. We now found 
ourselves drifting helplessly into a narrow cove 
inclosed by precipices of unknown height. The 
ship’s sides were striking heavily against the 
rock, and there were thirty fathoms of water 
under her. All hope was gone; yet the Cap- 
tain stood nobly at his post, and the crew re- 
mained subordinate. 

Lanterns were held over the side and carried 
up the rigging. Nota foothold for a bird could 
be discovered. ‘The masts were not cut away, 
as they could not fall clear of the deck. There 
was too much water for anchoring. 

So we drifted on, and the cove grew narrow- 
er. Suddenly the fore-royal mast struck the 
rock above and came tumbling down, followed 
by the other spars. As the main-royal mast 
and top-hamper succeeded we realized the ap- 
palling fact that we were being sucked into a 
cave of unknown depth. 

The rock above was tearing the masts out 
of the ship and in detached masses, breaking 
holes through the deck and forward houses, 
After losing all the fore-mast, the stump of the 
main-mast caught against the solid roof, and 
stopped farther progress. But for this cireum- 
stance the General Grant would have sunk that 


| It was useless to attem 


| to set about launching the boats. 





night and none lived to tell the story. 


The mizzen-mast remained unhurt Outsid 
the cavern, and all hands gathered on the af. 
er-cabin out of danger from the shower ,; 
stones and broken spars to await the day, 
pt launching the boats j, 
the dark; and we prayed that the good eras, 
might hold together till morning. The Cap. 
tain all the while was encouraging the tim 
and exhorting the idle. Hour after hour passe; 
in anxious suspense—the masts chafing restles:. 
ly above, the seams opening below with eyen 
sea, and the hull gradually settling. ; 

At last the first streaks of daylight warned ys 
A spar and 
tackle were rigged over the stern, and one of 
the quarter-boats launched with infinite car 
A crew of three was put in her, and ordered 
pull outside the cave and seek a landing-pla; 
on the coast. The heavy sea forbade this at- 
tempt, and the boat, by some misunderstanding, 
anchored with a kedge a short distance outside 
of the cave. In about twenty minutes a second 
boat was got into the water with eight men, un- 
der charge of the mate. 

It was intended to put the women and chi! 
dren aboard of her; but only one, the steward. 
ess, could be induced to make the attempt, 
She was thrown overboard with a rope about 
her waist, and kept on the surface till the boat 
picked her up. This boat then joined the first 
outside. 

Meanwhile the ship was sinking, and the long. 
boat was made ready to float off the deck. The 
scene at this moment was one of such utter 
misery as few men ever see, and fewer still sur- 
vive to tell of. Every sea washed over the 
stern and swept the deck. 

The long-boat was crammed with all who 
could gain a foothold. It was partly filled with 
water, and several poor creatures lying in the 
bilge were crowded down and drowned before 
she was ciear of the ship. Women clinging to 
their children, and crazy men to their gold, were 
seen washing to and fro as the water invaded 
the upper deck. 

One wretch saw his wife and two childrer 
driven by him in this way without making an 
effort to save them, while the last man who got 
aboard nearly lost his life trying to persuade 
the mother to be saved without her children. 

At about seven o'clock the long-boat floated 
clear of the deck, and before we had got fifty 
yards away from her the General Grant sank. 
All left on board were lost. The last we saw 
was the Captain in the mizzen-topmast cross- 
trees waving his handkerchief. From the first 
moment of danger to the. last of his life he had 
devoted himself to the task of saving his pas- 
sengers and crew. He made no effort to leave 
the ship, and his last act, with death staring 
him in the face, was to make a sign"of encour- 
agement and adieu to those who seemed to 
have a chance for life. 

Not more than five minutes after the long- 
boat suddenly capsized, and I found myself 
struggling in the water for my life, Diving 
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underneath the struggling crowd I swam as far | on the grass, with feet to the fire, gave us long- 
as I could under water, and on coming to the needed rest. We afterward found that the 
surface found myself free to make my way to | wood of the island was so moistened by the wet 
the other boats. Only three out of forty odd climate that the Maoris of New Zealand who 
were able to reach them. The rest struggled | come here sealing always bring their own light- 
a few moments and all was over. We now | wood with them. ‘The Indian process of rub- 
found ourselves fifteen in number in two boats, | bing two sticks together is of no avail. Thus 
three in one and twelve in the other. on this one match depended the lives of the 

We first equalized the crews. We then held | whole party. 

a council as to our future course, and decided Next day a party rowed along the coast and 
to pull under the lee of Disappointment Island, | found an old whaler’s hut about three miles off. 
which lay about six miles off, ana wait for the |Our fire was then carefully moved to the hut, 
weather to moderate. Our provisions were a and all hands went to gathering food and fuel. 
few tins of preserved meats and some salt beef | Two seals were caught and baked. Seal meat 
and pork in the mate’s boat. | was ever after our staple article of food. 

But we had no water. We had a hard pull The only thing of use in the hut was a jute 
of it. ‘The wind was ahead with a heavy sea. | bag, which ne of the men appropriated for a 
We lost sight of each other many times, and it} coat. The example and encouragement of 
took us more than twelve hours to row the dis- | Tier during all this time had alone roused us 
tance. We lay off Disappointment all night, | from despair. We now settled down to the 
and next morning in trying to land capsized | work of making ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
the mate’s boat; but all succeeded in reaching sible, though without tools or proper material. 
the shore. There we found water, and caught | There were only two knives among us. We 
two albatross, which we could not ccok or eat. | visited the wreck of the Grafton, but she had 
We had lost all our provisions but one piece of | been stripped of every thing useful by Mus- 
pork and nine tins of meat.. On opening the | grave. A few fish were caught in her hold, 
tins we found it impossible to retain the con-| and we luckily discovered before eating them 
tents on our stomachs. We then decided to | that they were poisonous from the copper which 
pull over to the main island again; but after | they had got at in the schooner. 


several hours of useless labor had to put back| Most of us had heard of Musgrave’s wreck, 
and lie under the lee of Disappointment again | and we all knew that he had left a hut, and we 
all night. | believed a stock of provisions and implements. 


Our sufferings from cold, hunger, and thirst |On the 23d of May a picked crew of six was 
during these two days and two nights were in- | sent in search of this hut. They returned un- 
describable. M/‘Clellan’s despair became so | successful after ten days, and found us sq ema- 
discouraging to his crew that he was shifted to | ciated by dysentery that they did not know us 
the mate’s boat. By pulling all the next day | one from the other. They recommended eat- 
we succeeded in reaching a safe haven in a bay | ing the blubber as well as the flesh of the seal. 
we afterward called North Harbor, on the main | This diet soon restored us. 
island of Auckland. We found no landing- While this party was gone we made search 
place that night; but the next morning we | for food or utensils left by former visitors. We 
pulled to the northeast part of the harbor and | found a tree with the name of the steamer Vic- 
discovered one at a place called Sarah’s Bosom. | toria carved on it, and a bottle with a paper in 

Our first care was to build a fire. Tier had | it stating that fowls, goats, and rabbits had been 
six matches. Brush-wood and fuel were gath- | left on the island. No mention was made of 
ered, and the result watched with anxious eyes. | the course for New Zealand. 

The first match ignited, but went out immedi-| Not long after a party of eight started anew, 
ately. Of the next four the heads fell off use- | and after a month of wandering in snow and 
less. This was the most critical moment of | cold found Musgrave’shut. It contained, how- 
our lives. If that last match failed starvation | ever, only a few rude articles of furniture, and a 
and perhaps cannibalism were to be our lot. | large iron boiler. The walls were lined with 
The men were already talking of the probabili-| canvas. It was about twenty-five miles from 
ty of having to cast lots for a victim. Being | the other hut. On our return we found that a 
the smallest of the party, I determined to keep | great disappointment had been spared us, A 
out of the way until the question had been de- | vessel had been sighted and chase given in the 
cided, boat. The boat got near enough to see the 

I stole unperceived away and hid among the | men aboard, but no device succeeded in at- 
rocks, with a trembling heart, until the wel-|tracting attention. Tier expressed a wish that 
come sight of smoke relieved me of anxiety. | she might “ break her back,” which she actually 
The last match had been nursed with the most | did four days after on the coast of New Zealand, 
desperate care, and the fire was started. This| In order to have two look-outs and sealing 
fire was never allowed to go out during the | grounds we separated into two parties, one re- 
eighteen months of our stay. maining in the whaler’s, and the other going to 

Comparative comfort was now dawning. | Musgrave’s hut. Seven of us went to the lat- 
Clothes were dried, the two albatross cooked, | ter, barely existing on seal, which by this time 
and a few shell-fish gathered. A long sleep | we had learned to salt. 
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We yeniined here till Octdber, or then helpleus the next. One man would accuse the 
made a visit to the other party, thinking they unhappy crew of deserting us, and curse their 
might be in want. We found that by the in-/ selfishness. Another would, sobbing, deplore 
genuity of Tier they had been taught to make | their cruel fate, and praise the noble men why 
clothing, blankets, moccasins, needles, and salt, | ventured on a hopeless task. 
and had found plenty of birds’ eggs. ‘They had| Six weeks we watched and prayed for their re. 
caught many rabbits, two goats, and two kids, | turn, and then we mourned them as dead. Not 
The goats, which they had kept alive, were | until after our rescue did we discover the appall- 
marked A. S. (Acclimatization Society) on the | ing fact that the course they took must haye 
horns. carried them far to the eastward of New Zea- 

The project was now started of fitting up the land, with no prospect of sighting land for 
best boat, and panting it in search of New) thousands of miles. Let us hope that some 
Zealand. | merciful storm spared them the pangs of stary- 

We returned to Musgrave’s and busied our- | | ation and its attendant crimes, 
selves in rigging the boat, while the other party) One circumstance that added greatly to ow 
prepared provisions. We made the canvas | anxiety for the boat was the relation of a dream 
lining of the hut into sails, tinder, and clothing. | | by Caughey. Some days before the boat start- 
We picked the ropes which held the beams of | | ed he had nearly given way to despair, and had 
the hut together into oakum, and remade it into | prayed God for a dream w hich should show him 
smaller rope. | whether he was ever to get off the island. ‘That 

On the 26th of December, 1866, the two par-| night in his sleep his mother appeared to him 
ties again united at the cove, and joined forces | bearing a branch of laurel, and said: “* My son, 
to put the finishing touches to the boat. At you shall get away from this island in January, 
last, when all that our ingenuity and means | and the vessel shall be sighted during your cook- 
could furnish was gathered, we called for volun- | ing week.” She went on to state that the look- 
teers. The mate, Bartholomew Brown, M‘Ne- | out should not discover her, but that Caughey 
vin, Morrison, and Scott were the ones who of- | should. She also pointed out the island from 
fered for the perilous enterprise. The boat was | behind which the vessel should appear, and de- 
twenty-two feet long by four feet six inches beam | scribed her as being a brig with Maoris aboard. 
—a sound Whitehall boat. A jib and main-sail,, The month of January, 1867, passed by with no 
were her sails. The supply of water was about | | Signs of rescue, and the dream was almost for- 


thirty gallons, in gullets of seals, For provisions, 
two live goats, a baked seal, some salted seal, 


seven tins of preserved meats, and thirty dozen | 


boiled eggs were put aboard. 
lated that this supply would last three weeks, 
This devoted crew hoped, without chart or | 
compass, to reach some part of New Zealand, 
whence a rescuing party might be sent. The | 
nearest point lies about two hundred miles from 
the Aucklands. The question was to us in 
what direction. The islands were searched in 
vain for papers giving the true bearings. Those 


who had read Musgrave’s account racked their | 


brains to recollect the course he steered when 
he escaped, and finally convinced themselves 
that it was east-northeast. 
of due north. The former unhappily prevailed. 

On the 22d of January, 1867, our ill-fated 


companions left us, and we never saw them | 


more. It was a bright summer day, one of 
very few we had, and the wind was fair. 

Both parties appreciated the danger and the 
mutual dependence of their fates. 
led down the faces of all, and a silent hand- 
shaking was all their adieu. 
sea a few miles with them, and on our return 


climbed to the highest peak to catch one more | 


glimpse, but the fresh breeze had already car- 
ried them out of sight. ‘That night blew a 
heavy northeast gale, but next day a south- 
west wind arose and continued eight days. 

The anxious waiting which ensued told more 
severely on us than all the privation. The fe- 


verish excitement of hope caused a cessation | 


of labor one day, and blank despair rendered us 


It was calcu- | 


Others were in favor | 


Tears trick- | 


We rowed out to | 


| gotten. 
| year. 

On the 8th of March, 1867, all but Jewell and 
his wife and M‘Clellan moved over to Enderby’s 
Island, as it promised to be a better place for 

look-out and sealing ground. As soon as we 
| had got comfortable quarters under way the 

others joined us. We built here rude huts 
| of brush-wood thatched with grass, closed only 
| on three sides, with a fire in front. These are 
| called by the New Zealanders mai-mis. They 
kept the cold out very well, but caught fire very 
often. 

We then passed many days collecting wood 
along the shore to build more substantial shel- 
ters with. We also got logs from the main isl- 
| and, and by good luck found some bricks and 
| tiles for a chimney. These were the relics of 
a Maori settlement which had been abandoned 
many years before. They had been overgrown 
with grass, but we accidentally built a fire over 
the spot, which disclosed the edges of the tiles. 

We built one house twenty feet by eleven, 
with a chimney, in which lived six of us. An- 
other one, a little larger, was occupied by Jewell 
| and wife and three others. We then estab- 
lished a systematic look-out, at which each man 
took his turn all day long. For this man’s 
shelter we built another mai-mi on the highest 
| summit of the island, and made enormous piles 

of wood for bonfires in case of need. 

Tier was our leader in all plans for improv- 
| ing our condition. No scrap of iron ever es- 
caped his eye, and he could always find a use 
for the most trifling article. 


It was, however, realized in the next 
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In 1840 a few pigs had been put ashore by We had found two axes, an adz, and an 
an American whaler, and at our time had in-| Ames shovel. With a piece of file he had 
creased to droves of thousands. We had made | picked up Tier filed the shovel into six pieces, 
many unsuccessful attempts at ratching them. | which served for knife-blades. Heating one 
On the 19th of June, 1867, more than a year | end of each he drove a nail through, making 
after our landing, while rowing along the Auck-|a hole for the handle rivet; then tempered 
land beach, we espied a sow feeding close to the | the whole by plunging into oil while red-hot. 
water. By careful stalking we succeeded in cap- | These knives were sharpened on a grindstone 
turing her, at the expense of a sprained ankle to | left by Captain Musgrave, and became as sharp 
Allen. We carried her over to Enderby’s and | as razors, Lamps were made of zinc, and wicks 
kept her several months, feeding her on seal. | of flax. Our dishes were of wood, and forks of 
She was then killed, but her flesh tasted exact- | albatross bones. Our bed-clothes were of the 
ly like seal’s, to our bitter disappointment. skin of the fur-seal. . 

“ We determined to catch some more, and The life was monotonous enough. It con- 

Tier’s wonderful mechanical talent devised the | sisted of a daily hunt for food and fire-wood, 

means. He set us to digging pitfalls, but the | Parties of two would start with a knife and 

pigs always got out. He then heated some old | two clubs, searching for seal. Sometimes a 
pieces of iron, fashioned them into hooks, and whole day would pass without ‘success; often 
boiled them in oil to temper them. This|a good bag was made in a few hours. The 
created much amusement. We would not be-| sport was dangerous and cruel. Others would 
lieve that pigs could be caught like fishes with | fish, hook pigs, and trap rabbits. Sunday was 
hooks. ‘Tier kept steadily on. He took flax, | always observed as a holiday, and no work was 
which grew plentifully about us, boiled the | done. Each man roamed off with his favorite 
plant in lye and water, and twisted the fibres | companion or talked of reseue, and discussed 
into rope. The hooks were loosely attached to | their prospects over the fire. We all had an 
a pole about twelve feet long. A rope eight- | intense longing for vegetables, coffec, and to- 
een feet long was then bent on to the eye of the | bacco. Tier kept a diary on pieces of bleached 
hook and made fast to the body of the hunter. | seal-skin, on which he scratched with a nail or 
Tier thus armed we started for the chase on marked with charcoal. 

Auckland. <A large black sow with a litter of | Besides providing a look-out we planned many 
young was soon espied. Tier crept carefully | ways of sending information of our plight to 
up behind her and suddenly thrust the hook | other lands, We tied messages to the necks 
into her back, threw down the pole, and pulled | of Cape hens and let them loose. We inflated 
lustily on the rope, shouting, joyfully, ‘‘ I’ve | seal bladders inclosing manuscripts, tied to small 
hooked her! I’ve hooked her!” floats which would fly before the wind faster than 

The sow squealed, and we yelled and hauled. | a boat could row. At first the birds ate them, 
She, with one of her young, was soon carried } but we applied tar, which saved them from fur- 
over to Enderby. A ring was put in her nose, | ther molestation. 
and the name of * Nellie,” with a comfortable Tier cut pieces of spar into the shape of boats, 
pen, given her. She soon became very tame, | attached an iron keel heavy enough to ballast 
and could not bear to be left alone. The | them in all weather, put in an iron mast, and 
young one was called “ Roger,” and became a | rigged a sail of zinc, on which was scratched 
great pet. He followed us about like a dog, | ‘‘Ship General Grant wrecked on Auckland 
and would jump into the water rather than be | Isles 14 May, 1866; 10 survivors todate. Want 
left out of a boat-excursion. | relief.” 

We caught many more after this whose flesh | Three of these were sent off, and one was 
was well flavored. When rescued we left a/| ready to launch at the time of our rescue, We 
colony of seventeen on Enderby, under charge | got along good-naturedly enough, though occa- 
of the disconsolate Roger. We had also tame | sionally quarrels would break out. A differ- 
rabbits, and a hawk which would never leave | ence of opinion as to the management of a boat 
the hut, and stole every thing it could put its | caused a fight between two of the party, which 

was terminated in six rounds by a knock-down 





claws on. 

At this time we were as comfortable as the | blow. One of the party, becoming unruly, was 
resources of the island would allow. Our huts | threatened with banishment to a small desert 
were tolerably weather-proof, and what with seal, | island adjoining, which brought him to his 
albatross, pig, rabbit, and fish, fresh and salted, senses. Scott, who was lost in the boat, was 
with good water, we were not badly off for food. | allowed two weeks off duty to make a pack of 
Seal soup at every meal was monotonous, but | cards, during which time we did his work. He 
bearable. Tier invented needles from the wing- | took the tin lining of a bread-locker, cut it into 
bones of the albatross, thread ‘from flax, and fifty-two pieces, and scratched the emblems of 
cloth from the skin of the seal. After care- the cards on them with a nail. At first there 
fully paring, pounding, and stretching the skins was great competition for the use of these, and 
they became soft as chamois, and were easily the sound of merriment was heard till midnight 
fashioned into garments. Shoes and hats were for many weeks. Afterward dominoes, check- 
made in the same way; buttons of wood and ers, tip-cat, and foot-ball were added to our list 
bone, and mufflers of rabbit skins. of amusements, 
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In July of 1867 we made two attempts to go | might and main for the t 
overland on Auckland to the cave where the ashore to fire the island. The boat reached the 
ship was lost, but discovered only high preci- | strange vessel, and though our savage ap} ; 
pices overhanging the sea, with no means of | ance at first alarmed the crew, they received ys 
getting to the water's edge. /on board. Then were we made welcome to 
During the fall we were sorely afflicted with | all they could spare. The Amherst, Captain 
scurvy, or, as the whalers call it, ‘‘ the cobbler.” | Gilroy, of Inverearghill, manned by Maoris, and 
The entire party was attacked, and it was only | bound on a sealing voyage, was the means of 
later that we realized how severely our ankle | our rescue, Captain Gilroy beat up betwe n 
and knee joints were stiffened, and the flesh so | the islands and anchored off our huts, Woe 
swollen that the imprint of a finger would re- | were all taken aboard, and treated in the 
| 
| 


a 
os r : 
wig. Three remained 


s€ar- 


main for an hour or more. We had heard ihat | most hospitable manner. No Persian monar h 
a remedy for sgurvy was to bury the man all | ever enjoyed such a treat as we when tobacco 
but the head. This we tried in several cases, | and tea were set before us. j 
but it did no good. In closing our mouths our As it would have spoiled the voyage to return 
teeth would, on meeting, project straight out, | at once, we remained sealing for the brig near- 
flattened against each other. General weak-|ly two months. Our long experience at this 
ness and despondency, with a longing for veg- | pursuit enabled us to make some requital for 
etables, was our torment. Severe exercise | our kind treatment. On the 8th of January. 
seemed to be the only remedy. This was our | 1868, we sailed for New Zealand, and landed 
most trying time. The graves of many former | at Invercarghill in five days. 
shipwrecked men were about us, and on the} ness was shown us. 
23d of September we added one to their number. 
M‘Clellan was an old man of over 60. When! ulation crowded to welcome and aid us. Mon- 
we were first cast away he looked not more than | ey, clothing, and sympathy were given us in 
45, but gradually aged through anxiety. He)| abundance. The Amherst was sent by private 
cut his hand with a piece of copper. The wound | subscription in search of the mate’s boat. She 
mortified, and he gradually sank, dying easily. | had been gone from us more than a year, and 
We formed a mournful procession for his funer- is still missing. 
al. All cripples, we bore him to his grave. To measure our gratitude is not for mere 
Ashworth repeated the Lord's Prayer, and each | written words. Only those who have suffered 
one spoke of soon following him. All, even to | as we did can know how deep are our feelings, 
the sickest, who could scarcely drag himself | On the 26th of January we reached Melbourne, 
along, came. This blow, at our period of great- | and became the lions of the place. 
est despondency, was almost overwhelming. A From this time the ties by which common 
feeling of gloom and dread of being the last | danger, sickness, hunger, and despair had unit- 
survivor came over us all, |ed us were broken. We again became scatter- 
From this time forward we were never fairly | ed among the great family of mankind. We 
rid of the scurvy, though at times all partially | may never meet again. 
recovered. In October Tier proposed to take 
the last boat-and make another attempt to 
reach New Zealand, provided two others would 
join him. Drew Heyman and I agreed to go, | - i 7 
but the others objected, as it would leave them | A HUNT AFTE — 
without a boat and confined to one island. | U} A R DEVILS. 
This project was therefore abandoned. O* a pleasant evening in July last I arrived 
On the 19th November, 1867, while Fergu- | at Leipzig just in time for the opera. The 
son was on the look-out, and the boat away | new opera-house, of which Langhaus of Berlin 
sealing, he came rushing down in delirious joy, | was architect, opened in January, 1868, and is 
shouting ‘‘ Sail, ho!” All took fire-brands and certainly unsurpassed for beauty by any in Ger- 
started for the wood-piles prepared for bon-| many. From the ceiling the Muses and Graces, 
fires. The wind unfortunately blew too hard | grouped in their galaxy, surrounded by a ring 
for the smoke to rise, though we set nearly the | of oval links, each link a frame for the portrait 
whole island on fire. The sail disappeared be- | of some magnate of Art, looked down upon their 
hind Auckland, and left us despondent. ‘Tier | worshipers. The central place above the stage 
proposed to puli the boat around to Musgrave’s | is given to the poet whom Germany most re- 
hut, thirty miles away, but we were too hope-| veres—Schiller—and on the right and left are 
less to undertake the journey. | Mozart and Gluck. On this evening the build- 
On the 21st November, two days after, while | ing was crowded, for the opera was to be Der 
Ashworth was on look-out and each party at | Freischutz, the work most admired by the peo- 
its hut, owing to a heavy hail-storm, Caughey | ple of Leipzig, where, as I was every where 
went out to cut some wood. It was his cook-| told, it is rendered with a magnificence un- 
ing week. While plying the axe he looked up | equaled elsewhere. Indeed, I afterward found 
and espied a brig sailing close in to the coast. | that the city regarded itself as having a sort of 
In a moment the good tidings spread, we rushed | vested Interest in Weber’s great work, whose 
to the shore, manned the boat, and pulled with | announcement never fails to produce in it a 


Here every kind- 
A Court of Inquiry was 
held, and our testimony taken. The whole pop- 





Be that as it may, 
** Yankee Bill” will ever long to grasp the hands 
ot Tier, Caughey, Heyman, Ashworth, and his 
other companions in misery. 
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lively sensation, It was certainly an admi- | 
rable entertainment; the orchestra of nearly 
seventy instruments was moved as by one 
breath of harmony; the singers were trained 
artists; and from first to last there was no 
break in the enthusiasm of the rendering or 
the reception of the charming work. But I 
yery soon perceived that the superiority of the 
performance of Der Freischutz at Leipzig, as 
compared with its production at other places 
where I had witnessed it, was the complete- 
ness and splendor with which the weird effects 
and horrors of the infernal scenes of the Wolf’s 
Glen were presented, Hitherto my most dis- 
tinct impressions, apart from the thrilling music, 
of this part of the opera, were connected with a 
masquerade of clumsy imps in animal shapes, a 
long piece of cotton cloth, with hounds, harts, 
and boars painted on it, drawn amidst ludicrous 
squeaks and yells across the stage-roof, all term- 
inating in the fizz of fire-crackers, with an in- 
tolerable smoke and smell filling the house aft- 
erward, 

But the scene as produced at Leipzig was | 
very different indeed. Mr. Pepper’s art was 
employed to raise the tremulous spirits which 
rose at every step of Caspar’s descent to the 
Glen, warning him back; every tone of Zamiel 
—who was in a garb black as midnight, unre- 
lieved, as usual, by any touch of red—curdled 
the blood; and when the magic bullets were 
being moulded the stage swarmed with huge 
reptiles, fiery serpents crawled over the ground, 
a chariot with wheels of fire, drawn by dragons, 


driven by a skeleton, passed through the space | 


midway between stage and ceiling; and the 
rush of the Wild Huntsman's chase, composed 
of animals real to the eye, and uttering animal 
sounds, presented a scene so striking and won- 
derful that I can hardly imagine by what in- 
genuity it could have been managed. The ec- 


stasy of the assembly at this scene is indescrib- 


able. Faces flushed, eyes gleamed, and when 
the curtain fell it was amidst a roar of applause 
which swelled against it in surges until it rose 
again, that homage might be done to all con- 
cerned, 

After this grand apotheosis of diabolism I 
naturally wended my way to Auerbach’s Cellar, 
to which Goethe's genius has given a world-wide 
fame as the place where Mephistopheles bored 
the table with a gimlet, and then flew out of the 
window with Faust, astride a wine-cask. It is 


still a wine-cellar, and has considerable reputa- | 


tion for its wines. They certainly are both good 
and cheap. I paid about fifteen cents for a 
half-bottle of pure Niersteiner, which included 
also a proudly attentive guide to all the points 
of legendary interest in the three rooms com- 
prised by the Cellar, Three or four parties sat 
about the chief room, drinking their wine and 
enjoying their sausages, cheese, or other cold 
viands, which are also supplied. The curiosity 
with which they watched, and now and then as- 
sisted my inquiries, seemed to show that the in- 
terest of a foreigner in tracing out the vestiges 





of Satan in Leipzig was somewhat unusual; and, 
indeed, in the book kept for the autographs of 
visitors I found only German names. The main 
room is adorned with very old and faded fres- 
coes, representing the various aspects of the 
legend, several of which, it was claimed, ex- 
isted there before Goethe wrote his version of 
it, and indeed suggested to him the idea of 
Faust. I was fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy of the oldest and quaintest of them—prob- 
ably about 350 years old—representing Faust 
disappearing before the amazed revelers. In 
the centre of the room where the feat of the 
gimlet is said to have been performed there is 
a huge cask, and on the walls around are the 
admirable pictures by Kaulbach, representing 
scenes from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” which alone are 
fine enough to repay a visit to Leipzig. That 
artist has done nothing better, perhaps, the form 
and face of Margaret being especially incom- 
parable. But that which chiefly interested me 
was an old book, a History of Leipzig, which 
the proprietor of the Cellar had purchased, he 
said, at a large price because it contained a por- 
trait of Dr. Faustus, and some brief historical 
mention of him. ‘The book was kept chained 
to a table, where visitors were permitted, under 
many cautions as to its value, to peruse it. It 
is entitled ‘* Annales Lipsienses,” bears no date, 
though evidently printed near the close of last 
century, and professes to give the local history 
of the town from year a.p. 661 to 1714. Its 
notice of Faust is very brief, merely stating that 
in such a year (1525) Dr. Johann Faustus lived 
in Leipzig and devoted himself to the study and 
practice of astrology and magic. The portrait 
is from a copper-plate, and represents a man in 
the scholastic dress of the period, with a strong, 
round German head and face, jutting brow, wide 
between the eyes, which are prominent, and a 
thin, cynical mouth under small, pointed mus- 
taches. The figure is slightly bent, and would 
seem—as also the thin, curling gray hair—to 
belong to a man of about seventy years of age. 
The general aspect is grave and scholarly. 

There is also in the Cellar an old book which 
belonged, or so it was alleged, to the famous 
diviner. I could well believe, too, that it might 
once have been in his library, because of its re- 
semblance to one I examined in the Royal Li- 
brary at Drésden, written by Michael Scotus, 
which, there is good reason to believe, was 
owned by Faust. Both of these books of ma- 
gic are written in Latin, interspersed with Ar- 
abic characters and sentences. There are com- 
plete directions for raising any particular devil 
desired, with incidental advice like the follow- 
ing, as rendered into English: 


“ Let the master consider well, before any operation, 
what business he wishes to transact with the spirits, 
lest in the midst of an experiment there should be 
confusion or disturbance.” 

“The master should be alone, or if others wish to 
be present the number must always be odd.” 

‘Wherefore, that whatever you do may be done 
wisely, consider the end. Farewell. Michael Scot. 
Prague in Bohemia.” 
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After which is the picture of a woman, bear-| dier at length asked to have his quarter, 
ing a torch and a key, standing on the curve of | changed, which being done he was no more 
the world. In another part of the work is | troubled by the diabolical ‘‘ Flucher.” 
found what is therein called Sigillum Telschun- There were three things which especially jp. 
hab, a seal in red characters on a black ground, | terested me in these explorations of Auerbach’; 
presumably the seal affixed to the bond, signed | Cellar, which also my reader may hereafter find 
in blood, between Faust and the devil, The} reason to recall, First, there was in the oli 
book also contains a picture of Mephistopheles, | fresco I have particularly mentioned a small 
who, instead of being the Voltairian caricature | black dog near Faust as he disappears on the 
represented in post-Goethean pictures of him, | cask, there being no appearance of Mephistoph. 
is here, with all the slyness in his eye, a heavy, | eles at all. Second, in the first of the two cases 
thick-built fellow, suggestive of the form, if not | just recited the person tempted was a marks. 
the face, of the Dummerteufel, or Stupid Devil, | man, in the next a soldier, both of whom were 
of the later German mythology. | probably in those days also huntsmen. ‘Third. 

It was very interesting to spell out here and | ly, the snow-storm is particularly named in con- 
there, in the libraries of the cities and towns of | nection with the second appearance of Satan, 
the country, the certain evidences that in the After leaving Auerbach’s Cellar I walked 
early part of the sixteenth century there did ac- | about the city under the moonlight, and found 
tually live in Leipzig a scholar and graduate | reason to apprehend that the power of the Gen- 
of Wittenberg who seriously believed in and | tleman in Black in it had not altogether passed 
practiced the Black Art, and assiduously culti-| away with his old friend Faust. Most German 
vated the acquaintance of the devil. Con-_| towns are fast asleep soon after nine o'clock; 
vinced that such an individual could not be a| but there was hardly a street in this one where, 
mere eccentricity, unrelated to the current su-| long after midnight, groups of students were 
perstitions of his neighborhood, I began to fum- | not raising the—Zamiel, in a much more or- 




































































































ble about the book of ‘‘ Annales” already men- dinary way than by either black or dramatic 
tioned, to discover, if possible, any antecedents | art. A tremendous noise in a certain brilliant- 


or local elements which might have produced 


ly lighted hall, at whose door sat a receiver of 


him. Nay, Auerbach’s Cellar itself, with its | admission fees, attracted my attention, and on 
legend, seemed to me a phenomenon which must | entering I found a number of young people en- 


have some long fore-ground of popular belief, 
and, perhaps, also, the great cleverness in diab- 


gaged in a frolic sufficiently grotesque to have 
suggested the Walpurgisnacht. In the interval 


olism I had witnessed at the opera must be re-| following a wild dance there entered a proces- 
garded as having been reached in response to} sion of men and women in the strangest cos- 
some local susceptibility to an interest of that | tumes and disguises, who, after marching, or 


nature. Something of this kind, at any rate, 


rather reeling, around the room, broke off into 


was in my fancy as I sat until past midnight | whirling dances with yells and whoops suggest- 


poring over the chained volume in Auerbach’s 
Cellar. 

I was rewarded by finding accounts of two 
instances in which the devil was reported to 
have made sensations in Leipzig. The first of 
these was entered under date of 1604: 


**On the 17th of January the Evil Spirit came to one 
Jeremy, a Strasburgian marksman in the shooting- 
ground of St. Thomas, called him by name, and com- 
manded him to hang or stab himself. For that pur- 
pose Satan prepared a bath and placed a stool beneath 
it. But whereas the marksman would not comply 
with the request, the fiend asked him to jump over a 
wall with him and go to the court of the Castle, where 
there was a beautiful pear-tree, from which he was to 


pluck some fruit. This he also refused to do. Thet 


Evil One then disappeared. The marksman sent for 
a confessor, M. Dario Batnam, the Dean of St. Thom- 
as, and telling him with tears of this apparition, asked 
for consolation against this temptation, which having 
obtained through God's Word, he thereafter found rest 
from the devil.” 


The other instance occurred in 1635, during 
a period of excessive cold, which, the history 
hints, was the effect of diabolical agency. Dur- 
ing this cold spell, which was attended by much 
snow, the devil appeared to a certain soldier, 
and having taken a seat opposite him at a ta- 
ble, uttered the most fearful blasphemies, and 
even put the soldier into a mood for cursing. 
This was repeated several times, until the sol- 


ive of Indian life. Entering the streets again, 
I witnessed more open and shameless profligacy 
than I have seen either in London or New 
York, It is now nearly eight centuries since 
the Bohemian Wratislav overwhelmed Leipzig, 
but I should imagine that the Bohemia which 
is moral rather than geographical might still 
regard this as its capital. 

What a place this to train that Prince of 
Bohemians, the young Goethe of Frankfort, who 
here in 1765 passed merely for a dandy and a 
“fast” youth with his fellow-students and his 
sweet-hearts, who little knew into what they and 
their cellars and orgies were being subtly trans- 
muted by the genius of this alchemist. Under 
the window of his lodging-room, as nearly as 
I could make it out, in the Feuerkugel, I paused 
and thought of the Then and After of the youth 
who had probably about the same hour come 
from Auerbach’'s, a hundred years ago, and sat 
down to write to a friend : 

“In society, concerts, theatre, feastings, prome- 
nades, the time flies. Ha! it goes gloriously. But 
also expensively. The devil knows how my purse 
feels it. Hold! rescue! stop! There go two louis 
dor. Help! there goes another. Heavens! another 
couple are gone. Pence are here as farthings with 
you. Nevertheless, one can live cheaply here. Sol 
hope to get off with two hundred thalers—what do I 


say? with three hundred.—N.2. Not including what 
has already gone to the devil.” 
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A HUNT AFT 


What know I what that rollicking fellow 
going along there with his Kathchen may one 
day become! Yet, alas, though diamonds may | 
have flaws, flaws do not make diamonds, | 

At last, however, the sounds of revelry be- 
came fainter; the revelers reeled away home- 
ward; the moon sank into a cloud on the ho- 
rizon; and I turned toward my hotel, which 
was some distance off near the railway station, 
to be reached only by traversing a compara- 
tively unfrequented region. Having asked di- 
rection of a young soldier—a tribe of which 
the devil may easily find enough to tempt in 
Leipzig—he politely offered to accompany me 
part of the way, and I found him very com- 
municative. But now, at an unexpected mo- 
ment, an incident occurred which cast more 
light upon the dark subject I had been thinking 
of than the old book of annals. We turned 
from an open square into a narrow street, un- 
lighted, and as silent as it was dark. Just as 
we entered it a dog barked a little way ahead. 
The soldier stopped as if he had been struck, 
and, after an instant’s hesitation, turned back 


| scarcely be found to express the simplicity of the sim- 


ER DEVILS. 


plest existence. Now, as experience shows us, some 
of these monades or germs are so small, so insignifi- 
cant, that they are, at the highest, adapted only to 
subordinate use and being. Others again are strong 
and powerful. These latter, accordingly, draw into 


| their sphere all that approaches them, and transmute 


it into something belonging to themselves; ¢.¢., into 
a human body, into a plant, an animal, or, to go 
higher still, into a star. This process they continue 
till the small or larger world, whose completion lies 
predestined in them, at length comes bodily into 
light. Such alone are, I think, properly to be called 
souls....You may call the germ an idea or a monad 
as you please; I have no objection. Enough that it 
is invisible, and antecedent to the visible external 
development. We must not be misied by the larvae 
or imperfect forms of the intermediate states which 
this idea or germ may assame in its transitions. One 
and the same metamorphosis, or capacity of trans- 
formation in nature, produces a rose out of a leaf, a 
caterpillar out of an egg, and again a butterfly out of 
the caterpillar. ...Annihilation is utterly out of the 
question; but the possibility of being caught on the 
way by some more powerful and yet baser monas, 
and subordinated to it—this is unquestionably a very 
serious consideration ; and I, for my part, have never 
been able entirely to divest myself of the fear of it, in 
the way of a mere observation of nature." 


into the open square we had left, going anoth- | At this moment, says Falk, a dog was heard 


er and, I was convinced, a much longer way. 
My curiosity was excited, and I asked why he 
had turned back; but he evaded the question, and 
from being voluble became dumb. Indeed, he 
soon after left me to get to my hotel as I could. 

A dog’s bark! Some superstition it was, I 
felt, and not fear of a dog, that had turned the 


soldier back from the dark and silent street. I | 


recalled that in the opera it was with the yelp 
of a hound—a yelp followed by a long howl— 
that the Wild Huntsman’s chase had started. 
I remembered the black dog in the old fresco 
in Auerbach’s Cellar, looking knowingly upon 
Fanst on his cask. But I thought still more 
of the reappearance of that dog in Goethe's 
“ Faust,” that being the shape in which Meph- 
istopheles first appears. The reader will re- 


member it was when Faust was walking with | 


the student Wagner that the black dog ap- 
peared, rushing around them in spiral curves— 
spreading, as Faust said, ‘‘a magic coil as ¢ 
snare around them;” that after this dog had 
followed Faust into his study it assumed a 


. et 
huge, monstrous shape, until, under a spell, it 


repeatedly barking in the street. Goethe, who 
had a natural antipathy to dogs, sprang hastily 
to the window and called to it: “Take what 
| form you will, vile larva, you shall not subju- 
gate me!” After some pause he resumed with 
the remark: ‘‘This rabble of creation is ex- 
tremely offensive. It isa perfect pack of mon- 
ades with which we are thrown together in this 
planetary nook ; their company will do us little 
honor with the inhabitants of other planets, if 
they happen to hear any thing about them.” 
Those who carefully peruse the account given 
by Mr. Lewes of the quarrel between Karl Au- 
gust and Goethe, on account of the opposition 
| of the latter to the introduction of a performing 
dog on the Weimar stage—an incident which 
led to his resignation of his position of Intend- 
lant of the Theatre—may detect this aversion 
mingling with his disgust as an artist; and it 
| may be also suspected that it was not the mere 
| noise which caused the tortures he described 
himself as having once endured at Gottingen 
| from the barking of dogs. 
From Leipzig I went to Wiemar, and, of 


changes to a mist from which Mephistopheles | course, straight to the house where Goethe had 


steps forth—‘“* the kernel of the brute”—in guise 


of a traveling scholar. 


This passage in ‘‘ Faust” has been traced by 
some critics to Goethe’s antipathy to dogs—an | his family. 


antipathy which he himself associated with the 
curious speculation known as his Theory of 
Monades, The statement referred to is that 
made in his conversation with Johann Falk, at 
the time of Wicland’s death, which Mrs. Aus- 
tin has translated in the first volume of her 
“ Characteristics of Goethe :” 

“IT assume,” said Goethe, “ various classes and or- 
ders of the primary elements of all existences as the 
germs of all phenomena in nature; these I would call 
souls, since from them proceed the animation or vivi- 
fication of the whole. Or rather monades. Let us ai- 
ways stick to that Leibnitzian term; a better can 





| so long resided, and where his descendants still 
| reside—Goethe’s only surviving grandson (son 
| of August v. Goethe and Ottilia vy. Pogwich) and 
A gentleman of the place, howev- 
er, informed me that I could not obtain admis- 
sion to it. “It is,” he said, “inhabited by the 
Baron von Goethe, who preserves an offensive 
hauteur toward visitors and citizens, with whom 
|he is very unpopular. His only son is nearly 
a cretin, and so ends the house of Goethe!” 
| Nevertheless, I knocked at the door, to be told 
by the acrid old woman who opened it, as many 
no doubt had been before me, that visitors were 
never admitted, that the master was ill, was ab- 
sent, ete., etc. I softened Cerbera enough, 
however, to gain admittance into the lower 
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rooms, which were entirely bare, and to peep | and the ) swittly- fatal consequences of it—which 


into a side-hall where the stairway ascended. 


naturally suggested that it was the messenger 


Here I was somewhat startled at seeing the | of some supernatural power, whose stroke, irre. 
single ornament of the lower part of the house | mediable by earthly means, might be warded 
—a large dog, made of dark bronze, looking | off by sacrifices and supplications, 


proudly from his pedestal, as if he would say, 
** At last, ‘vile larva’ as I am, the spirit of | 


Historians and mythologists have now pretty 
/ much agreed that, whatever may have been the 


Goethe is my prey; his monas is imprisoned in | very earliest religion of the Scandinavian anq 
the brain of the idiot up stairs—the last of his Teutonic peoples, Odin was, for at least the fiye 


line!” 


There could hardly have been a more | centuries preceding the Christian era, and pro " 


perfect type of the Poodle in ‘* Faust” than this | ably at the time of the introduction of Christian. 
bronze figure, and how it came to grace the ity among them (though the worship of Thor 


dwelling of the detester of dogs I can not di- 


vine. 


Goethe as having a “natural” 
dogs. 


pletely, he encountered this one about the dog, | 
and to a certain extent adopted it. 


pent, the bat, the raven, the cat, and the goat. 
In some of these there are peculiarities of look 


and habit which may have suggested an evil re- | 


lationship. But, however this may be, the 
friendship between man and the dog and horse, 
the harmlessness of the hind, suggest at once 
that they could only have become connected 
with the spirit of evil under peculiar cireum- 
stances, 
vicinity of the Black Forest, superstitions con- 
necting with the devil the hound, horse, hart, 
boar, and wolf. That these, the animals chief- 
ly associated with the ancient German chase, 
should thus be selected, points us at once to the 
Wild Huntsman of the Hartz Mountains; and 


when it is remembered that the superstition of | 


that region also extends to the hunting-horn 
—of which I shall have more to say presently— | 
and represents Satan as especially besetting 
marksmen and dealing in magic bullets, it is | 
hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that w ith 
the famous demon of the Brocken began all the 
Walpurgis Night of devils and witches which 
have haunted Germany since the introduction 
of Christianity. 

And who is this *‘ Wild Huntsman?” Un- 
questionably Woden, the supreme Scandinavian | 
god, whom Christianity, when it came to the 
Northern nations, dethroned, outlawed, and 
gradually transformed from a deity to a devil. 

All devils were originally deities. There 


are spots where the worship of nearly all of them | 


as such yet survives. It is certain that the 
serpent, for example, was at one period an al- 
most universal deity. It is not difficult to see 
why it was worshiped ; for worship begins with 
fear; and there was a mysterious subtlety and 
deadliness about the serpent—a strange dispro- 





Nevertheless, I have no reason beyond | formerly), their Supreme Deity. 
the assertion of a person of whom I know no- | ed in various dialects Odin, Woden, Godin. 
thing, and one who dislikes the Baron, for be- 
lieving the story about the last of the Goethes., 

It is doubtful if Falk is right in describing 


I have traced in Saxony, and in the | 


portion between the mere scratch of its tooth! yet Odinism never recovered from the fierce 


had become then much more prominent than 
He was call. 
As 
worshiped in the North, he represented the fe- 
rocity and animal vitality of Nature. 

| Just before the Christian era there appeared 


antipathy to | the historic Odin, who, claiming the name of 
The probability seems to be rather that | the deity by virtue of descent and the posses- 
when he was steeping his brain in the legends 
and superstitions of the region in which he | 
lived, in order to reproduce their spirit com- | all Northern Germany. 


sion of preternatural powers, was the scourge 
and the conqueror of Denmark, Sweden, and 
He became popularly 
| regarded as the incarnation and authentic war- 


There are | | rior of Woden, whose religion he every where 
certain animals whose diabolical associations 


are known to many mythologies—as the ser- 


| upheld, but whose worship he gradually super- 
seded ; or, rather, he became confused in the 
popular mind with the god himself, as, indeed, 
| he has been in the minds of several historians, 
| Now the two chief characteristics of this war- 
rior in the vulgar estimates were, first, his irre. 
sistible power in war, and secondly, his habit- 
ual practice of the arts of magic and enchant- 
ment. The old Sagas are filled with stories of 
| his powers of divination. By it he is declared 
to have won many victories, He invented the 
| Runic characters, with which spells were in 
those days associated, as the invention of print- 
| ing in after-years first fostered, perhaps, the le- 
| gend of Faustus. As the old mythology had 
represented the god Odin with a raven on each 
shoulder, which flew over the world and return- 
ed to whisper all secrets in his ears, so was a 
knowledge of all events ascribed to the flesh- 
and-blood Odin. Long after this wonderful 
warrior had passed away to Valhalla his wor- 
ship prevailed, and it was customary to invoke 
| him on every expedition — particularly when 
setting forth for war or the chase. He had left 
behind him a large number of priests, whose 
rites were chiefly those of pretended sorcery. 
Such was the Odinism of the Northern na- 
tions when King Olaf brought Christianity 
|among them. How he spread the Gospel is 
‘well known, To put a pan of live coals under 
the belly of one, to force an adder down the 
| throat of another, to offer all men the alterna- 
tives of being baptized or burned, were the ar- 
guments which this apostle applied with such 
energy that at last—but not until after many 
| brave martyrdoms—the chief people were con- 
vinced. He encountered Odin as if he had 
been a living foe. He destroyed the old tem- 
ples and altars without compromise ; and though 
several kings afterward restored many of them, 
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blows dealt by King Olaf after his conversion 


lich » . . 
= in England through the fortune-telling of a 
acr . ~ 

rre hermit. be . 

ded Nevertheless, an old religion lingers among 
e } 


he lower classes, and is cultivated in remote 
districts, long after it has disappeared from the 
centres of wealth and from courts. It was for 
many generations after Olaf’s time that Chris- 
tian priests and civil authorities had to continue 
the work of trampling out Odinism. For cen- 
turies, indeed, it had its secret worshipers, as 
Christianity had in the days when it was perse- 
cuted. The Christians followed the old method 
of religious innovation, solemnly declaring Odin 
to be the chief devil, Thor, Freya, and the rest 
being subordinate fiends. Their priests were 
proclaimed sorcerers and witches. Thus the 
old deities were conquered and outlawed, their 
heaven being degraded to a hell. Poor Odin 
was reduced to bribe a shepherd or marksman 
here and there to do him homage or enlist in 
© his service. The worshipers who still held on 
> tothe old beliefs had to meet together at night, 
© by fire-light, in caverns and wolfs’ glens, or in 
t lonely woods like the Black Forest. All who 
went forth to mingle in the rites of these soli- 
tudes were declared to be engaged in fatal com- 
munications with the devil; and as, being out- 
laws, they lived by hunting and shooting, it was 
remembered that the boar, the horse, the dog, 
and other animals of that kind had always been 
sacred to Odin—who sometimes assumed their 








cursed. This downward transformation of the 
Northern deities has been traced by Dr. Dasent 
in the introduction to his ‘* Popular Tales from 
the Norse.” 

If, having started our legendary demon- 


Forest or the Odinwald, we may bring them all 
to their very nests and dens. In these ancient 
woods and weird hills Odinism was so deeply 
fixed that it has never been extirpated. The 
wayfarer who, visiting the Brocken, turns aside 
but a step from the beaten track of tourists, 
may still hear peasants tell with subdued breath 
of the Spectre which their own father, or at 


Horseman, or of the Walpurgisnacht. It would 
take a goodly sum to induce a lad to visit that 
region where all the witches of the universe 
gather for their saturnalia on the eve of May- 
day—a date which of itself points to the fact 
that Walpurgisnacht was originally a camp- 
meeting of Odin-worshipers. Mephistopheles 
might well take Faust here, where the very 
rocks bear in their names—Hell, Firestone, etc. 
—the vestiges of his infernal parent. At Blank- 


ns 


festa 


Lady” who haunts the palace; and at Ross- 
trappe the print of the hoof of Princess Brun- 
hilde’s horse when he leaped a vast chasm to 
save her from a giant; also the Bode Kessel 
or Caldron. The Devil's Pulpit, Witches’ Al 
tar, and Witches’ Lake, will point the spots 
Vor. XXXVIII.—No. 226.—35 


shapes——and these were now held to be ac- | 


most grandfather, saw, or of the Headless | 
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where pious people practiced their rites before 
they had become diabolical; and these names 
have passed with emigrants into the great mount- 
ain ranges of America. 

But it is in the Odinwald that the legends of 
the Wild Huntsman gain their maximum of vi- 
tality. There isthe Riesensdule, or Giant’s Col- 
umn, and the iesenaltar, with mystic marks, 
which are relies of an Odin temple; and there, 
near Erbach, is the Castle of Rodenstein, the 
especial seat of the Wild Jager, to which he 
rides with his infernal train from the neighbor- 
ing ruins of Schnellert. The village of Reich- 
elsheim has on file the affidavits of the people 
who heard him just before the battles of Leipzig 
and Waterloo. Their theory is that if he re- 
turns swiftly to Schnellert all will go well for 
Germany ; but if he tarry at Rodenstein ’tis an 
omen of evil. 

Thus we may conclude that a people situated 
as the Germans were might receive one supersti- 
tion by one ear, and another by the other, and 
the two might blend in a tertium quid. Woden, 
the aerial warrior, might thus become the aerial 
huntsman, This main idea being once formed, 
it is easy to see how the whole brood of animals 
associated with the chase would come forth of it 
with preternatural traits, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and consequently how they would all suffer 
the theological brand of diabolism. That the 
Edda described Odin as having a raven on each 
shoulder, as feeding two wolves, as having a 
roasted boar as the piace de resistance on his 
table every day, was enough to settle the rep- 
utation of those animals in the creed of the 
Christian priests. But we must dwell a little 
| on the cases of several other animals. 

And first of all the horse : 


» quarry at Auerbach’s Cellar, and followed it | 
through Weimar, we pursue it to the Black | 


“The horse,” says Dasent, ‘‘was a sacred animal 
among the Teutonic tribes from the first moment of 
their appearance in history; and Tacitus has related 
how, in the shade of those woods and groves which 
served them for temples, white horses were fed at the 
public cost, whose backs no mortal crossed, whose 
neighings and snortings were carefully watched as 
auguries and omens, and who were thought to be 
conscious of divine mysteries. In Persia, too, the 
classical reader will remember how the neighing of 
a horse decided the choice for the crown. Here in 
England, at any rate, we have only to think of Hen- 
gist and Horsa, the twin heroes of the Anglo-Saxon 
migration—as the legend ran—heroes whose name 
meant horse, and of the Vale of the White Horse in 
Berks, where the sacred form still gleams along the 
down, to be reminded of the sacredness of the horse 
| to our forefathers. The Eddas are filled with the 

names of famous horses, and the Sagas contain many 

stories of good steeds, in whom their owners trusted 
and believed as sacred to this or that particular god. 

Such a horse is Dapplegrimm, in the Norse tales, who 

saves his master out of all his perils, and brings him 
| to all fortune, and is another example of that myste- 

rious connection with the higher powers which ani- 
mals in all ages have been supposed to possess.” 


enburg one may see the portrait of the “‘ White | 


It was believed that no warrior could ap- 
proach Valhalla except on horseback, and the 
steed was generally buried with his master. 
The Scandinavian knight was accustomed to 
swear ‘‘by the shoulder of a horse and the 
edge of a sword.” Odin (the god) was be- 
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lieved to have always near him the eight- 
legged horse Sleipnir, whose sire was the won- 
derful Svaldilfari, who by night drew the enor- 
mous stones for the fortress defending Valhalla 
from the frost-giants. On Sleipnir the deity 
rode to the realm of Hela, when he evoked the 
spirit of the deceased prophetess Vala, with Ru- 
nic incantations, to learn Baldur's fate. This 


is the theme of the Vegtamsyida, paraphrased 
by Gray in his ode beginning— 


“Up rose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed.” 


The steed, however, was not black, but gray. 
Sleipnir was the foal of a magically created 
mare. The demon-mare (Mara) holds a prom- 
inent place in Scandinavian superstition, beset- 
ting sleepers. In the Ynglinga Saga, Vanland 
awakes from sleep, crying, ‘‘ Mara is treading 
on me!” His men hasten to help him, but 
when they take hold of his head Mara treads 
on his legs, and when they hold his legs she 
tramples on his head; and so, says Thiodolf, 

“Trampled to death, to Skyta's shore 

The corpse his faithful followers bore ; 

And there they burnt, with heavy hearts, 

The good chief killed by witchcraft's arts.” 
This is, of course, the origin of the common 
superstition of the nightmare. The horseshoe 
used against witches is from the same region. 
We may learn here also the reason why hip- 
pophagy has been so long unknown among us. 
Odin’s boar has left his head on our Christmas 
tables, but Olaf managed to rob us of the horse- 
flesh once eaten in honor of that god. In the 
eleventh century he proclaimed the eating of 
horse-flesh a test of paganism, as baptism was 
of Christianity, and punished it with death, ex- 
cept in Iceland, where it was permitted by an 
express stipulation on their embracing Chris- 
tianity. ‘To these facts it may be added that 
originally the horse’s head was lifted, as the 
horseshoe is now, for a charm against witches. 
When Wittekind fought twenty years against 
Charlemagne the ensign borne by his Saxon 
followers was a horse’s head raised on a pole. 
A white horse on a yellow ground is to-day the 
Hanoverian banner, its origin being undoubtedly 
Odinistic. 

It is more difficult to ascertain how the dog 
became associated with Northern superstition. 
When Bishop Dithmar, Dudo of St. Quentin, 
and other Christians first visited the Norsemen 
they found the chief animals sacrificed to be 
** horses, dogs, and cocks.” How did the cock 
come to be among the victims? Was it a sub- 
stitute for the raven, in the difficulty of procur- 
ing the latter? Was it an importation by the 
warrior Odin from the Romans, before whom he 
retreated when he first entered Scandinavia, 
who we know found oracles in its entrails? 
At any rate, the bishops seem to have appre- 


even its giblets (caba/a), to be banished with the 
horse and dog from the table. As for the dog, 
I can not agree with those who find in the be- 





—. 
lief about ‘‘dog-days” and “ the dog-star” an 
indication of the Oriental origin of the Teutonj, 
Poodle, It seems to me to be rather some mod- 
ification of the notion of the great wolf Fey; 
of Northern mythology, by which all things 
were to. be finally destroyed. ‘To this wolf, 
of which the prose Edda has much to ga, 
and to the two wolves Geri and Froki, w) coh 
the chief god petted and fed, is certainly refey- 
able the wide-spread superstition of the were- 
wolf, or wolves that transform themselves into 
human shapes for fiendish purposes (as yam- 
pires in other mythologies). 

The dog was, in the days of Odin, more near- 
ly related; and if, as some think, his bark has 
been acquired by listening to human speech, 
his howl would recall his former wolfish nature, 
and it is the dog’s howling at night which is re- 
garded as ominous, It is not wonderful, even 
apart from this, that the German wolf-hound— 
fierce, shy, hairy - footed —or the fierce boar- 
hound (Canis suil/us), which is nearly four feet 
high, should have fully caught the diabolical 
mentle of the wolf on his disappearance. At 
any rate, wherever the Northmen went they 
carried this superstition, , 

When Olaf was laying waste the heathen 
altars it is not to be wondered that Odin should 
frequently try to cross his path. So at least 
the ‘“‘ Christian” king and his friends believed. 
Once Odin appeared to him as a one-eyed man 
in broad-brimmed hat, delighting the king in 
his hours of relaxation with pleasant conversa- 
tion; but he tried secretly to induce the cook 
to prepare for his royal master some fine meat 
which he had poisoned. But Olaf said, ‘‘ Odin 
shall not deceive us,” and ordered the meat to 
be thrown away. So Odin lingered only among 
rustics and huntsmen, and was persecuted even 
there. In the ‘‘ Gulathings Lagen” of Norway 
it is ordered: “ Let the king and bishop with 
all possible care search after those who exer- 
cise pagan rites, who use magic arts, who 
adore the genii of particular places, of tombs, 
or rivers; and who, after the manner of devils 
in traveling, are transported from place to 
place through the air.” The proximity or 
flight of these aerial devils was generally sig- 
naled by dogs starting or growling in their 
sleep, by their howling, and sometimes by their 
madness. 

It is not to be wondered that the superstition 
which included the animals of the chase should 
extend to the hunting-horn. In Goethe’s live- 
ly description of his affliction by the barking 
dogs of Gottingen, already alluded to, he also 
expresses his horror of the hunting-horns used 
by the watchmen, “‘ proving to us by the most 
frightful and alarming noises that they were 
keeping watchful guard over the tranquillity oi 
our slumbers.” His editor, in quoting the pas- 


| sage from the “‘ Tag-und-Jahres Hefte,” says ot 
ciated poultry too well to permit the cock, or | 


the nocturnal horn: 


“T once heard it in a most obscure little town in 
Franconia, just on the borders of the Black Forest. 
..-- After his blast the watchman recited four lines—a 





A HUNT 


rt of invocation or blessing—which was clearly a 
mnant of the Middle Ages. I jumped up and opened 
» window to hear it, and only regret I did not write 
down.” 


We find this superstition of the magic hunt- 
y-horn reaching as far as Spain, where Roland, 
fighting at Roncesvalles, in the time of Charle- 
magne. blew a horn which brought help from 
stances far beyond the sound of any honest 
horn. Some have tried to trace the magic 
horn to the pipe of Pan; but it seems to me 
more natural to associate it with the horn which 
sounded when the god Odin consulted that 
giant’s head which he preserved as an oracle. 
It is said in the Voluspa :* 
“High bloweth Heimdall 
His horn aloft. 
Odin consulteth 
Mimir’s head. 
The old ash yet standing, 
Yggdrasill 
To its summit is shaken, 
And loose breaks the giant.” 


These superstitions, gaining their greatest 
influence under the reaction against Odinism, 
superinduced by Christianity, of 
nable to retain their universality in any coun- 

where the animals in question were con- 
tantly increasing in value. Gradually super- 
stition would have to limit itself to a suspicion 
of particular huntsmen, horses, hounds, hunt- 
g-horns, and localities; though we may, per- 
haps, see in the general European aversion from 
eating the flesh of horses, dogs, and ravens the 
extent of the curse upon them. As for the 
direction in which we must look to trace the 
egradation of the leader of them all—Wodin, 

e Wild Huntsman—into the familiar devil of 
popular theology, may well heed the sub- 
joined passage from Max Miller: 


were course 


we 


“Christianity had destroyed the old gods of the Teu- 
nic tribes, and supplied new heroes in the saints and 


The gods were dead, and the 


forgotten. 


rtyrs of the Church. 
es, the sons of the gods, 
excommunication of the priests, they were welcomed 
wherever they appeared in their strange disguises. 
Kind-hearted grannies would tell the pretty stories of 
old, if it were only to keep their little folk quiet. 
did not tell them of the gods; for those gods were 
dead, or, worse than that, had been changed into dev- 
ls. They told them of nobody; ay, sometimes they 
would tell them of the saints and martyrs, and the 
Apostles themselves have had to wear some of the old 
rags that belonged by right to Odin and other heathen 

gods. The oddest figure of all is that of the devil in 
his half-Christian and half-heathen garb. The Arian 
nations had nodevil. Pluto, though of a sombre char- 
acter, was a very respectable personage; and Loki, 
though a mischievous person, was not a fiend. The 
German goddess Hele, too—like Proserpina—had once 
seen better days. Thus, when the Germans were in- 
doctrinated with the idea of a real devil, the Semitic 
Satan or Diabolus, they treated him in the most good- 
humored manner. They ascribed to him all the mis- 
chievons tricks of their most mischievous gods. But 
while the old Northern story-tellers delighted in the 
success of cunning, the new generation felt in duty 


* The gpa or spell of the prophetess Vola. From 
this comes the name spa for a medicinal spring, once 
supposed to act magically. Hence also spae-wife in 
Scotland, and our word spy. 


AFTER DEVILS. 


But the sto- | 
ries t id of them would not die, and, in spite of the | 


They | 


ion a ruin stamped on mourning - paper 
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bound to represent the devil in the end as always de 
feated. He was outwitted in all the tricks which had 
formerly proved successful, and then quite a new char- 
acter was produced—the poor and stupid devil, who ap- 
pears not unfrequently in the German and Norwegian 
tales.” 

The old religion having become now the 
shadow of the new—the Scandinavian god fairly 
metamorphosed into the Christian devil—that 
shadow would change with every new form as- 
sumed by Christianity in adjusting itself to the 
unfolding conditions of the people. And no 
doubt, as Mephistopheles can be traced back, 
step by step, to Odin’s hound, the hound could 
be traced back to the serpent. In other words, 
Mephistopheles is simply the type of that scoff 
ing skepticism and denial which was the last 
form of the hostile nature with which the Church 
had to deal. 

Nevertheless, in comparing the Mephistoph- 
eles of Goethe with the same figure as he orig 
inally appeared, we find him to be a modified 
and much more modern spirit. The pre-Goe- 
thean Mephistopheles persuades men to deny 
Christian“ doctrine and to barter morality 
pleasure ; he thus represents the favorite as 
sertion of the priest that intellectual heresy is 
related to moral ruin. But the Mephistopheles 
of Goethe presents a demon belonging to an age 
of philosophy never anticipated by the Church 
—an age which has produced those who ques- 
tion the absolutism of the moral sentiment itself. 
‘Gray is Theory, green life’s golden tree.” Wil 
helm Meister is the picture of the corresponding 


tor 


life—a life which protests against the enormous 
claim of Virtue to overrule intellect and the 
whole discipline of life. We must, I apprehend, 
conclude that Goethe regarded virtue as simply 
the outweighing of near and transient enjoy 
ments by the distant and permanent, and that 
Mephistopheles, beginning as a theological de 
nier, becomes the representative of modern mor- 
al optimism as well. As he himself says: 
“Die Cultur, die alle Welt beleckt, 
Hat auch auf den Tenfel sich erstreckt.” 
“Cultpre, which has licked the whole world into 
shape, has at length also reached the devil himself.” 


The devils of Great Britain and America are 
all of German origin, as also are the cognate 
superstitions, When King Edwin and the pa- 
gan priest Coifi were converted by the preach- 
ing of Paulinus, a.p. 627, it is recorded that the 
priest determined to destroy his altars. ‘‘ Then 
immediately,” “in contempt of his 
former superstitions, he desired the king to fur- 
nish him with arms and a stallion, and mount- 
ing the same, he set out to destroy the idols; 
for it was not lawful before for the high-priest 
to carry arms or 
Thus Christianity found the superstition about 
Mara already in England. The belief in the 
nightmare ; the nailed up horseshoe ; the whis- 
pering of horse-breakers in horses’ ears to dis- 
pel spirits (an old Arab plan, too, by-the-way) ; 
the ill omen of the 


says Bede, 


to ride on any but a mare.’ 


raven 
the 


the baying dog; 
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ill luck of Friday (when, formerly, marriages | 


were celebrated, Freya being the Northern Ve- 
nus, a day which the Christians thought it nec- 
essary to stigmatize); all these are the vestiges 
of the Wild Huntsman, whether found in Lon- 
don society, or the Scottish Highlands, or in the 
forests of New York. 

There are, however, regions where the pe- 
culiarities of German demonology are so dis- 
tinctly traceable, even in details, as to be of eth- 
nological interest. That witches and evil spir- 
its are abroad when tempests are raging is a 
very common superstition in all Northern coun- 
tries; but I have recently learned a fact which 
shows how a bit of the Scandinavia of the elev- 
enth century may be preserved in the heart of 
one of the most educated communities in the 
Great Britain of to-day. 
a number of respectable religious people asso- 
ciated for the purpose of praying through every 
night against the devastations of Satanic agents. 
Assuming that the dreadful tempests by which 
so many ships are wrecked and lives lost are 
the work of infernal powers, they inferred that 
the reason why they so generally occur in the 
night is because the pious are then asleep in- 
stead of praying, and Satan has no check upon 
his malevolence. So the association provided 


that each member should take a particular hour 
through which he or she should pray, the sue- 
cession being so arranged that when one left off 
another should begin, and thus an unbroken | 
chain of prayer be wrought to restrain the De- 


mon of Tempests! 

In Scotland, Wales, and Ireland there may 
probably be found even yet some of those spots 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott as being kept 
barren as the reservation of some deity. Such 
were “the gudeman’s croft” in Scotland, where 
the very goodness of the deity is preserved in 
his title, and the ‘* Sith Bhruaith” (mounts) of 
Wales. It was believed that the spirits for 
whom these spots were set apart would raise 
the most fearful tempests if a plow-share touch- 
ed them, or even a stone were removed. When 
Borlase was investigating barrows in tke Scilly 
Isles, late in the last century, he was threatened 
by the inhabitants when a tempest arose, which 
they ascribed to the anger of spirits associated 
with the tumuli. 

The magic hunting-horn is often met with in 
English and Scottish annals. 


effects wrought by sounds from such possessed 


by the earliest ancestor of the poet, Sir Phineas | 


Shelley —dissolving evil enchantments, subdu- 


ing giants and other enemies, and winning all | 


hearts to him that blew—carry us directly back 
to Odin’s Runes in the Eddaic Hava-mal : 


“T know a song by which I soften and enchant the 
arms of my enemies, and render their weapons of no 
effect ! 

“I know a song which I need only sing when men 
have loaded me with chains; for the moment I sing it 
my chains fall in pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. 

“When I see magicians traveling through the air I 


There is in Edinburgh | 


The three conchs | 
which form the arms of a branch of the Shelley | 
family, preserving the tradition of the magical | 


disconcert them by a single look, and force the 
abandon their enterprise. 

“If Laspire to the love and the favor of the chastec: 
virgin, I can bend the mind of the snowy-armed maid. 
en, and make her yield wholly to my desires," 7 


Mm t 


A favorite story of the early part of the lag 
century was that of the horse-jockey in Scot- 
land who sold a black horse to a venerabj, 
‘* gentleman in black,” agreeing to meet him a: 
midnight, to receive payment, on one of those 
Eildon Hills formed by the wizard Michae! 
Scott. After receiving the money the jock; 
was invited to the antique gentleman's abode. 
where he was taken along ranges of stalls, jy 
each of which stood a motionless charger wit} 
a motionless warrior in armor at his feet. “ AJ] 
these men,” said his guide, “ will awaken at the 
battle of Sheriff-muir.” At length they came 
to a sword and a horn, which, the guide said, 
contained the power to dissolve the spell chain- 
ing the warriors and horses. The jockey at- 
tempting to blow the horn, the horses and men 
arose and clashed their armor so dreadfully that 
the poor wight dropped the horn and fled, pur- 
sued, however, by a voice which cried : 

“Woe to the coward that ever he was born, 
That did not draw the sword before he blew the 
horn.” 
A whirlwind then blew the. horse-dealer from 
the cavern, whose entrance he afterward sought 
in vain to find. 

The Hart or Hind, as connected with diabo- 
lism, may be traced from where they lead 
Thomas of Ercildoune, ‘‘The Rhymer,” into 
the Northern forest, from which he never re- 
turns, to the Porte St. Martin, where, as the 
Biche au Bois, it allures the Parisian crowd for 
several seasons, ther crosses the ocean to be- 


| come the White Fawn of the American stage. 


In the annals of witchcraft the devil is rep- 
resented as frequently trying to save his witch- 


| children by raising tempests about their perse- 


cutors, and there is hardly any animal shape 
in which he did not appear. Sometimes he is 


|a Ferret, or a Hare; often a Raven, or Crow, 


or Magpie ; oftener stilla Cat. But far oftener 


than any other shape the devil was thought to 
| assume in those days was that of the Dog. I 
| have traced more than thirty cases where al- 
| leged witches were executed in England and 


Scotland in which the main evidence against 
them would seem to have been their intimacy 
with suspicious dogs. 

There can be no doubt that the antics of the 
witchcraft era were grotesque imitations or cari- 
catures of the ancient rites of the Norse religion; 
and the confessions of some of the poor creat- 
ures really show that they had some kind of 


| belief in the power of beings of whose origin 
| they knew nothing. How completely the spirits 


of the Norse mythology had by that time be- 
come divested of all grandeur and deformed to 
the popular imagination may be best gathered 
from the old cathedrals, on which are repre- 
sented in every distortion of agony and wrat! 
the animals and human bestialities supposed to 
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nave been driven from within the church by the | 
potency of holy-water. Nearly the entire crew 
and pack of Woden overrun York Cathedral, 
vhich is built on an old Saxon foundation, and 
supposed therefore to be particularly haunted 
by the old deities, the Augustinian conception 
of whom may be derived from the horrible creat- 
ures on its roof and cornice. 

It is impossible not to feel a certain pathos 
n the miserable forms in which old religions 
run to seed. The astronomic religions of the 
East survive in the absurdities of Zadkiel’s al- 
manac; the great apotheosis of Nature repre- 
sented in the religion of the Northern nations 
ieclines to a horseshoe over a door or a prayer 
it the howling of a dog; the once powerful 
Druid priest is now some old woman in the 
police court tried for imposture; the Sybil or 
Soothsayer are now the fortune-tellers in ob- 
scure quarters, visited only by fools greater than 
themselves! Religions thus attain their immor- 
tality only on the Tithonic condition of shrink- 
to be grasshoppers. Their gods preserve 
nly in their names the traditions of their for- 
mer splendor and of their varied helpfulness to 
mankind. But ‘the fair varieties of earth” 
which they originally symbolized can not pass 
away; and under the wand of that one foe to 
superstition — Science —which has destroyed 
those whom Christianity had degraded, they 
must all eventually rise again in the perfect and 
beautiful laws whose discovery must always de- 
form whatever violates their sacred meaning. 
The devout science of Germany and England 
to-day is the reappearance of the old Norse 
worship. Like the wolf Isengrim, who became 
a monk, but when the brethren would make him 
utter paternosters would only ery lamb, damb— 
and whose *“‘ thoughts were ever to the wood 
ward”—so the Northman was conquered and 


ne 
& 
1 
| 


old voice of his nature is still heard, and he 
still yearns to explore the universe in which he 
beholds the visible raiment of the Deity. 
LOVE ON CRUTCHES. 
er came hopping in like a bird. 

“Dear, dear!” said she, presently, peer- 
ing out from a cloud of silks and laces, ‘‘ what 
shall I do for a dress-maker ?” 

“Why, where is Rhoda Tracy ?” 

**Gone to fill a vacancy, mamma. In other 
words, she has married a widower.” 

Mrs. Talbot laughed. 

** Well, let her go, my dear; you can have 
Mrs. Blake.” 

“Oh, but Rhoda is better. Only think of 
her leaving me and becoming somebody’s sec- 
ond wife! For my part I wouldn’t thank any 
man for his affections warmed over.” 

“My little Persis, don’t fret. No man will 


warmed over, you may depend on that.” 
**'Then he needn’t, and I sha’n’t have to re- 
fuse him,” retorted Persis, gayly, as she dipped, 





made a monk; but from beneath the cowl the | 


ever offer you his affections, either fresh or 





swallow-like, this way and that, laying away 


the silks. 

Sut there was a painful flush on her young 
cheeks, and a moment after she swept grace- 
fully out of theroom. Unless you looked twice 
you would never have divined the cause of her 
peculiar sideways motion. The gold-mounted 
crutch which peeped in and out of the folds of 
her dress was like a wand of enchantment, and, 
as was said of Mile. Salle, ‘‘all her steps were 
sentiments, 

When Persis was a baby her perfect beauty 
had well-nigh wrought her ruin. The nurse, 
proud of her superb little figure and graceful 
poses, was accustomed, with criminal reckless- 
ness, to perch her on a broad mantle and show 
her off to visitors. In this way the little creat- 
ure had a fall which made one limb shorter than 
the other, and lamed her for life. Persis had 
suffered very little physical pain, but the morti- 
fication had been intense; it had given a mor- 
bid coloring to an otherwise rose-colored life. 

***No man will ever offer you his affections, 
you may depend on that,’ ” repeated she, bury- 
ing her face in a sofa-pillow. ‘‘Mamma says 
it, and it is true; I knew it all before. Stan- 
ley Warner means nothing by all his tender 
words and tenderer glances. He is as proud 
as Lucifer, and would never abide the mortifi- 
cation of a lame wife. It does seem cruel! 
But I will not eat my heart for any man!” ex- 
claimed she, spiritedly, springing up and dash- 
ing off the unshed tears. ‘* And now for the 
party, and a gay new dress! I'll send for Mrs. 
Blake forthwith.” 

It so happened that Rhoda, in flying away 
with her widower, had dropped her mantle on 
Mrs. Blake, who used her needle and scissors 
like a fairy straight from the land of elves. 
How marvelous a dress she fashioned out of 
“such stuff as dreams are made of,” and how 
Persis floated off in it like a vision of beauty! 
As fair and sweet, said Celia Warner, as a 

“wounded dove.” Persis caught the words, 


}and the little morbid spot in her heart ached 


afresh. 

‘*No, Mr. Warner,” said she, proudly, as he 
asked her to dance. “TI prefer to sit in this 
window ; it is so pleasant to watch the crowd in 
motion.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Mr. Warner, biting 
his mustache, and moving away with a graceful 
flourish. ‘‘I was thoughtless to make the re- 
quest.” 

And he never dreamed that his words hurt. 

“He forgets sometimes that I am a ‘ wound- 
{ed dove,’ ” sighed Persis from the window-seat ; 
| **but, sooner or later, he always comes to his 
senses.”” 

There was one man who did not forget, and 
that was Ephraim Zelie. But then Persis did 
not care very much what Ephraim remembered 
or what he forgot. He was a “ worthy young 
man;” and she said, in her girlish intolerance, 

‘*If there’s one thing stupider than another it 
| is your worthy young man!” He taught school 
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and studied law, and I am not sure but he “‘car- | not been hein for naught; but his hope of 
ried on” a large farm at the same time; but when | winning her for a wife was dying a slow, ha; 
you tried to draw him out in general conversation | death. 
it was like drawing a soundtooth. Hewasthe| While he was still stammering before he; 
most industrious of men, and the kindest of | trying to find words for his thoughts, Stanley 
sons to a widowed mother; but then his eyes | Warner approached, sparkling with the exhjj 
were sea-green under rugged cliffs of eyebrows, | aration of his dance. Persis had been watch 
his hands were horny, and all his angles as acute | ing him while she talked absently with Ephrain 
as a lawyer's wits. | and now, as he smiled down upon her gracious 
Seeing Miss Persis alone in the window-seat! ly, she looked up at him with a glow in h 
he ventured to go up and address her, though | eyes which the poor young lawyer could not 
his heart thumped a loud opposition to such| bear. He turned on his heel and walked aw: Ly, 





boldness. grinding some resentful thought under the sole 
“How do you do, Miss Persis?” said he, of- | of his big boot. 

fering his honest hand, while his plain face nar-| Persis scarcely noted that he went. Som 

rowly escaped becoming expressive. | time hence, when years of experience should 


“* Very well, Ephraim; and how are you?” re- | soften her harsh judgments, she would learn to 
plied she, rousing from a sad reverie. She al- appreciate a lump of genuine gold, even thoug! 
ways called him ‘‘ Ephraim,” because she had | half buried in quartz; not yet. 
known him from a boy, He had lived a year}; ‘Was it a pleasant dance, Mr. Warner?” 
at her father’s, and worked for his board while | said she, playing with the delicate fan she had 
attending the academy. How Ephraim at this | just rescued from the clumsy clasp of Mr. Zelie, 
moment envied other youths their nonchalance **Indifferently so, Miss Persis. With an 
of manner! Here was he standing beside the | other lady I might mention as partner, it would 
very woman he wished most to please, but he | have been it is impossible to say how charming.” 
was tongue-tied. She sat there self-possessed| Persis blushed, agreeably to expectation, 
and beautiful, scanning him from head to foot, | Mr. Warner liked to play with those blushes; 
he thought. She was not haughty in the least, it was delightful to call them up at his bidding; 
but she might have placed him at his ease, and such bright, shy things that even the odious 
she did not care to do it. If she had once | crutch was forgotten, or glorified, in their rosy 
turned the conversation to ‘‘old times,” and | light. 
the well-remembered incidents of that too hap- | ‘*So, in spite of my neglect, you were not left 
py year, Ephraim would have been himself in | to play the wall-flower,” continued he, taking a 
a moment. Would he ever forget the after- seat beside her, and boldly possessing himself 
noons on the “ basin,” and the efforts he made of her little hand. 
to teach her how to skate, having first modeled} ‘‘ No, not a wall-flower,” repeated she, tim- 
for the shoemaker a pair of little skates which | idly, half withdrawing her hand, half yielding 
were mismated to fit her unequal feet? How | it to his clasp. 
carefully he had guided her over the ice! He| ‘It seems to me, Persis, that young lawyer 
kept the precious red comforter still, the ‘‘life- | hovers about you very persistently.” 
preserver” she had called it, by which she had| There was the slightest touch of pique in Mr. 
clung to him in her timid efforts to stand up- | Warner’s tone, and it thrilled the simple heart 
right. of Persis. 

In those old times Persis liked him ; he was “He ‘is a worthy young man, mamma says, 
sure she did. She had sat in the kitchen while and I must like him,” replied she, with a re- 
he plodded at his Latin Grammar—he was a/| assuring smile. ‘‘ He does not smoke cigars, 
hard student always—and her bright face had like the beasts that perish,” added she, in her 
been as good as an extra lamp. She had con- quaint way. 
fided to him her childish sorrows, which gener-| Mr. Warner offered a correction, ‘‘ Man is 
ally sprang from one cause—her lameness ; and the only animal that smokes,” said he, with a 
he had pitied her with all his heart. Then his| wise smile; for he never understood Persis 
awkwardness and ugliness had raised no barrier | when she talked playfully. Mr. Zelie had the 
between them ; but latterly it seemed different. | advantage of him there. 

Persis as a young lady was much admired. She| ‘He is a tremendous worker, that Zelie ; be- 
had learned to set a high value on wealth and | gan at the foot of the ladder, and is steadil) 
appearances; much of the childlike simplicity | climbing up. Forgive me, Persis, but seeing 
was gone from her character. Ephraim never | how he presumes upon your old child-friend- 
saw her now but he thought of his ungainly | ship, I have sometimes feared—” 
hands and feet, and every mole-hill of a defect **Oh, Stanley!” 
loomed up like a mountain. Persis had spent! The frank, guileless eyes which looked up in 

years at boarding-school forming her mind and | honest surprise at the unspoken suggestion of 

manners, and though Ephraim was fully alive to | attachment for another, how could Mr. Warner 
all the acquired elegance, he mourned for the 3 mistake their meaning? He did not mistake 
cld-time cordiality. It had got lost in the pro-| it. The heart of his little friend had long been 
cess of polishing. He was rising in the world ; to him an open book, and very easy reading. 
he thought she might see one day that he had | Not that Persis was by any means forward or 
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unmaidenly; but she had not yet learned the 
woman's lesson of concealing her emotions. 
Perhaps if there had been a trifle more of the 
blindness of love athwart the young man’s vision 
he could not have seen to read so clearly. He 
sincerely admired Persis; he thought he loved 
her, or that he should love her if he only dared. 
But then that terrible crutch! It swung over 
his head like the sword of Damocles. To-night 
he seemed for the first time to forget it. She 
looked so unusually beautiful; she had such 
cere affection for him; how could he resist 





the attraction ? 

“ Persis,” said he, in low and thrilling tones, 
“words can not say how dear you are to me. 
May I hope,” etc., ete. 

A commonplace love-scene. Another was 
going on under the same roof that very evening, 
and not a pin’s choice between the two; but you 
yoay be sure it was all as fresh and glorious to 
Fersis as if the world had just been created, 
and she and Stanley were alone in it. The 
little hand which lay in his was not withdrawn, 
nor was there the faintest sign of indifference in 
the eyes bent timidly on the floor. It all ended 
in the most orthodox manner: they left the party 
betrothed. 

As Persis passed Ephraim on the stairway 
he faltered out a hurried ** Good-night,” and 
she beamed down upon him so graciously that 
he walked home on a bed of roses, and never 
really came to his senses till Mrs. Blake dropped 
in to tea a week afterward and said her charm- 
ing new friend, Persis Talbot, was going to be 
married. Now Mrs. Blake was own aunt to 
Ephraim. (Think what a plebeian he must 
have been to have relatives who took in sew- 
ing!) She was a quiet, sensible woman, who 
attended strictly to her own business, and had 
almost pricked away her left forefinger down to | 
the bone. What she said was usually the simple | 
truth, and you might depend upon it. 

Ephraim’s heart stood still. 

**Persis Talbot, did you say?” asked he, 
picking a currant out of a bun with the coolest | 
deliberation. 

“Yes, to Stanley Warner; the affair is cut- 
and-dried,” replied the not overelegant Aunt | 
Blake, as indifferently, her nephew thought, as 
if she had been alluding to a bushel of pippins. | 
Mr. Zelie sat late at his desk that night, and | 
scribbled a black “Ichabod” on every blank | 
bit of paper at hand. It was all the outward | 
sign he ever gave of the hidden wound. His 
own mother observed no change in him, except 
that ‘“‘he fell away from his food,” and stood | 
in daily need of chamomile tea. 

Even Persis herself, ‘‘ walking on thrones,” 
never once suspected she was trampling over a 
heart. The happy young creature saw in life 
but one shadow, and that was the shadow of 
her crutch. It might now be supposed to grow 
less, but, on the contrary, it rather increased. 

“Oh, mother,” she sighed one day, “‘ Stanley 
says it is all the defect I have—this lameness, 








I mean.” 


‘Does he?” remarked Mrs. Talbot, dryly, 
and with the set look about the lips she always 
wore when Stanley’s name was mentioned. 
**PDoes he? Then I suppose he is thankful 
for that one defect. Not being any where neat 
an angel himself, he can’t wish for perfection 
in you.” 

‘Oh, mamma, he knows I am very human 
indeed; it is only his way of talking,” said 
Persis, with one of her quick blushes. ‘I 
should be so glad for his sake to walk like 
other people. Do you know there is a way—a 
terrible way—I hardly dare tell you—” 

‘* A terrible way to what ?” 

“To walk,” gasped Persis, the color dying 
out entirely, and her white lips trembling as 
she spoke. ‘‘ Amputation—as far as the ankle. 
Then, when the time comes, a cork foot. You 
know, mamma, a cork foot walks beautifully.’ 

**Persis Talbot! How could you conce:ve 
such a dread{ul idea?” 

**Oh, I heard of a girl once who had it done. 
I have seen her—Abby Harlow. You would 
never detect the slightest limp. You know, 
mamma, all the patent contrivances for the feet 
do no good. I must always swing this cruel, 
detestable crutch, unless—” 

**Persis, when did you see Abby Harlow? 
Who introduced you ?” 

**T saw her last week, mamma, whien I went 
with Stanley to the Islands.” 

Mrs. Talbot’s lips shut together with a spring- 
lock. What she thought of her son-in-law 
elect it had always been easy to guess by what 
she did net say. Persis looked at her inquir- 
ingly, and, as their eyes met, a cold glitter of 
determination rose in both pairs of orbs. Gen- 
tle Persis had steel in her composition as well 
as her mother; the two natures met sometimes 
and struck fire. 

**T think, mamma,” said the young girl, a 
few weeks later, “I shall go to Boston and 
submit to the operation I spoke of.” 

Her voice was low and sweet, but there was 
no wavering in it. 

“Not with my consent, my daughter.” 

**T am so sorry, mamma; but you will think 
better of it. Papa has consented. He is go- 
ing with me, and—and—Mr. Warner too.” 

There was no help for it. Persis had set her 
feet in the “terrible way,” and Mrs. Talbot, 
with a mother's heart, could do no less than fol- 
low. The world knew nothing of the object of 
the journey. But Ephraim Zelie learned it 
from his Aunt Blake, who, unless she shut her 
ears, could not help hearing the warm discus- 
sions between mother and daughter which were 
incautiously carried on in her presence. Wo- 
man-like, Mrs. Blake took sides against that 
** cold-blooded Warner,” who “ hadn’t any more 
feeling than a billet of rock-maple.” She went 
to her nephew with the story because she knew 
he had a friendly interest in Persis. 

* But if you'd never set eyes on the sweet 
lamb you couldn’t but want to take her part,” 
cried she, thrusting her needle into a bit of 
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cambric as savagely as if it had been an im- | 
aginary poniard, and the cloth the unfeeling | 
breast of Mr. Warner. 

Ephraim set his teeth together and whittled 
a shingle into the shape of a tomahawk. It) 
would have been a waste of breath to tell Aunt 
Blake how he longed to rush to the rescue and | 
save his devoted Persis from her ‘‘ hard-wood” 
admirer. 

‘*Tf she was going to marry a man with a_| 
soul as big as a nine-pence I think I could bear | 
it,” groaned he inwardly. ‘‘ Oh, little Persis, is | 
there nobodytosave you? My poor dear lamb!” 

Meanwhile the traveling party of four was a 
cheerful one to all appearance; and the two 
lovers, living on smiles and moonbeams, seemed 
to forget the terror that was to come. 

*T am doing it for Stanley;” this was the 
girl’s thought. 

The time of trial drew near. Thus far Per- 
sis had not faltered. The next day would 
prove how much her stout heart could bear. 

** Good-night, dearest!” said Stanley, as they 
parted at the foot of the staircase in the hall of 
their hotel. ‘Good-night! Don’t dream of 
cruel steel. Dream of me, and the graceful | 
little bride I shall claim one of these days.” 

The old ready blush flickered on Persis’s 
cheek, but no smile came with it. She shud- | 
dered and drew away. Something in her lover's 
tone hurt her. She had been half conscious | 
of the same thing before; but to-night, as if | 
she had wakened to it for the first time, it gave | 
her a thrill of pain. 

**T am doing it for Stanley,” thought she, as 
her head sought the pillow. 

But the magic had somehow gone out of the 
words. What if she were doing it for Stanley? 
Was that going to take away the terror and the 
agony? Was there length and breadth and 
depth enough in his love to atone for all this? 
How could he let her suffer so? Ah, there 
was the sting! Not that he had persuaded or 
even advised her; but then he certainly had 
not opposed the undertaking. He had let her 
see clearly that he should be gratified if she had 
the fortitude to bear it. And why? Because 
then he could claim a “ graceful bride.” Not 
a ‘*wounded dove.” Not a woman who falter- 
ed in her gait, but one who walked among other 
wonren as their peer. 

And this was the way he loved her! The 
man for whom she was ready to sacrifice so 
much! Persis could not sleep. 

“Her soul kept up too much light 
Under her eyelids for the night.” 

Next morning she knocked betimes at her 
mother’s door. 

“ What is it, my daughter?” 

‘* When does the early train leave, mamma? 
I think I will go home.” 

‘Why, Persis, this is the day—” 

‘*On which I have come to my senses,” 

‘* What do you mean, child? I wish I could 
hope you had given up this mad scheme; but I | 
suppose that is past praying for.” } 











‘*No, mamma, I Aave given it up; and that 
is not all, nor half. I give up also the proud 
man who is willing to let me suffer.” 

Mrs. Talbot caught her beautiful daughter in 
her arms, 

** Bless you, my own little Persis,” said she; 
and the rigid look she had worn ever since start- 
ing for Boston fell off like a mask. 

**He is a cold, ambitious man,” went on 
Persis, rapidly. ‘I always knew it, but I kept 
trying to think it was not so, The man I mar- 
ry must not be like that. He must be as ten- 
der and kind to me as you are, mother.” 

This was all the poor little girl could say, 
clinging fast to the one dear friend whose love 
had never failed her. The brave spirit which 
had been ready for physical suffering had not 
yet braced itself against this new and worse 
trial. To live, and live without Stanley! The 
thought seemed to blacken the whole future 
with the abomination of desolation. 

‘*Stanley,” said she, as they met in the par- 
lor, ‘‘I am going home to-day.” 

‘*Going home!” repeated he, in astonish- 
ment, looking at her with his placid blue eyes 
which certainly were not dimmed by want of 
sleep. 

** Yes,” said Persis, with sad emphasis. ‘TI 
have spent the whole night in thinking. I do 
not blame you for being what you are; but I 
shall not give up my crutch, Stanley, and so I 
can never keep pace with you. For the future 
you and I must go separate ways, my friend.” 

‘*My sweet Persis, and you have never so 
much as hinted at this before. Your nerves 
are shaken. Let us walk in the fresh air and 
talk this over a little.” 

The tone was kind, but there was just enough 
patronage in it to irritate Persis, and confirm 
her in her new resolve. 

‘*My nerves are as firm as steel. Oh, Stan- 
ley, it is not that! It is that yon are willing 
to let me do it! Don’t you talk to me of love! 
I have had a vision of what real love is, and it 
is something quite, quite different from yours!” 

Persis’s voice quivered, and the words came 
with difficulty. 

*¢Poor child,” replied Mr. Warner, indul- 
gently; ‘‘as if Z had ever advised; as if I 
wished—” 

But the girl had fled. Out of the room, out 
of the house, any where just then, to escape 
the presence of the man she had determined to 
thrust from her heart. Gasping a little for 
breath, but otherwise composed and quiet, she 
stopped at the end of the corridor, near an open 
door, and casually glanced out at the street. 
In so doing her eye fell upon a familiar face, 
and she turned suddenly away, but not before 
she had been observed. 

‘¢ Persis! Miss Persis!” cried an eager voice, 
and Ephraim Zelie rushed up the stepg with 
both hands extended. 

She had not thought of seeing a friend from 
home, and when he came forward and greeted 
her with such unusual warmth of manner a 
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revulsion of feeling swept over her, the fearful | the top of her crutch as if that enchanted wand 
calmness gave way, and she sobbed like a child. | had saved her from a broken heart. 

‘*Dear Persis, if I could only do any thing; Time brought back the lost roses to her cheek, 
for you,” said Ephraim, hanging over her ten- | and more than one lover came to sue; but “she 
derly, and in his earnestness forgetting to be | did not care for love,” she said. 
awkward. Mrs. Talbot watched her daughter anxiously. 

He never doubted she was weeping at thought | She was surprised one day to see her face light 
of the outrageous suffering before her, and he | up as Ephraim Zelie bowed in passing. 
could have fought his dastardly rival with a ‘*Ephraim is a rising young man; he will 
good will. He did not tell her he had come | make his mark in the world,” said she, slily ; 
to Boston for her sake, just to learn how it | ‘but look, Persis, how awkward he is.” 
fared with her; much less would he have had “Yes, mamma,” was the quiet reply; “ but 
her know that he had slept last night as little | for my part I am tired of elegance; I consider 
as she, and was now on his way to the surgeon’s | awkwardness so refreshing!” 
on a fool’s errand, to beg him have pity and ‘*Ah ha! Blows the wind in that quarter?” 
stay his knife. thought mamma, and went on demurely with 

“Tf there were only something I could do | her knitting. 
for you,” repeated Mr. Zelie in an agony, not} Persis. and Mr. Zelie had grown to be fast 
daring to speak more explicitly, for he was sup- | friends again; but it was a long time before 
posed to be profoundly ignorant of the whole | Persis understood the nature of their friendship, 
affair. or came to any knowledge of the deep love 

**You can’t help me, you can’t help me,” | which lay concealed beneath Ephraim’s rough 
said poor Persis, stifling the sudden wish to exterior, like a pure fountain underground. 
confide in him. At that moment their old | She had grown a little distrustful. ‘‘Men were 
friendship asserted its half-forgotten sway ; she | all alike,” she said. 
was carried back in feeling to the years when | But somehow, when Ephraim spoke she list- 
she had gone with all her childish griefs to this | ened and rejoiced. She believed in him; and 
awkward, ‘‘ worthy,” sympathetic Ephraim, |so at last the ‘‘worthy young man” was re- 
But no, it would never do to tell him what she | warded for his years of hopeless constancy. 
was suffering now; pride forbade. She only, ‘It took a bitter experience to teach me the 
said : | difference between gold and tinsel,” said the 

** We have been here at Boston—father, mo- | happy bride, hopping up to her husband’ 8 chair 
ther, and I—for a fewdays. Weare going home one day and stroking his rugged eyebroys with 
this morning. Something has occurred—I can | her slender hand; ‘‘ but nowadays I must say, 
not tell you what—which makes me unhappy; | Ephraim, a lump of the genuine ore looks good 
but it is all for the best, Ephraim, and one of | to me, even if it is half buried in quartz.’ 
these days I shall see it so.’ “Thank you,” laughed Ephraim, ‘‘if you 

** God grant it!” ejaculated Mr. Zelie, having mean me!” 
no idea of Persis’s meaning, but secretly ex- | 


ultant that at any rate she was going home, and | | AN OUTSIDER AT AN OT TER. 


the object of the journey had not been accom- . 
plished. : HUNT. 

The days and weeks which followed were | fer sensations of an outsider are seldom en- 
dreary ones for Persis. She could far better | viable. I have experienced them, and I 
have borne the surgeon's knife than the luke- | | speak out of the fullness of that experience. As 
warm regrets of Stanley, who felt that gallantry | a small child I have smarted under my physical 
demanded him to pursue her for a certain length | inability to take part in the pastimes of my com- 
of time with protestations of his undiminished peers. As a struggling and unknown writer I 
regard. | have bemoaned the mental incapacity which kept 

**No,” replied Persis, firmly, and feeling | me out of the established ranks of the staff of 
more and more that she was in the right, ‘‘I some first-class magazine. As a very young 
will not make it possible for you to repent and | woman I have lamented in a futile way the 
be ashamed of me.” | slight obstacles my sex offered to any thing 

At last Stanley made a final bow and with- | like a career and advancement. The feeling 
drew, a little relieved, perhaps, to find his per- of being outside all these respective coveted 
sistence all in vain. Persis was certainly a positions and advantages was upon me strong- 
charming creature, but he had all along been | | ly when they were offered to my view. But I 
conscious that his feelings had betrayed him | | never felt myself to be so completely a nothing— 
into a rash engagement. A lame wife would | a mistake, a superfluity, an “outsider,” in fact— 
be rather a millstone round a man’s neck, as | as I did on the occasion of my first most uncalled- 








she had the good sense to perceive. He mar- | for appearance at a South Devon otter-hunt. 
ried, six months afterward, a fair girl with ‘*lit- I knew a hawk from a heron, and (which is 
tle feet like mice,” which could trip faultlessly | more to the point) a hound from a harrier. 
through a quadrille. But it was 

‘That was the way he loved me,” said Per- ‘Many and many a year ago, 
sis, bitterly ; and she caressed the worn gold at In a kingdom by the sea,” 
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since I had seen a hunt of any sort. My ac- 
quaintance with British animals did not extend 
to the otter. Whether he was to be ousted 
from a crisp, dry cover, or dug out of a damp 
hole in a river, was a dead secret to me. I 
only knew that men and horses and hounds, and, 
better still, ladies, were going to assemble them- 
selves together toward his destruction on a cer- 
tain fair June day in the immediate vicinity. 

The outsider sensations did not set in while 
I was riding alone toward the scene in which 
the first act of this most novel (to me) drama 
was set. The day was all before me; the hours 
were all my own; and, above all, the sun was 
shining in a manner that must have brightened 
even the mind of a misanthrope, if such a being 
exists any where save in the pages of one of 
Lord Lytton’s earliest novels. 

It was a lovely road, that along which I had 
toride.. A road that curved itself up and down 
constantly between luxuriant hedgerows, where 
reigned a perfect monotony of dog-violets and 
primroses. ‘The man to whom a “ primrose on 
the river’s brim” was a “ yellow primrose and 
nothing more,” would have been aggravated by 
these hedges into a stronger verbal expression 
of feeling about these children of spring and 
nature. ‘They were there in such intolerably 
overpowering numbers. Sweetness and sim- 
plicity in moderation is highly to be commend- 
ed. But sweetness and simplicity en masse be- 
comes oppressive. Each primrose is apt to 
becomg more than a yellow primrose: a bore, 
by reason of its having so many brothers and 
sisters all around it. 

But I would have gone back to the primroses 
willingly. I would have been bored # sadness 
by them, or by any thing else that I understood, 
and that did not make me feel myself to be an 
impostor, when I got to the sportsmen’s and 
sportswomen’s trysting-place and found that I 
knew nothing at all of the matter in hand. For 
a few minutes not all the radiance of the sun, 
not all the beauty of the most beautiful sylvan 
scene I have ever witnessed, could blind me to 
the fact that. I was an outsider. 

It was a miserable feeling—a small, low, ig- 
nominious feeling ; but I gave it its fullest sway, 
knowing that at some future time I should like 
to analyze it and make it light me on to the 
discovery of some at present unsuspected mean- 
nesses in my'own nature. I had not the hon- 
esty and strength of mind to take up the happy, 
respectable outsider position, ‘‘ Enjoy the pres- 
ent, and gratefully accept instruction from any 
body.” I could not enjoy the present for a 
while, because I fancied myself in a false posi- 
tion, and never staid to consider that I had put 
myself there of my own free-will, however un- 
pleasant it might be to me. 

How long I sat there under the shade of 
green trées on my well-disposed chestnut cob I 
do not remember now. At any rate it was 
long enough for the scene to get stamped in on 
my brain; long enough for me to get rid of ev- 
ery feeling save a sense of the beauty of it. 





Wide meadows, broad pastures studded with 
forest trees, and intersected by a winding, gur- 
gling, boulder- adorned river, swept away on 
each side. Down at the foot of a slope in this 
park-like pasture land the ‘‘ meet” had gath- 
ered—an assemblage combining in itself all the 
elements of hunt and picnic. 

The scene shall be set first, Away in mid-dis- 
tance the land runs up in a graceful slope, which 
is outlined by a row of well-grown shrubs, and 
more distinctly still by a battlemented wall. 
Then a terrace intervenes, and then rises the 
square, handsome-turreted mass of architecture 
that must be known to every artist who knows 
any thing of Devonshire itself. 

I was not only an outsider as far as the pri- 
mary interest of this gathering was concerned, 
but I was a stranger ignorant of the county 
names, both of people and places; and I was 
very eager for knowledge, and very uncertain 
to whom to apply in order to gain it. There 
were elderly gentlemen on horseback, patient 
of the sport because there was nothing better 
to be had. There were young men on foot— 
velveteened and Knickerbockered young men— 
who leaped into the river occasionally, appar- 
ently without anendoraim, There were many 
picturesquely dressed ladies hovering on the 
brink of the sport, as it were, with long otter- 
poles in their hands, attractive boots on their 
feet, and drapery disposed with a due regard to 
the display of the same. A little further back 
from the river and its living fringe a few en- 
couraging looking hampers and luncheon-bask- 
ets were grouped; and altogether in the rear 
the carriages and horses were placed under the 
shelier of the trees, until such time as it pleased 
the otter to change the scene of action, 

There was a dolce far niente air about the 
whole scene—a hazy, purple idleness in the at- 
mosphere—a contentedness with things as they 
were—an absence of all desire to move on on 
the part of those engaged that was dreamily 
infectious. I can fancy the lotus-eaters in the 
happy land in which ‘‘it seemeth always after- 
noon” going to an otter hunt on a hot June day. 
For a long time it seemed to me that the motto 
of otter-hunters must be, ‘‘ We will no longer 
roam ;” but suddenly the quotation was proved 
an unhappy one, for a hound who had been lurk- 
ing about in an easy, debonair manner for some 
time made an observation in his mother tongue, 
and repose was atan end. The huntsman be- 
gan blowing his horn; the elderly gentlemen 
cantered off toward a turn in the river which it 
appears otters are much addicted to; the young 
men ran in and out of the water stretchily, and 
made tremendous thrusts at the mud with their 
poles; and the ladies, apparently fully compre- 
hending the case, walked away with the assured 
step of those who have an object in life. 

The goal was a shaded hollow—a deep, dark 
curve in the river over which the boughs dipped 
lowly. A certain hole in the bank was suspect- 
ed of harboring the object of all attention. Ac- 
cordingly a trio of gentlemen stood immediately 
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above this hole, joined hands, and leaped light, 
sportive leaps into the air, in the hope of. dis- 
lodging the otter, who was, however, too much 
accustomed to every sort of ground and lofty 
tumbling on the part of his hunters to be at all 
disturbed by this means, Then Romulus was 
called upon to exert himself (Romulus, by reason 
of his being the only thorough-bred otter-hound 
in the pack, the others being picked fox-hounds, 
was frequently called upon to exert himself), 
and after a few determined dives on his part, 
and a few frantic digs from the long pole of a 
man (who is devoted enough to the sport to 


have obtained the sobriquet of ‘‘Otter” appended’ 


to his surname), a harassed, slippery-looking, 
brown - skinned, mild-eyed creature shot from 
his hiding-place, and swam, in evident distress, 
down the river into shallower water. Hunts- 
men and hounds alike rushed along the banks 
in a line with the prey, whose hard fight for life 
was nearly over now. Now and again his pret- 
ty soft brown head was raised above the surface 
of the stream as he still swam on lustily, and 
his wild, soft, pleading eyes were turned be- 
seechingly on his pursuers. He could not seek 
another sheltering hole. The feeling that the 
‘*vame was not worth the candle” was upon 
him, I am sure. He swam on with palpably 
increasing feebleness, oppressed on every side. 
Now he was “tailed” by a man, now he was 
torn by a hound. Suddenly the whole pack 
were upon him, fighting over hip, performing 
wonderful feats of strength and savagery upon 
their little worn-out foe. Glibly he escaped 
from the jaws of death, and glided on more 
wearily than ever to some remembered bourne 
which he was never destined to gain. During 
that period of his fight, his flight, and his ul- 
timate vanquishment I did successfully what 
time-servers are frequently accused of trying 
todo. I hunted with the hounds and ran with 
the otter. That is to say, my sympathies were 





could not wish that otter to be killed; at the 
time I could not wish that admirable Romulus 
and his followers to be disappointed. The otter 
was too much like the seal who used to excite 
emotions of tenderness in the bosom of the fash- 
ionable crowd who throng the Zoological Gar- 
dens on Sundays, by the gentle exhibitions he 
suffered himself to make of his love for his at- 
tendant—the otter was far too like that seal in 
expression for me to wish him other than well. 
Still, for all my good wishes toward him, I could 
not help getting as close to the performers in 
the last act as I might. The poor little otter, 
the little brown king of the river, the king with 
the “mild eyes,” who very properly destroys 
all the geese he comes across, was at bay. 
Undirected by me my horse took me into the 
water, up to the very spot where the death- 
struggle commenced and ended. ‘The little 
otter, who had swam and bitten and hidden 
with vigor for his life during all those hours, 
was at the extremity. He came to the surface 
for the last time, and he cast such a plaintive 
look about him that I “‘ran with the hounds no 
longer.” Then the men and the dogs closed 
in promiscuously ; I heard the otter sigh; such 
asigh! It told of how all his life long he had 
foreseen this moment and been prepared to 
meet it bravely, as became one of gentle otter 
blood. And still my horse carried: me nearer 
and nearer, and still I saw more and more of 
the otter’s last moments, the river reddened 
with blood, the hungering after his little brown 
body which the hounds exhibited, and, last of 
all, a wet, mutilated, dead mass held aloft by 
the damp and enthusiastic votary of the sport 
who has gained a sobriquet. The poor little 
otter had given in to numbers and subtlety, and 
my heart was very sore for him. But “he is 
the cause, he is the cause” of such a pretty 
gathering that I shall go to see ‘‘the Jast” of 


| all his brethren who are destroyed during the 





much engaged by the two opposing parties. I | season. 
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Hatr halting, as in doubt, 

Creeping, creeping, the tide goes ont. 

Oft breaks, impatient of delay, 

And oft returns a little way 

To kiss the old gray rocks and pour 

Its largess on the sand once more. 
So the tide goes out. 


The slender grasses rank 

Reach trembling fingers down the bank, 

And cling the helpless mosses, when 

The pitying water turns again. 

And the forsaken cliffs look down 

Upon the sands left bare and brown, 
When the tide goes out. 


To hear a far-off sound 

It listens close along the ground, 

A call from the resistless sea, 

A voice of dread and mystery! 

Seaward the under-currents set, 

Longing is stronger than regret, 
And the tide goes out. 


Whatever life it be 

Has heard the summons toward the sea, 
Nor dread nor tenderness can stay 
When once the ocean calls away, 
Though every parting wave make moan 


To leave the barren shore alone, 
When the tide goes out. 
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Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


é he Easy Chair presents its compliments to 

the gentle reader, and sincerely hoping 
that he has never stopped at Pawls’s, begs him 
under no circumstances—save that of the highly 
probable accident by which his leg has just been 
broken after leaving the last station—to be per- 
suaded to stop there. Pawls’s is a branch of 
Mugby Junction. The boy at Mugby Junction, 
as a true Briton, would have rejoiced in the knowl- 
edge of Pawls’s as situated in America, for the 
true Briton is supposed not to love the Yankees. 
It is indeed impossible not to look out for the 
Mugby Junction boy when you do unhappily stop 
at Pawls’s, because such a spot implies such a 
boy. What else does it not imply? 

You are sitting more or less comfortably in 
the car, often more than less, because most 
travelers have stopped at Pawls’s and therefore 
take another road, so that there is room in the 
car. You are gazing out at the rather sad vil- 
lages that straggle reluctant along a road that 
leads to Pawls’s; you mark the dull, brown fields, 
the patches of snow, and you are doubting wheth- 
er it was in the accident of yesterday or of last 
week that the car was burned when it was thrown 
from the track and all the passengers roasted to 
a cinder, when suddenly the train stops and a 
voice exclaims ‘‘ Pawls’s! Ten minutes for re- 
freshments!” Refreshment? At Pawls’s? If 
the victims of other days had not fled to other 
roads there would be a hoarse outcry of bitter 
mockery in reply. Refreshments! ha! ha! At 
Pawls’s! ho! ho! no! no! 

The passenger, young in travel by this route, 
upon whose manly lip the very down of innocence 
and ignorance in this respect has not been dis- 
turbed, rises and passes out of the car to relieve 
himself of the monotony of sitting, and possibly 
in the expectation of refreshment. Does he cher- 
ish visions natural to youth, that unsuspecting 
voyager? Does he dream of a little neat repast, 
a succulent steak or chop, a bit of nice bread, a 
mealy potato, a glass of ale, a cup of tea, a nap- 
kin, a clean service, courteous attendance, some- 
thing not costly in money and invaluabl: im its cir- 
cumstances and surroundings? Ah, why should 
rude experience dissipate the lovely vision ? 

He saunters in, and is about turning apvay, 
supposing that he has mistakenly strayed into 
the quarters of the great originals of bacon, when 
he perceives some signs of humanity, and ap- 
proaches with enlightened curiosity, but with no 
kind of expectation of refreshment, this wholly 
new aspect of his kind. He sees a long trough, 
that is to say table, over which a long line of 
men is bending, and with elbows crooked they 
are throwing something into their mouths with 
a dreadful imminence of an angry bell about to 
clang them, still dripping, and chewing, and 
swallowing, and red, and hot, and hurried, back 
into the car. Inside the long counter there 
is a table, at which sit a dozen solemn persons 
with wide eyes and mouths, preternaturally in- 
tent upon something more or less chewable. 
Whether these are favored guests, friends of the 
proprietors and conductors, members of the lob- 
by, statesmen, poor persons fed at the public ex- 





the counter, is not immediately apparent. There 
is no time for question or answer—there is but a 
moment, and that is sacred to cramming. 

But in this Pawls’s is not different from the 
other places sardonically called Refreshment Sa- 
loons. It is only more bare, more forlorn, and 
the crowd is only smaller and huddles together 
in a bereaved and melancholy manner, and watch- 
es a figure, or more than one, that darts to and 
fro within the long counter, dealing out some- 
thing—something—before which human experi- 
ence breaks down, and feebly owns that it has 
no conception of what it may be. 

‘**Gim-me some of the—the—some of the—” 
gasps the Easy Chair’s neighbor. 

**Some of the chicken-pie? yes, Sir,” returns 
the figure, and instantly whisks along to an in- 
ner high table, seizes a plate that stands in a row 
with other plates, all of which have an air of be- 
ing drawn up for summary execution, and whisk- 
ing back again, the figure bangs the plate down 
upon the counter, ejaculating ‘‘ Chicken-pie, Sir!” 
and then suddenly slips out of sight like a male- 
factor fearing to be caught in the very act, but 
fully understanding his business and the means 
of escape. 

The gasping neighbor, who has a resolute air 
notwithstanding, for an instant hopelessly surveys 
the mess that has been plumped down before him. 
He raises it—holds it off a little—looks at it side- 
ways—feels it with a fork—studies it confusedly, 
as if totally forgetting what it had been supposed 
to be—and putting the plate down again, gasps 
once more, ‘‘ Here, here—yeu, Sir—you—yes— 
something—gim-me—gim-me—some—” 

** Chicken-pie—yes, Sir,” mechanically retorts 
the whisking figure, but half stops in the whisk 
as if remembering that this person has been 
served before, and stares at the plate, still 
whisking, and seizes another of the victims 
waiting for execution, and plumps him as be- 
fore, and once more suddenly escapes. 

The gasping neighbor in a kind of solemn and 
depthless perplexity again investigates his unre- 
sisting prey, holds it near, holds it far off, looks 
down at it perpendicularly, looks horizontally at 
it sideways, fillips the bottom of the plate with 
his middle finger, once more falls into temporary 
forgetfulness or general intellectual exhaustion, 
and says in a rather expressionless tone as his 
eye catches something from which he has no 
power left to free himself: ‘‘ Gim-me—gim - 
me—” But time is nearly up, and every thing 
in Pawls’s is conscious of it, and is going at a 
tremendous pace—heads down, elbows crooked 
—crowd swallowing and internal waiters whisk- 
ing for dear life, with a rattling and jamming of 
plates and cups and glasses, while the awful bell 
is evidently on the very edge of its angry jangle, 
and the gasping neighbor excited by the universal 
sweep and hurry cries out aloud so that people 
look sideways at him, but without stopping, 
‘* Here—you—I say—hullo—gim-me—” 

But the whisking figure has rather an ugly 
look in its eyes as it regards the passenger who 
again summons it, and it glares at the two plates 
with the moist something in them merely poked 


pense, or invalids unable to stand and engulf at | and turned over, with a half suspicious expres- 
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sion, as if the individual on the outside of the high 
counter who was capable of such behavior might 
also be capable of not paying for those plates and 
of jumping upon the departing train ‘‘ without re- 
course.” But the figure half pauses in an injured 
way, and hears the neighbor say, ‘‘ Gim-me— 
are those cakes—or—” 

** Yes, cakes,” is the very short and not concil- 
iatory reply. 

‘*Gim-me some,” gasps the neighbor, who 
seems to have put all his hurry into his voice, 
and to be keeping the rest of himself in excellent 
self-possession. 

There is a very indignant whisk toward the 
cakes, and they are slammed—three of them, 
dingy, fried, not crisp, not alluring—before the 
expectant. He breaks one, and holding a piece 
in each hand, regards them with a strictly scien- 
tific air. ‘The Easy Chair's neighbor is evidently 
of the opinion that the cakes which ’prentice 
boot-blacks consume in the Fulton Market are 
ambrosia compared with that food at Pawls’s. 
The whisking figure has now stopped permanent- 
ly, suspicious before this extraordinary passen- 
ger, who actually looks at his food instead of 
opening his mouth, shoveling it in, and paying 
the demand. The figure grows lynx-like in its 
intensity of aspect. Under the most favorable 
cireumstances it would hardly be a figure of a 
seductive expression, but just now it is positively 
unamiable. 

** Cakes, eh ?” says the neighbor. 

** Yes, cakes,” in the most sternly uncompro- 
mising tone—a tone that utterly declines to de- 
bate the subject. 

** Ah! cakes ?” says the neighbor, with a tone 
of incredulity which the Easy Chair had not sup- 
posed the human voice capable of attaining, and 
which seems to add gall to the bitterness of the 
whisking figure. ¢ 

**Cakes—and this?” asks the neighbor, direct- 
ing a most perpendicular glance upon the two dis- 
comfited plates of a moist something — ‘‘ this 
is—” 

**Chicken-pie!” ejaculates the lynx, as if to 
deprive the other of the satisfaction of pronouncing 
the words. 

** Chicken-pie,” continues the passenger, with- 
out observing the ejaculation, and with a richness 
of contemptuous disbelief that is most grateful to 
the generally outraged sense of the Easy Chair. 

The bell obstreperously rings at this moment. 

** How much ?” gasps the neighbor. 

** Fifty cents.” 

** Fifty cents for three—cakes ?” 

Then, with a full head of indignant steam, as 
if all the rites of the altar had been shamelessly 
violated, the whisking figure breaks forth: 

** You've spiled two plates of pie.” 

**Jess pat it up, and it ‘ll do over again this 
afternoon,” replies the indomitable neighbor, who 
still gasps it out as before in the most ludicrous 
hurry, and lays the money upon the counter. 

This was the refreshment at Pawls’s—large 
lumps of wet dough with an occasional bone in 
it, and cakes that beggar imagination. There 
were no oysters; no cold meats; no hot meats ; 
not even the dry, stale blocks, called sponge- 
cake, that are usually kept, like rare exotics, un- 
sy a glass case, in most ‘‘ Refreshment Sa- 

oons.” 


**Ovysters! good mercy forbid!” exclaimed | 





the Major-General, to whom the Easy Chair, 


told the tale. ‘Never eat oysters out of a 
keg, to begin with; and remember what is done 
at ——.” ‘The Easy Chair forbears to mention 
the name. It will rather address a private note 
of remonstrance, holding up publicity as the dread 
alternative of not reforming, if the direful report 
be true. 

“Why, what is done at ——?” 

** They bail out the oysters when the train ar- 
rives. The bell rings before many of the pas- 
sengers have eaten; they pay and run and leave 
half plates of stew, and these—these—” 

“'These—?” demanded the Easy Chair, 

‘* Are poured back into the great receptacle.” 

It is so asserted—most solemnly—upon the 
word of a peeping Tom who couldn’t help seeing, 
who was left by the train, and saw with his own 
eyes the deed done. 

The Easy Chair calls attention to this fearful fact. 
It invites the incriminated purveyor of refresh- 
ment to explain himself, and, if the story be true, 
to promise instant and perpetual amendment. 
Should he decline to do so, it will be with the 
same unfeigned reluctance and regret with which 
Dr. Birch proceeds to extreme punishment of his 
tender pupils, that the Easy Chair will feel con- 
strained to whisper the offending name to the 
public ; but it hopes for strength to do its duty. 

And when will this much-traveling and long- 
suffering public demand that the details of travel 
shall be made decent and agreeable? When will 
a civilized community refuse to acknowledge 
Pawls’s as a station of ‘‘ refreshment?” When 
will the good-natured Yankee, who thinks that 
what his country has not is not worth having, 
understand that in scores of the details of life 
which contribute to its comfort, to its health, 


and to its morality, he has yet a very great deal . 


to learn of the effete monarchies of Europe? 
Mr. and Mrs. Plutus have just gone abroad. Let 
us hope that when they return they will bring 
not only every extravagance and absurdity—if 
they must bring the cancan and the Grecian 
bend—let us hope they will also introduce a few 
of the superior conveniences that the Old World 
has produced. 





WHEN we read in those repositories of truth, 
the daily papers, that the speech of the previous 
evening by the candidate of the editor's party 
was the most comprehensive and profound and 
eloquent that has yet been delivered, or that the 
singing of the favorite prima donna of the dis- 
creet critic was like the warbling of the king of 
nightingales, there is, perhaps, a certain degree 
of conviction still wanting. It is a fine compli- 
ment, but whether truth is an essential part of 
compliment is a delicate point of casuistry not 
yet determined. Yet, when on a recent winter 
morning the Easy Chair read in the paper that 
the madrigal concert of the evening before was 
**simply perfect,” it did not stop to consider 
whether that phrase were complimentary, be- 
cause it was wholly true. Even Boston, the 


boreal city, which, abandoning for a time the 
chase of the walrus and the white bear, hies to 
the Music Hall in the afternoon and listens 
gravely to the most classic music—to Bach and 
the Reformation Symphony, and which cherishes 
a somewhat disdainful pity for the music of other 
cities, would have graciously inclined its ear and 
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heart to those delicious madrigals, and have been 
electrified into that sincere and delighted ap- 
lause. 

This Easy Chair has heard much good music 
far and near, but never any more satisfactory in 
its way than the singing of the madrigals at 
Steinway Hall. Long ago, in the days. and 
nights of the Apollo, the hall below Canal 
Street, upon Broadway, in which the Philhar- 
monic Society first gave its concerts, in its day 
of small things—the hall in which Castellan 
made her début in civilized lands, and in which 
so much good music was heard, there was a 
madrigal concert. The very name was magical 
to any lover of the old literature and the old 
music. Phillis, Corin, Daphne, Damon, Chloe 
—all the nymphs and the swains of the pastoral 
poetry and the pretty life that never was—war- 
bled and loitered and danced; nor did any such 
lover as we have mentioned ever forget that con- 
cert, but has gone about ever since hungering 
and thirsting for more madrigals. 

They did not come, and it was impossible not 
to reflect that the young singers of the ancient 
Apollo could not be always young, and that time, 
which steals so much, does not spare the sweet- 
est birds. The Easy Chair, for one, gradually 
relinquished hope of ever hearing that old music. 
It listened many and many a time for them in 
the Music Hall, and listened in vain. The an- 
cient Apollo has been so long gone that the gen- 
eration of to-day knows nothing of it. But it 
was one of the inexpressible pleasures of Broad- 
way to look at it in passing and say, ‘‘ There I 
heard the madrigals,” as Quercus looks at Park 
Row and aflirms, as if a past triumph were 
greater than all future successes—as if an ex- 
tinct theatre were more real than stately ware- 
houses—‘* There I heard Malibran!” 

A philosopher who said that none of his friends, 
so far as he knew, read Plato, also remarked that 
Plato was always to be bought, and that there- 
fore a certain number of persons evidently read 
him. It is with madrigals as with Plato. The 
church of true believers does not become extinct. 
It may worship in the Catacombs or in the des- 
ert, but still the faith survives and the service 
proceeds. Perhaps no form of art which has 
been fully developed ever loses its hold upon hu- 
man interest. And so it seems that this Are- 
thusa, which disappeared from public view at the 
Apollo, did reappear far away in domestic se- 
clusion. 

By a pleasant fireside half a dozen lovers of 
music, carefully trained and admirably accom- 
plished, singers of glees, devotees of Mendelssohn, 
not too much bewildered with the Opera, culti- 
vated vocal music of the finest traditional forms, 
among which, of course, the madrigal music was 
eminent. It was music for its own sake, not for 
profit or éclat. Some of the little company sang 
in choirs and in the oratorio choruses, but they 
were associated as a quiet Shakespeare class may 
be, for the purest pleasure. And while the re- 
membering and regretting old Easy Chairs were 
musing upon the madrigals sung by a past gen- 
eration, the present generation, almost within the 
hearing of those old lovers, were singing them. 
Had their ears been only fine enough they would 
have heard through all the rattle of omnibuses 





“Now is the month of Maying, 
When ae lads are playing, 
a la la; 
Each with his bonny lass 
A-dancing on the grass, 
Fa la la.” 

Such lovers attract all others, and similar lit- 
tle groups or clubs discovered themselves, and 
finally uniting made themselves heard by the 
public in a madrigal concert at Steinway Hall, 
complimentary to Mr. James A. Johnson. Mad- 
rigals, madrigals! what are madrigals? asked 
the good public, which is familiar with cava- 
tinas, scenas, arias, and the rest of the opera 
phraseology; but which knew not this word, 
which, from the force of association, we should 
have called an honest old English word, if we 
had not recalled just in time that it is supposed 
to be of Italian origin. Christopher Marlowe 
has a familiar line : 

** By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 


And Milton: 


“Whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal.” 


Indeed its association is especially English, but 
the authorities derive it from the earliest hymns 
to the Virgin, alla Madre ; others from a Greek 
word meaning a stall or a herd of cattle, and so 
reaching a pastoral song. As such we know it; 
a little pastoral, amorous poem. 

The pretty programme of the concert says that 
the madrigal originated in Italy ; that the earliest 
of the kind were written about the year 1540; 
and not until 1583 was any attempt made to 
adapt them to English words. For a century 
it was the most popular form of music in En- 
gland, and the programme quotes from Morley’s 
Introduction to Practical Music a practical illus- 
tration of the universality of the custom of tak- 
ing part in madrigal singing in well-bred society. 
‘* Supper being ended, and musicke books, ac- 
cording to the custome, being brought to the ta- 
ble, the mistress of the house presented me with 
a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but when, 
after many excuses, I protested unfainedly that 
I could not, everie one began to wonder; yea, 
some whispered to others demanding how I was 
brought up. So that, upon shame of my igno- 
rance, I goe now to seek out mine old friende 
Master Gnorimus, to make myself his scholler.” 

How proud Master Gnorimus would have been 
of the fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen who 
came quietly upon the platform and proceeded 
to give the most conclusive proof of the manner 
in which they had been brought up! After Mr. 
Warren had played Weber’s Jubilee Overture 
upon the organ they rose— Master Gnorimus, 
the most modest of men, concealing himself un- 
der the appellation of Brown, touched the key 
upon the piano, and instantly sixty voices became 
one voice, and with the most delicate and ex- 
quisite shading, every part full, rich, and true, 
sang a rippling, dancing, joyous spring song; 
and when it too soon and suddenly ended the 
surprise and delight of the fascinated audience 
burst forth in a peal of the sincerest applause, 
with a rustle and murmur of satisfaction. And 
so it went through the whole evening; the mad- 
rigals varied by two or three solos, and glees, 


and the scuffling of feet, through the chill wintry | and Mendelssohn's ‘‘O for the wings of a dove!” 
It was a chorus in which every singer was a mas- 


air and the blinding snow: 
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ter—or a mistress, which, in music, at least, is 
the same thing. There was, therefore, no lag- 
ging, no dependence, no inadequacy, no confu- 
sion, but the tone was ample and firm and sure, 
and the gradation marvelous. Every soft note 
to the utmost pianissimo was as fine and fault- 
less as the loudest. . 

The madrigal music is often very elaborate, 
comprising imitations and fugues. Often the 
imitations are of a childlike simplicity, closely 
following the words. Qne of the most charming 
is that of Thomas Morley in 1590: 


“Fair Phillis I saw sitting all alone, 
Feeding her flock near to the mountain's side; 
The shepherd knew not whither she was gone, 
But after his lover Amyntas hied. 
Up and down he wandered while she was missing, 
But when he foiind her, ah! then they fell a-kiss- 
ing.” 

Here, too, the melody follows, and wanders, and 
doubts, and lingers, and. wonders, until there is 
no more doubt; and the audience was so pleased 
that love’s labor was not lost but rewarded that 
it loudly demanded to hear that delightful love- 
chase all over again. The best of the madrigal 
composers — Morley, Wilbye, Ford, Orlando 
Gibbons—were all represented. As the Easy 
Chair looks over the programme the flavor of 
that rare feast returns, each separate joy is re- 
membered, and each seems in remembrance bést 
until the slowly-traveling, the delaying eye, reach- 
es the next in order. But when, just before the 
end, a chorus of men’s voices only sang the ‘‘ In- 
teger Vite” of Paul Flemming, the melody hence- 
forth associated, in its union with the noble 
words of John S. Dwight, with the precious 
memory of the Harvard boys who fell in the war, 
it was not possible that the solemn sweetness of 
the music, so intense, so religious, so inexpressi- 
bly tender, did not purify every heart that heard. 

How greedy of the monients were we all as 
the beautiful concert sang itself to the end! It 
was late, but an old Easy Chair that remem- 
bered the madrigal concert at the ancient Apol- 
lo, and computed that at this rate there would, 
be about four in a century, of which it had now 
heard two; and with the strains of the Integer 
still hallowing the air, wished only that those 
had heard who, it knew, were absent—her that 
Tua calls, and him, Xtopher, and that good ge- 
nius of the Music Hall. The night was sloppy 
very probably, but it seemed starry. It was 
pleasant to loiter along Broadway, and look in 
at the Christmas windows of the illuminated 
shops, and to be reminded that the kindly soil 
from which such rills as this concert bubbled up 
must be full of sweet waters however hidden. 

It is the cheery part of travel that it teaches 
us how charming every land is, and how full of 
people worth knowing—people who give us the 
feeling that our own acquaintances do not mo- 
nopolize the worth of mankind. And if the 
world, so the city. New York is not an inter- 
esting city. There is very little local pride in 
the population; there are very few local and 
vital traditions. Somebody lives in a fine house 
in a fine street, but his heart and his memory 
are in a village among the hills. He does not 
eare to give money toadorn a city in which huge 
taxes take him by the throat to satisfy the Com- 
mon Cormorants that roost in the Park; but 
he gives an organ to that village church and an 





iron fence to that rural cemetery where, once re- 
leased from Wall Street, he shall tranquilly re- 
pose. Folly and mad extravagance and ignorance 
and crime live also in superb houses, and are 
painfully conspicuous. Juvenal can scarcely say 
any thing of the city that is not too mild, and 
Addison can not smile severely enough. But 
how much humanity and heroism and self-sacri- 
fice are here also! How much delightful en- 
joyment, fine accomplishment, sound learning! 
It is modest, and refuses to assert itself. Hor- 
ace Walpole sneers at Oliver Goldsmith in the 
Park, but Burke and Johnson and Sir Joshua 
know him and love him. Then taey live here 
too! And Florence Nightingale as well as Cora 
Pearl! And the brothers Cheeryble as well as 
old Ralph Nickleby! And itis not all given over 
to the opera bouffe; but madrigals may be sung 
in the finest hall to the largest audiences! Ah! 
if there were but a Mrs. Easy Chair how surely 
she would have heard that evening as she loi- 
tered homeward with her companion: ‘‘ My 
dear, it was a very moral entertainment.” 
** Pshaw! Mr. Easy Chair, for a sensible piece 
ofrfurniture you are guilty of great follies, Is 
that all you can say for this beautiful concert ?” 
** My dear, this concert has given me a higher 
opinion of this city and of human nature in gen- 
eral,” ‘* Very well; now,” would that comely 
but impossible she respond, ‘‘ now you are speak- 
ing the truth.” 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette says that it is very 
hard for an Englishman to behave so as not to 
offend an American; and Mr. Lowell, in his 
delightful paper upon a certain condescension in 
foreigners, indicates the point of friction. But 
the Pall Mall can not very easily answer its own 
question ; while the hopeless dullness of the gen- 
uine John Bull is shown by the inquiry, jocosely 
suggested in another quarter, whether, if Mr. 
Laird and Mr. Roebuck should he hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and then sent to us nice- 
ly pickled, we should be satisfied. The truth is, 
that it is this very dullness, this pachydermatous 
quality, in the Englishman who is a true blue 
Bull, which prevents his sympathetic relation 
with other people. He condescends to his neigh- 
bor Crapaud just as much as to Jonathan, and 
the Italian hated him heartily in the days when 
he was eternally meddling in every body's busi- 
ness, and raising expectations that he would not 
gratify. It is interesting and amusing to see 
this vast dullness personified as it was in George 
the Third. His character and his reign con- 
stantly suggest the word British. The Tory 
writers describe him as an amiable and virtuous 
monarch. One of them, in a mild pastoral rap- 
ture, calls him ‘‘this shepherd of his people.” 
The unfortunate man, whose long sorrow ap- 
peals to the forbearing sympathy of mankind, 
was nevertheless a droll cockney king—a most 
provincial potentate. And this intense insularity 
destroys an intelligent sympathy with the world 
in that kind of English feeling which is ex- 
pressed by the name John Bull. 

This perhaps explains the singular want of 
adaptability in our excellent brethren of that 
kind. They evidently tolerate the rest of man- 
kind, and no more; and they go through the 
world less affected by it than any other people. 
The cosmopolitan facility is wanting to them. 
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The man in ordinary society who always insists 
upon himself is found to be a very tiresome bore 
at last—and one of the most essential discoveries 
is that we are not quite so important to others as 
we naturally are to ourselves. Evident personal 
conceit paralyzes the most signal talent and pre- 
vents its success. Tact, which is a more he! pful 
sprite than genius, is this exquisite sense of 
adaptability. It is the sunshine which is resist- 
less. It does not strike, nor blow, nor shout; it 
is all-enveloping, melting, compelling. 

In the old times—and not so very old, gentle 
reader—when you took the steamer upon the 
Rhine some summer morning, and slid softly 
through that pretty scenery, full of romantic sug- 
gestion in castle and tower, which filled your 
mind with the pensive traditions that steep the 
Old World landscape in a light of magic, you 
would be quite sure to see some John Bull of 
high degree going forth upon the Continental 
tour. He or she was pretty sure to sit in the | 
carriage of state in the bow of the steamer, and | 
thence, with passive endurance, to tolerate for- 
eign countries. Indeed, this kind of our neigh- 
bors, the typical Bull, never seemed to go trav- 
eling, but tolerating. They tolerated up the 
Rhine and through Switzerland. They tolerated 
over the Alps and into Italy. They tolerated 
every part of Rome, and especially the Easter 
ceremonies. Have you not seen him—or her— 
the latter in the unspeakable ‘‘ ugly,” a kind of 
chaise-top hitched upon the front of the bonnet— 
tolerating some solemn old cathedral? At twi- 
light in the Duomo at Florence, at morning in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, with Murray, the red 





missal of toleration, in their hands? 

The series of Brown, Jones, and Robinson teli 
the story. That tall tolerator, standing upright | 
in the cathedral staring at the ceiling while the 
people are quietly kneeling and worshiping 
around him, is the very figure of that tactless- 
ness which tramples on the prejudices and sens- 
ibilities and forms of others, as the excellent don- 
key of whom Mr. Tuckerman has lately said such | 
pleasant and such true things tramples down the | 
garden into which he strays. And yet in that | 
tall living blunder what good feeling, and intelli- | 
gence, and heartiness, and cultivation, and ap- 
preciation there are! That British youth knows | 
more of the church than the worshipers, more | 
of the country than its people, and more of its | 
history than many of its scholars. But it is of 
no use. He has not that delicate sympathy 
which is better than knowledge in the inter- 
course of a moment. 

And when he comes across the sea to us the | 
heavy pride which lies at the bottom of the na- 


tional character stirs a little with the hereditary | 


and because the best minds in each country ac- 
knowledge a common principle of nationa! life 
every where; because the John Bull is disap- 
pearing, and George the Third is as melancholy 
a spectacle to Englishmen as to us. 

There will be no sense of condescension when 
we are conscious that we can not be patronized. 
The ¢élass in this country that has been most 
sensitive to it is the class that invited it by an 
exaggerated deference. Those who did not, if 
they perceived it, merely laughed at it. It is a 
horrible truth that we have toadied. When the 
haughty Review contemptuously asked, ‘*‘ Who 
reads an American book ?” who would have cared 
if American books were not trying to be read by 
the haughty Review? If it had asked who reads 
a French book, cousin Crapaud would have stirred 
his eaw sucre and exclaimed, with a smile, ‘‘ That 
droll John Bull!” and forgotten it. France has 


| the traditional detestation of perfidious Albion ; 


but ‘‘the nation of shop-keepers” was as galling 
to John Bull as the sneer at the American book 
was to us, And we are sensitive now only where 
we feel a certain English superiority. Neither the 
army nor the navy of England are very terrible to 
us ; but there is an independence and heroism and 


| training of thought which we may wisely study. 


Yet that is to be found most among tlie English- 
men who are most our friends. Romantic friend- 
ship indeed we must not expect. But he is a 
curiously constituted man who does not feel the 
ties of kindred, of race, of development, of civ- 


| ilization. 





Tue Easy Chair presents its compliments to 
many correspondents, and begs to remind them 
that it is not the editor of the Magazine. By 
the urbane permission of that invisible and anony- 
mous power it submits every month a few words 
upon the topics that arise, and then shares with 
the world the pleasant feast which is provided in 
these pages. But its extremely friendly relations 
with the beforementioned potentate embolden it 
to say a few words especially addressed to con- 
tributors to the Magazine. 

**Tf,” says one correspondent, ‘* Mrs. Stowe 
should send something anonymously to the Mag- 
azine, it would not be thought any better than 
what I send; but her name saves it.” But does 
this correspondent complain of that? If she 
opened these pages and saw a story ‘* by Charles 


| Dickens,” would it attract her no more than an 


anonymous story? If it would, her remark is 
answered. Certain names are signs of a proved 
power, and therefore most attractive to readers. 
Besides—and this is very humbly suggested—if 
your contribution be as good as Mrs. Stowe’s, 
why is not your name equally desirable to a mag- 





grudge. He sees a people of his own race which | azine with hers? Is there not a suspicion that 
at great disadvantage got the better of the head | you may be mistaken? Are all contributions 
of the house; and the stirring of the pride is not equally desirable? ‘The Easy Chair certainly 
pacified by that of the intellect and the heart, | does not say that Homer nods—but oh, reflect- 
which suggests that the quarrel was foolish, and ing correspondent, not every one who nods is 
that there need have been no rupture. But this| Homer. Dickens, again, was as anonymous as 
conviction will at last pacify, if it does not now. | you when he began. If the Dickens is in you, 
The old things are passing away; and between | be very sure that your anonymous communica- 
the Young England, which is not that of Disraeli | tions will not be rejected. 

and Lord John Manners, and Young America a And here ‘‘ Imperator” wishes to know why 


deep mutual intelligence is springing up. It is in the interest of a sound literature the editor 
because the scales are hanging more and more | will not state his reasons for declining a contri- 
balanced ; because we are no longer a negative bution. Dear Sir, an editor is an autocrat. The 
but a positive force of progress and civilization; king wills it—that is his reason. In other words, 
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he does not know his reason. When a sensitive 
teacher is instructing his pupil upon the piano 
he exclaims, ‘‘ Hi, hi! that’sa false note!” But, 

good ‘‘Imperator,” shall he undertake to show 
to her exactly why it is.a false note? Now ed- 
iting is by no means so exact a science as music ; 
but an editor feels the false note as surely, as the 
teacher. He knows instinctively—or he is not a 
good editor—what is ‘‘ available ;” that is, what 
is magazineable. It would take him a very long 
time to explain, and he might not satisfy you 
after all in the particular case of your article. 
But his instinct is final for his purpose, and you 
ought to understand that it is no kind of reflec- 
tion upon your article. If he should stop to ex- 
plain to every writer of a contribution that he 
must return why he returned it, the publication 
of the Magazine would necessarily be suspended. 
You gentlemen who sit at home at ease and 





write epic poems and novels and essays, and 
mail them to editors, little know how the stormy 
winds of speed do blow in the editorial sanctum, 
and that it is—saving your authorship—enough 
to read without explaining why the reading is 
not. satisfactory.  . 

Ah, but, says Artaxerxes, it is so disagree- 
able, so mortifying, to receive your manuscript 
back again. And how long would you buy a 
magazine conducted upon the principle of print- 
ing whatever was sent in order to spare the feel- 
ings of the writer? No, good friends and fellow- 
authors, use the same sagacity in dealing with 
the Magazine and your contributions that you do 
in all other relations and business, and you will 
not regard an editor as not only your natural en- 
emy, but a proud and insolent tyrant likewise. 
But, above all, remember that the Easy Chair is 
not that ferocious despot. 





Chitor’s Book Cable. 


HISTORY. 

R. LOSSING has now completed what may 

be termed the dramatic portions of Amer- 

iean history. His ‘‘ Pictorial Field-book of the 
Revolution” was, if we mistake not, his first con- 
tribution in this department. It is now followed 
with a ‘‘ Pictorial History of the Civil War ;” and 
almost simultaneously with the issuance of the 
third volume of this work the Harpers an- 
nounce the history of the War of 1812, by the 
same author, to be issued in monthly. parts.* 
Mr. Lossing eclipses himself. He would be 
accounted an admirable historian were he not 
an even more admirable artist. His illustra- 
tions by pen would give him high rank among 
the original historians of the country, did not his 
illustrations by pencil throw them into the shade. 
Pictorial histories are often simply historical 
picture-books, in which melodramatic battle- 
scenes are framed with a little second-hand 
history ; cheap productions in which the pencil 
is far more instrumental than the pen, and the 
scissors more assiduous than either. The reader 
is hardly accustomed to look in such works for 
even real illustration of well-known.events, still 
less for original research and valuable contribu- 
tions to historical knowledge. ‘This, however, 
Mr. Lossing affords in a remarkable measure. 
And we know not where to find so perfect a 
history, not only of the events, but of the times 
of which he writes, as is contained in this really 
magnificent volume. It is not only that he has 
visited every battle-ground, depicted by sketches 
taken on the spot the most important localities, 
added maps and diagrams, without which de- 
scriptions of batile are only a confused picture of 
masses of men moving indiscriminately amidst 
the smoke and carnage of conflict; made con- 
stantly his pencil subservient to his pen, and 
written the best historical narrative of the stir- 
ring events of a war which he rightly designates 
the ‘‘last War for American Independence ;” it 





* The Pictorial Field-book of the War of 1812; or, 
Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biog- 
raphy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the last 
War for American Independence. By Benson J. Los- 
sing. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1869, 
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is not only that here you will find better told 
than we have read it any where else the stories 
of the naval battles on the Atlantic, the victory 
of Commodore Perry, and the final repulse of 
the British at New Orleans under Jackson ; it 
is not merely that he has carefully and ably de- 
picted the preparations for the war, the foreign 
entanglements, and the home politics of the day, 
the timidity of Madison, and the pertinacity of 
his party that pushed him on to courageous acts ; 
that in these pages you will find the best and most 
impartial account, for example, of the Hartford 
Convention, whose ghost has not ceased from 
that day to this to haunt New England; it is 
not only that he writes always in a patriotie 
and never in a partisan spirit; but also that 
partly in the text, and still more in the elab- 
orate notes, you will find a complete portraiture 
of the age, in condensed histories of its most re- 
markable events and persons, and in admirable 
fac-similes of its most valuable relics. The first 
American cent; an assignat of the French Revo- 
lution ; an illustrated description of Fulton’s tor- 
pedo; the origin and history of Tammany Soci- 
ety, and its transformation from a patriotic to a 
political club; portraits of all the principal en- 
actors in this drama of history ; fac-similes of 
their autographs, and of some of the more im- 
portant of their letters and documents; repro- 
ductions from the popular press, and copies of 
the popular caricatures; and biographical sketch- 
es of all the leading men of the age, are among 
the illustrations which enrich this volume and 
enhance its value. On the whole, we hardly 
think it is too much.to say that it is by far the 
best, as well as the most popular, history extant 
of the period of which he writes—a period of 
which the American public knows generally far 
too little. 





Ir you take up an atlas of our day to look for 
Poland, or the kingdom of Naples, or for Flori- 
da, or half a hundred other states, as they are 
described in the annals of the past century, you 
will find they are not where they ought to be. 
The old lines are rubbed out and new ones 
drawn so often that we aeed new atlases every 
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year; and yet we ought to keep all the old ones 
to see what the world used to be. Mr. Gace* 
in this elegant little octavo gives us sixteen small 
maps, printed iu tints and not crowded with 
names, which illustrate the political history of 
Europe and North America. The book is an 
admirable specimen of the art of manufacture ; 
and readers who know how to enjoy the assist- 
ance which maps afford in the studies of history, 
or the entertainment of historical fiction, will find 
it as useful as it is handsome. 





Tue world is fast getting to be an old story. 
It is but a little time, but a very few years, since 
China was as far away and as unreal to us as 
fairy-land. One who had been to China, and 


had safely returned, was looked upon with min- | 


gied awe and envy. But now it is no uncommon 
thing to meet ladies who have ‘‘ encompassed the 
globe” without having the fame therefor which 
in our childhood days was accorded to Captain 
Gook. It is really a serious question what will 
be left for the energetic travelers of 1900 te ex- 
plore, unless some aerial carriage be found tc 
our neighboring planets, or some opening to the 
interior of our own.’ From the press of Harper 
and Brothers we have China and the Chinese, 
by the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, and Travel and 
Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, by Frev- 
BRICK Wuyrmper (the latter a reprint). They 
are entertaining books, and likely to be read, 
both by those who, meaning to visit those coun- 
tries, prepare themselves for it by gathering facts, 
and those who, unable to roam the world in per- 
son; are glad to do so in company with a genial 
author by means of pleasant books. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev: Lyman Asporrt’s a of Christt was pub- 
lished, opportunely, immediately before Christ- 





the previous influences which moulded his epoch, 
and the power which his teachings had, by rea- 
son of the ‘* fullness of time” in which he lived, 
to mould the centuries which have followed. 
The author then narrates the birth and educa- 
tion of Jesus, and érom this point the work pro- 
ceeds steadily with the events of Christ’s life and 
ministry, unto his trial, crucifixion, and resur- 
rection. 

The work, throughout, evinces extensive and 
judicious reading, and a good acquaintance with 
the best results of modern investigation; yet 
mere scholarship and learning are never suffered 
to mar the interest of the narrative. It is a 
philosophic history, not a mere paraphrase of the 
Gospels, nor an industrious but unanimated col- 
lection of antiquities, It narrates—in respect to 
literary style—the life of Christ as Macaulay, 
Bancroft, or Motley narrate the lives of heroes. 
And one is surprised to find how new and deep 
an interest is communicated to the narrative when 
it is told anew and with the aids and accessories 
which this volume gives it. 

. In religious tone this work avows, and every 
where displays, the warm but unbigoted attach- 
ment of the author to the evangelical view of 
Christ and his work. Yet it avoids all religious 
and theological discussion, assumes the truth of 
the Gospel narratives as the basis upon which the 
history is founded, without exacting or contend- 
ing tor an assent to them from every reader, and 
quietly and uncontroversially pursues the history 
as it is in them contained. The author is sin- 
gularly successful in the brief remarks which the 
course of the narrative sometimes obliges him to 
make upon controverted topics, such as the na- 
ture of Christ, the wine question, miracles, de- 
moniacal possession, the Sabbath question, the 
philosophy of the atonement, ete. He expresses 
the view adopted with a candor and simplicity 





mas-day. It is a neatly printed and handsome- | which-enable a reader, of whatever views, to en- 
ly illustrated volume of a little more than 500 | joy and profit by the information conveyed. 
pages. ‘The general aim of the work is to re-| Upon the whole, we believe that this work will 
produce the narrative of Christ's life and teach-| be widely acceptabie to the American Christian 
ings for popular reading, freeing it, upon the one | public, and will take rank as a valuable contri- 
hand, from whatever is hackneyed and conven-| bution to the popular religious literature of the 
tional in expression, and, on the other, enrich- | time. 
ing the account with that knowledge of the man- 
ners, customs, and institutions of Christ’s time| THE sermons of Dr. Ewer, entitled the Fai/- 
which modern scholarship has accumulated. | ure of Protestantism,* which caused some sensa- 
The work opens with ‘chapters describing the | tion in New York last fall, have been published 
Holy Land ; the Jewish Commonwealth, its ori- | in a neat pamphlet for circulation. These ser- 
gin and peculiar institutions, displaying the germ- | mons owe their success in attracting public at- 
ination in Palestine of many of the political ideas | tention to the clearness with which the author 
most prized in America at the present day; the | sees the pith of the great ecclesiastical ques- 
degeneracy of the Jews under the adverse in-/ tions of our day, and the boldness with which he 
fluences of their captivity in Babylon and subju- | takes his position and attacks the views opposed 
gation to Rome; and the condition and leading ito it. ‘This vital question, which underlies the 
features of Jewish civilization in the time of | diversified and confused discussions of the relig- 
Christ. ‘These chapters afford much informa- | ious world, may be fairly stated thus: Did the 
tion both interesting and profitable, and enable | Founder of Christianity establish an order of men 
the reader better to realize our Saviour’s place in | divinely and exclusively empowered to declare the 
the world’s chronology, and better to appreciate | Will of God to the rest of Mankind, and author- 
| ized to perpetuate their own order for this pur- 
* A Modern Historical Atlas, for the use of Colleges, | pose through all coming time ? 
ppg mem tng 5S ren = Rev. ge L.| Dr. Ewer assumes the affirmative of this ques- 
Se tgemar ois hate, ator ile tion, In his view, this order, mow wrongly brok- 
t Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teachings: |en into the Anglican, Roman, and Greek com- 
founded on the Four oe and Illustrated by ref- | 
erence to the Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, * Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism and on 
and Political Institutions ofhis Times. By Lyman An- | Catholicity. By the Rev. Ferpinanp C. Ewrr, 8.T.D., 


Borr. With eae. by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and | Rector of Christ Church. New York: D. Appleton 
others. New York: Harper and Brothers. and Co. 
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munions, constitutes the true Catholic Church ; 
while the denial that Christ founded that order 
constitutes Protestantism, a system which, as he 
argues, has failed to accomplish its purpose. To 
raise the question whether such authority was 
ever given to any set of men is to put the great 
central religious question of our day. ‘To solve 
this question either way, to the satisfaction of 
Christendom, would be to supersede religious con- 
troversy. Itis a question on which not only the 
convictions and even prejudices of men are op- 
posed, but millions of property and hundreds of 
thousands of livelihoods depend. 





Wuar shall we say of a man who succeeds in 
writing six sermons on the Sabbath Question,* 
which a Broadway publisher undertakes to print, 
and which people buy and read? It is surely a 
new fact. Yet here the sermons are, forming a 
modest little volume that comports well with the 
charming ‘‘ Valley Church” down between the 
hills of Orange, whence they proceeded. Mr. 
Bacon recognizes the fact that the usages of our 
Protestant churches in reference to the Sabbath 
have changed in the past fifty years, and in these 
discourses he points out the inconsistency be- 
tween the present usage and the traditional theo- 
ry respecting it. In a genial spirit, and without 
the tone of controversy, he opposes the tradition- 
al theory, and presents the reasons for consider- 
ing our Sabbath as a Christian privilege, not a 
commanded observance. ‘‘Do not think,” he 
says, ‘“‘you are sinning if you sleep. You are 
sinning if you think so, but you need not think 
res “* Count it no sin to worship God through 
the enjoyment of his works in nature, beneath 
the temple of the groves, if you so choose, or 
among. the lilies of the field, breathing his pure 
air, rejoicing in his blessed light, listening to the 


birds that sing his glory, and that sing because | 


he works to give them life and tune their songs 
—count this no sin’if it is needful to you, if it is 
helpful to you, if there are no higher duties to 
yourself or to your neighbors which forbid it.” 
And in this spirit of liberty he inculcates the em- 


ployment of the spiritual privileges which such a | 


day of rest and its institutions afford. If this 
little work reaches the minds for whom it is spe- 
cially prepared, let us hope that the author will 
be encouraged to give some other subjects of 
kindred interest the same genial, liberal, and 
earnest treatment. ‘ 


POETRY. 


Ten thousand lines and more of blank verse, 
by Rosert Brownine.t He must have good 
courage who undertakes to read them, and he 
still better courage who, having read them, will 
undertake the coming volume. Yet the reader 
will find less of the author's most unpleasant 
peculiarities—fewer inscrutable sentences, fewer 
contortions of language, less wantoning with 
words—than he might naturally look for in so 
many lines from that pen. They do not come 
to us from the yoice of a singer. They do not 
come from the heart of one who is carried away 
from common things by a lofty ecstasy—its own 





* The Sabbath Question. Sermons preached to the 
Valley Church, Orange, N. J. By Grores B. Bacon, 
Pastor. New ¥ork: Scribner and Co. 

t The Ring and the Book. By R. Browning. Vol. 
I. Boston: Fields, Osgood, and Co. 


| law and its own excuse. And who but Robert 
Browning would have conceived the plan of re- 
| peating one tale of folly, deceit, and revenge in 
| five different versions (as in this volume), -with a 
_ promise of five more in a volume yet to come? 
For that. we must wait before giving a just ‘re- 
‘view. In the mean time this may be said as to 
| the one before us. Those who find in it only, or 
chiefly, a psychological puzzle, pronounce a final 
condemnation on the poem and the poet. . That 
the case may be made a puzzle by the ingenious 
presentation of opposite views is true. . That each 
division of the poem is a study, a careful construc- 
tion of an enigma, is also true. But that itis a 
mere mystery, a juggle of seeming facts, a legal 
problem, no lover of Robert Browning. will be 
willing to believe. The fatal difficulty is, that 
no careful reader is deceived by what on this sup- 
position would be the trick of putting this story 
in different mouths. It can not be that he, who 
so looks into the heart of men and things, at- 
tempts to daze and bewilder his readers by the 
various lights in which he puts the story; that 
they are to be swayed thus from one side to the 
other. This is not the work of one who believes 
‘*there’s nothing in nor out o’ the world Good 
except truth.” 

Moreover, all pleading in behalf of the mur- 
derous husband is ineffective with our modern 
appreciation of the sanctity of marriage. The 
author has not so mistaken the moral sense of 
his audience as to attempt, even for dramatie 
purposes, to secure the most momentary tolera- 
tion of the crimes imputed to or proved against 
the Count. He has not groped in the dust; or 
filth, as you please, of the past merely to bring 
up a tangle of fact just to amuse us by showing, 
not how deftly he can unravel it, but how skill- 
fully he can trace all the windings of the threads, 
and yet impress us with the hopelessness and ever- 
increasing intricacy of the snarl. Neither can 
we believe that he has designed to give us a bare 
study in passion—a naked, barren, metaphysical 
anatomy or 2 portraiture of an effete society, des- 
titute of present interest and eviscerated of great 
moral truth. Yet doubtless this: will be the ver- 
| dict of many on reading this volume, and_so 
| thinking, they are right in believing that the 
| book will, dying itself, be a dead weight on the 
|fame of the author. Here are keen analyses, 
splendid delineation of passion, terrible denuncia- 
tion ; that sharp thrust of truth, occasionally that 
ineffable tenderness which only he can give—on 
every page the unquestioned display of genius ; 
but that is not enough for those whom Robert 
Browning himself has taught to look for. the 
deepest moral forces of life, to find in the most 
casual events a transcendent meaning and power, 
to peer through the smallest loop-hole into the 
Infinite beyond. 

There is in this volume a steady increase of 
power; if there is the same advancement in the 
coming volume, the poet’s own closing will sur- 
pass any thing the poetry of the century can thus 
far show. 








Saul: A Drama,* is a poem of four hundred 
and thirty-six pages, first printed anonymously 





*Sanl: A Drama. In three Parts. By Caanres 
Heavysrce. A new and revised Edition.. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, and Co. 
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ten years ago, at Montreal, and now reproduced 
in Boston in a handsome volume of tinted paper. 
‘Those who are interested in the dramatic narra- 
tive of such an eventful life as that of the hero, 
set off as it here is with the dialogue and action 
of Gloriel, chief of the celestial spirits; Zoe, 
Saul's guardian angel; Malzah, the ‘ Evil spirit 
from the Lord;” Zelehtha, controller of Mal- 
zah; Zaph, chief of the evil spirits, with demons 
and witches in appropriate proportions, will find 
this an attractive volume. ‘Those who look to 
such works rather for the isolated passages of 
thought or suggestion, will find some reward for 
their search, although we are not inclined to class 
Mr. Heavysecx with Shakspeare, as the North 
British Review has done. We may instance the 
following as a specimen of what we may call the 
** quotables” of the volume : 
‘Fitness always 
Knows whether it be worthy, though it knows 
Not whether ‘twill be chosen; and although 


Incompetency oft mistakes its meed, 
Ability ne’er does.” 





Geverat Hatrrne’s sad ’nd sudden death 
has given an increased interest to the writings, 
which in themselves are worthy of note. Not by 
birth a son of this country, he became so thor- 
oughly such by his own acceptance of her faith, 
and his brave and enthusiastic defense of her flag, 
that he seems to belong tous. It has been many 
times and variously said that the songs of a coun- 

are of more importance than its laws, and 
perhaps Miles O’Reilly’s loyal songs did more to 
mould the sentiment of the people during the 
war than can be measured. It is said that 
‘*Sambo’s Right to be Kilt” effected an astonish- 
ing change in the prejudice of the Irish against 
the negro, and made possible the admission of 
black soldiers into an army in which so many 
were Irish. Some of the poems in this volume* 
are so,delicately beautiful, and show so much true 
poetic genius, that we can but regret that Gen- 
eral Halpine had not devoted himself with more 
earnestness to its cultivation. This volume will 
be to his many friends a pleasant reminder of his 
kindliness, his gentle consideration, and his faith- 
ful friendship. 





So long as bereavement and sorrow come to 
our households will the heart yearn for comfort 
and consolation from those who before us have 
been down into the dark waters, and have brought 
thence new strength to suffer and endure. There- 
fore, although the number of books of religious 
consolation has rapidly increased in recent years, 
many will welcome this collection of Words of 
Hope.t Mrs. C. A. Means has here collected 
short prose extracts from favorite writers, among 
whom are Dr. Bethune, Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, F. W. Robertson, John Angell James, Ma- 
dame de Gasparin, Charles Kingsley, Dr. Hunt- 
ingdon, and others, which are interspersed with 
some of the choicest appropriate poems of Mrs. 
Browning, Paul Gerhardt, Bonar, Faber, Emily 
Huntingdon, Mrs. Stowe, and others. ‘The sweet 
spirit of hope and faith which pervades the whole 





* The Poetical Works of Cuaries G. Hatrrne (Miles 
O'Reilly). Witha Peewrpbical Sketch and Explana- 
tory Notes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 

t Words of Hope. “That ye sorrow not, even as 
ae which have no hope.” Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. 





selection gives it a right to its title. The contents 
are arranged under the following heads: ‘God 
chasteneth in Love. Trust in God. The sym- 
pathizing Friend. The Fruit of Sorrow. Chil- 
drenin Heaveh. Death: and The Eternal Home.” 





Messrs. APPLETON AND Co. are laying the 
reading public under increased obligations for 
economical yet tasteful reprints of the works of 
the classic poets. Since our last issue we have 
received the ‘‘ Globe” edition of Chaucer* and 
Dryden,t and the *‘ Popular” edition of the trans- 
lations of Dante’s Visiont and Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.§ These editions will be found ad- 
mirably adapted to the popular want. 





TuoseE who wish to increase their knowledge 
of the English poets of celebrity will turn with 
interest and profit to an anonymous volume late- 
ly issued by the same house,|| giving short and 
interesting sketches of fifteen of the old poets, 
from Chaucer to Burns. ‘The style is pleasant, 
and we think the book a useful addition to the 
school and the home library. 


NOVELS. 

Tue novels which lie on our table this month 
can not be said to belong to the ‘‘ sensational” 
school. That novels are largely influential in 
moulding society no one can doubt who sees how 
universally they are read at the age when opin- 
ions are forming. We deem it of serious im- 
portance that those who scatter these powerful 
formatives abroad should consider what they are 
doing for the century to come. ‘The religious 
papers no longer utterly condemn novels, but on 
the other hand we have seen commendatory no- 
tices in them, carelessly written no doubt, of such 
as could produce none but a dangerous effect. 





Nature's Nobleman, by the author of *‘ Rachel's 
Secret,” the last of Harper's series of reprints, is 
one of the better ones. It is an interesting story, 
introducing pleasant characters, keeping abso- 
lutely disagreeable ones skillfully out of sight, 
and giving enough of everyday life by way of 
flesh to cover the bones of the plot. 





Mrs. JENKIN is so well known that we need 
say but little of this book except that it is hers. 
It. is written in her sprightly style, and is alto- 
gether a charming book. A French story, giv- 
ing a vivid picture of French village life, and we 
think superior in moral tone to ‘‘A Psyche of 
To-day,” by the same author. The contrast be- 
tween the Frenchwoman and her English gov- 
erness is strikingly drawn, and when we find they 
love the same man it is hard to decide which shall 
have our sympathies. But the pretty French- 
woman conquers us, though we are sorry for the 


* The egw! Tales. By Grorrrey Cuavcen. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co, 1869. 

t+ The Poetical Works of John Dryden. New York: 
D. a and Co. . 1869. 

+ The Vision of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Rev. 
H. F. Cary, A.M. With a Life of the Author. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 

§ Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by J. H. 
Wirren. With a Life of the Author. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. 

i Home Pictures of English Poets, for Fireside and 
School-room. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1869. 

Si Madame de Beaupré. By Mrs. C,. Jenxin, New 
York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1569. 
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governess. The book is very readable, and there 
are some choice bits we should like to extract if 
our space would allow. 





Tuts book* is worthy of a larger notice than 
we have space to give. That such a book should 
come from the immediate vicinity of a Theolog- 
ical Seminary is significant. The story is a 
simple one; a heart, rent and bruised with a 
great sorrow—a sorrow which only those who 
have suffered it, or those who have come so near 
to its sacred holy of holies as to catch the hot 
breath of the sufferer, can appreciate—comes into 
the blessedness of a Christian consolation, and 
the experience is given us in the form of a 
journal. ‘There will be many who can see in 
this book nothing to praise, others who can see 
nothing to condemn; some there are who will 
gratefully receive its comfort, and will look for 
future productions from the same pen, hoping 
that they may be free from the few extrava- 
gances which are in this as ‘‘ motes in the sun- 
shine.” 





Txis closes the series of Dickens's novels 
known as the Charles Dickens Edition.t The 
Christmas stories in this volume, we believe, are 
here gathered for the first time. They appeared 
at first in Christmas: numbers of Adi the Year 
Round and Household Words. Just as this 
series is concluded we see it announced that 
Doré is preparing drawings illustrative of Dick- 
ens’s works, so we may expect another edition 
before long. 





Tue story of the authorship of this series of 
books is a romance in itself.t MM. Ercx- 
MANN-CHATRIAN are Called ‘‘ twin writers,” and 
are so thoroughly identified that many suppose the 
name to be that of but one man. Indeed, it is 
said their photographs are ‘‘ fused into a com- 
mon expression—an Erckmann-Chatrian look, so 
to say”—although they are really quite unlike in 
appearance. ‘They breakfast together, laying 
out the day's task. At dinner they compare the 
ideas collected. Together they select the plot, 
invent the incidents. When the work is com- 
pleted each in turn reads the proof-sheets, modi- 
fies, comments, and communicates his sugges- 
tions to the other. Then comes the last inspec- 
tion, and the book is published. This book is 
the story—a love-story, of course—ocf a conscript 
of the war of 1813, and gives simply but graph- 
ically his life at home, his sufferings in the army, 
and his final restoration to home and friends. It 
is well translated, and illustrated with eight full- 
page pictures. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Half- Century with Juvenile Delinquents 
may be spent very pleasantly and without that 
weariness which the name of such a long period 
of time would naturally suggest in the perusal 
of the comely volume bearing this title which 
Harper and Brothers haw just brought out from 





* The Gates Ajar. By Exizapetu Stuart Pups. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, and Co. 

+t The. Uncommercial Traveler and Additional 
Christmas Stories. By Cuaries Dickens. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, and Co. 1869. 

+The Conscript: a Story of the French War of 1813. 
By MM. Eroxmann-Cuatrian. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co, 1869. 


the pen of Rev. B. K. Prerce, D.D. Dr. Pierce 
is the present well-known chaplain of the New 
York House of Refuge, and therefore speaks on 
the topics here treated ‘‘as one having authority 
and not as the Scribes.” In fact, theoretical 
philanthropists and reformers will do well to sit 
at the feet of those self-denying men and women 
who are grappling in person with the great prob- 
lem of juvenile reformation. Facts within re- 
formatory walls do not always justify the theories 
advanced from without, and when practical men 
speak let us all listen. This volume before us is 
a very comprehersive one. It covers nearly the 
whole ground of public effort in this particular 
direction both in this country and abroad, which, 
strange to say, dates back only some fifty years. 
Broad and general in the scope of its informa- 
tion, it is satisfactorily minute in the history of 
the institutions of New York on Randall’s Island 
which have become justly celebrated, tracing 
them from their origin, discussing many of the 
questions which have arisen in connection there- 
with, and giving sketches of prominent officials. 
The work is adorned with several portraits and 
other illustrations, and will prove interesting to 
all readers, especially to those who are in any- 
wise concerned with the reformation of juvenile 
delinquents. Directors of public institutions 
can not do better than to place it on the shelves 
of the libraries which it is one of their duties to 
supply. 





Tue two extremes of literature, periodicals and 
alphabeticals, the very light and the very heavy, 
the pages of entertainment and the tomes of ref- 
erence, are multiplying faster than the interme- 
diate range of readable volumes. Dictionaries 
and digests on the one hand, and magazines and 
journals on the other, are more and more en- 
grossing the most successful presses. The Uni- 
versal Dictionary,* of which the early numbers 
are before us, proposes to give in two very large 
octavo volumes the combined resources of a verbal 
dictionary, a biographical dictionary, a gazetteer, 
and technical dictionaries of law and medicine. 
The pages are adorned with cuts illustrating 
words of which a definition does not convey a 
clear meaning. If the editor would give the pro- 
nunciation of proper names his system would be 
very complete. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS are usually chosen for their 
capacity to please. But there is another quality 
that ought to be considered, and that is the in- 
capacity to give pain. We have heard a gentle- 
man of musical culture say that he would readi- 
ly exchange all his love of music for the half of 
equal attainments in drawing, painting, or sculp- 
ture. ‘* My ears,” said he, ‘‘ drink in discords 
and pain, as readily as sweet sounds and pleas- 
ure. I can’t get away from bad music. It comes 
around the corner, percolates through walls and 
floors, and floats in the public air like the mias- 
ma of zymotic diseases.” Without being ready 
to surrender our ears just yet, we may acknowl- 
edge that there is some advantage in the inof- 
Jfensiveness of other accomplishments. Your 
pencil never gets out of tune. Pictures do not 





* Zell's Popular Encyclopedia. A Universal Dic- 
tionary of Knowledge and Language. Philadelphia: 
| T. Elwood Zell. 
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run in the head like vexatious scraps of melody. 
Nobody can compel us to contemplate harsh and 
disagreeable designs by the half hour, as we are 
constrained by politeness to listen to irritating 
fantasias and ballads. We can even shut our 
eyes to a tawdry window or a vulgar fresco in 
the church, but the soprano who ‘‘ flats” a little, 
or the ambitious organist who plays against time 
and stumbles on the pedals, must be heard to the 
bitter end. 

One who can draw carries his instrument and 
his repertoire in his pocket. He delights those 
whom his productions please. He never need 
annoy any one whem they do not. It keeps no 
one awake, to practice with crayon and rubber. 
It interrupts nobody’s conversation to sketch or 
show sketches. It sours no one’s meditations to 
hang indifferent works on the walls, or fill a port- 
folio with false perspectives. Therefore we wish. 
that Madame Cavé had published this httle work* 
half'a century ago, in order that we might have 
been instructed in this enviable accomplishment 
according to the method she has invented or dis- 
covered, 

What is it to know how to draw? She an- 
swers this question by asking another: ‘* What 
is it to know how to write?” To be able to copy 
a word or a line in a copy-book is not enough. 
To know how to write is to be able to compose a 
letter, to put on paper a narrative or an essay. 
In like manner to know how to draw is to be 
able to express one’s own ideas with the pencil. 
What an invaluable faculty this would be in all 
the active vocations of life! Taking this high 
ideal, Madame Cavé addresses herself to instruct- 
ing the mind, to reaching the memory. Her de- 





* Drawing without a Master. The Cavé Method for 
Learning to Draw from Memory. By Madame Maris 
Exisasetu Cavé. Translated from the fourth Paris 

., ete. ‘To see, to understand, to remember, is to 
know.”—Rubens. New York: G. P. Putnam and Son. 





vice for this is so simple that many readers will 
think it is nothing remarKable ; others will think 
it is, on that very account, a notable discovery. 
She causes the pupil first to trace an outline of 
the copy or model. This tracing is done upon 
transparent paper, or on gauze stretched on a 
frame for the purpose. The second step is to 
copy the same model on a fresh sheet of paper. 
In this second trial the teacher is to find no fault, 
but simply to require the child to place the trac- 
ing over the new sheet from time to time. The 
tracing, with unerring accuracy, detects the errors 
of the outline, and the child is inexorably com- 
pelled to recognize and correct them. On the 
ordinary system the teacher looks over ihe draw- 
ing and says, ‘‘That line is too long.” Said 
ever so kindly, it cuts athwart the child’s hope 
and ambition, but does not convince her judgment. 
She does notesee it so. But Madame Cavé says 
nothing. The tracing paper is laid on, and there 
is no disputing with that. The application of 
the tracing paper corrects, not only the drawing, 
but also the child's mental conception. ‘The pro- 
cess begins to work at the source of the artistic 
faculty. The next step is to lay aside the model, 
and draw it again from memory. ‘The mental 
conception and its expression are again corrected 
by the tracing, and in a more thorough way 
still. 

In laying this method before the public, the 
writer prefaces it with commending the attention 
of women to the arts of design as means of sub- 
sistence. In so doing she uses these admirable 
words: ‘* Men having monopolized every thing, 
women, in seeking to be something, say, ‘ Let us 
be men.’ They are not aware how much they 
lose. To reinstat® their minds in the truth, it is 
only necessary to make them realize what they 
are, and what they may become....... We know 
what man can do, but we can form no idea as to 
what tvoman will accomplish.” 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 29th of January. 
The month presents little that requires ex- 
tended notice. We therefore give a considerable 
part of our space to a tabular statement embody- 
ing some of the main statistics in our present 
position, arising directly or indirectly from the 

results of the late election. 

Congress reassembled, after the holiday vaca- 
tion,,on the 5th of January. Several very im- 
portant measures have been introduced and de- 
bated; but upon no one of these has any final 
action been taken; and now that only a little 
more than a month remains, during which the 
present Congress and National Administration 
will exist, it is not to be expected that these 
measures will receive any conclusive action. As 
the next Congress, especially the Senate, will to 
a great extent be composed of the members of 
the éxisting one, and as it is presumed that after 
the 4th of March the Legislative and Executive 
branches of the Government will be essentially 
in accord, there is every reason, to postpone ac- 
tion upon important subjects. This disposition 





has been strikingly evinced by an informal reso- 
lution of the Senate, to the effect that, except in 
eases of urgent necessity, no nominations to office 
made by President Johnson will be acted upon. 
—It is to be noted that a bill repealing the 'Ten- 
ure of Office Act passed the House on the 11th 
of January, by a vote of 121 to 47. All of the 
Democratic members present voted for the re- 
peal. Those voting against it belong to the ex- 
treme ‘‘radicals” of the Republican party.. As 
yet the Senate have taken no positive action on 
the subject. There appears to be a disposition to 
modify the present Act so as to enable the new 
President to exercise some power in the matter 
of appointment to and removal from office; but 
the majority of the Senators do not seem dis- 
posed to resign at present any considerable part 
of the power conferre@#upon them by this Act. 


The indications are that the matter will not re- 
ceive final action during the present session, but 
will be passed over to the next Congress. 
Among the important subjects which are be- 
fore Congress, are bills involving large subsidies 
to the various Pacific railroads ; the construction 
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of railroads from Washington, in various direc- 
tions ; and virtually placing the Telegraph system 
under the control of the Post-Office Department. 
—Mrs. Lincoln has presented a petition for a 
pension on the ground that her income is insuffi- 
cient to enable her to live in a manner befitting 
the widow of a President of the United States. 
A bill has been introduced into the Senate, grant- 
ing her a pension of $5000 as the widow of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States, who died in the exercise of his duties in 
that capacity. 

The currency question is by far the most im- 
portant which has occupied the attention of Con- 
gress. In our last Record we gave an abstract 
of the Bills introduced into the Senate by Senators 
Sumner and Morton, both looking to a resump- 
tion of a specie currency at no very distant dates. 
Another Bill, looking to the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of paper currency, was introduced into the 
House, on the 12th of.January, by Mr. Butler. 
The essential points of the Bill are: (1.) The 
* Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected, after the 30th day of June next, to ‘‘is- 
sue, on the faith and credit of the United States, 
$350,000,000, and such further sum as may be 
required to carry igto effect the provisions of this 
Act, in certificates of value of the Treasury of the 
United States, and of such amounts as he may 
deem expedient, of not less than one dollar each, 
which shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, 
duties, excises, debts, and demands of every kind 
due to the United States, and for all claims and 
demands against the United States, of any kind 
whatever, except where the law creating such 


claim or demand requires that the same shall be | 


paid in coin, and shall be lawful money and legal 
tender in payment of all public and private debts, 
except as aforesaid, within the United States, and 
shall be receivable in payment of all loans made 
to the United States.” (2.) After the 30th of June 
the ‘‘ National Banks shall cease to be banks of 
issue ;” and every officer of the United States who 
shall receive any bill of these banks shall return 
them, until the Ist of January, 1870, when they 
shall be no longer receivable, to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to be destroyed ; and the same 
shall be done with all other bank-bills and legal- 
tender notes, when they shall be returned to the 
Treasury. (3.) When these National Bank bills 
are returned to the Treasury, interest shall be 
charged upon them at the rate of 3.65 per cent., 
to be deducted from the interest due upon the 
stocks held as deposit for security upon their 
issues. (4.) Provides for the redemption by the 
National Banks of their bills thus retained in the 
Treasury. (5.) After the 30th of. June every 
collecting or disbursing officer of the United 
States, having in his possession any legal-tender 


after thirty days, to return the certificates and 
reclaim the bonds deposited. (7.) The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is directed to cause to be 
coined ‘‘ tokens of value,” to take the place of 
the existing fractional currency, and to be legal 
tender for all sums less than one dollar; these 
tokens to be ‘‘ of the denomination of ten cents 
or upward, in the similitude of silver coin, of 
silver so alloyed with copper or other metal as 
to be 50 per cent. less in value than the denom- 
ination thereof.” With these tokens the paper 
fractional currency is to be redeemed upon pres- 
entation to the proper officers ; and after the 13th 
day of December none of this fractional currency 
is. to. be received by. any officer of the United 
States except for redemption, by means of these 
** tokens.” 

Mr. Butler accompanied this Bill by an elabo- 
rate speech, in which he argued at length that a 
proper paper currency was ‘‘ the cheapest of all 
possible mediums of circulation ;” that a return 
to the metallic currency existing before the war 
would cause ‘‘ the greatest depreciation in values 
in every species of property except debts held 
against the Government and individuals....... Ky- 
yr bond and note would be appreciated, say 30 





per cent. ; all other property would be depreci- 
| ated to the same amount, as compared with the 
| present rate of valuation....... It would be equiva- 
i lent to a confiscation by legislative act of one- 
third of all the value of all the property in the 
| country excepting only that held by the creditor 
class.” Mr. Butler's main conclusion was that, 

‘* If a return to specie values.is the only remedy 
| for our financial evils, we must wait and grow to 
it;” but in the mean time we must take care for 
the present; and in his view “‘ the certificates of 
value will, as a circulating medium, at once take 
their place as nearly equivalent to gold; they 
will be redeemed in the payment of taxes every 
year;” for it is a part of the scheme that the 
amount of these certificates shall be nearly the 
same as the total amount of taxes, including 
customs duties for the year. We have touched 
upon some of the salient points of this speech, 
and for the reason that it, and the Bill in support 
| of which it was delivered, represent the extreme 
| position of those who advocate, for the present, 
"a paper currency instead of a metallic one. 
| The questions pending between our Govern- 
| ment and that of Great Britain seem now to be 
| in a fair way of adjustment; the basis of settle- 
/ment having been formally agreed upon by Mr. 
| Reverdy Johnson and Lord Stanley. In respect 
| to the Alabama claims, each Government is to 
| appoint two Commissioners, who shall meet at 
Washington. ‘The Commission will decide by a 
majority of votes upon all claims by subjects of 
| either Power. If the Commission fail to agree, 








notes, shall return them to the Treasurer of the | an umpire is to be chosen.—With respect to 
United States, and receive in lieu of them an | Naturalization, the essential points agreed upon 
equal amount of certificates of value; and after | are that when a subject or citizen of either Power 
this date no disbursing officer shall pay out any | is duly naturalized by the other, his former Gov- 
thing except these certificates, unless ordered by | ernment renounces all claim to allegiance. But 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay in coin. |as Great Britain can not carry this principle into 
(6.) Provides that any person or corporation | operation until Parliament has revised the exist- 
holding 6 per cent. bonds of the United States | ing laws of the kingdom in this respect, this pro- 


may deposit them in the Treasury, and receive | tocol will not take effect until such legislation 


90 per cent. of their amount in ‘‘ certificates of 
value,” paying 3.65 per cent. interest thereupon, 


has been accomplished ; in the mean while the 
British Government. will introduce into Parlia- 








to be deducted from the interest due upon the | ment, as speedily as possible, measures for this 
bonds deposited ; the depositor being at liberty, | purpose. 
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The accompanying table shows at a glance 
some of the important statistics of the country 
as they were on the Ist of January, 1869, and 
as, with slight changes, they will be on the 4th 
of March, when the new Administration takes its 

lace. 
g The PrestpENTIAL Vore is nearly accurate. 
In Florida there was no popular vote, the elect- 
ors being chosen by the Legislature. The vote 
of Nevada is given partly by estimate. As the 
table stands, in a total vote of 5,722,984 Grant 
received a majority over Seymour of 309,722 ; 
or, out of every 100 votes Grant received a little 


for Seymour. 
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less than 53, and Seymour a little more than 47. 
The electoral vote shows 214 for Grant, and 80 


The present ConGrEss, whose term ceases on 
the 4th of March, consists of 66 Senators, of 
whom 54 are Republicans, and 12 Democrats ; 
and 225 Representatives, of whom 175 are Re- 
publicans, and 50 Democrats. 
gress (assuming that Georgia will be represented, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia remain unrepre- 
sented, and Colorado continue a Territory) will 
have 68 Senators, of whom probably 56 will be Re- 
publicans, and 12 Democrats. In the House (in- 


The next Con- 


cluding Georgia, and ex- 
cluding Mississippi, Tex- 
as, and Virginia), 242 
members. Of these 205 
have been chosen, 134 be- 
ing Republicans and 71 
Democrats, the Republic- 
an majority being 63, 
which will not be materi- 
ally changed by the elec- © 
tions to ensue. It may 
therefore be assumed that 
in the Congress which will 
meet ogthe 4th of March 
the Republicans will have 
an overwhelming major- 
ity in the Senate and a 
large preponderance in the 
House. 

The TeRRrrories are : 
Arizona, Capital, Tucson ; 
Governor, R. C. M‘Cor- 
mick. Dakota, Capital, 
Yancton; Governor, An- 
drew J. Falk. Idaho, Cap- 
ital, Boise; Governor, Da- 
vid W. Ballard. Monta- 
na, Capital, Virginia City ; 
Governor, Green C. Smith. 
Colorado, Capital, Den- 
ver; Governor, A. Came- 
ron Hunt. New Mexico, 
Capital, Santa Fé; Gov- 
ernor, Robert B. Mitchell. 
Utah, Capital, Salt Lake 
City; Governor, Charles 
Durkee. Washington, 
Capital, Olympia; Gov- 
ernor, Marshall F. Moore. 
—Besides these are the 
Territories of Alaska and 
Wyoming, not yet organ- 
ized. 

The Porutation of the 
States and Territories, by 
the census of 1860, was 
31,420,891. Making al- 
lowance for the depletion 
caused by the war, it may 
be assumed that the cen- 
sus of 1870 will show a 
population of not far from 
40,000,000. ‘The increase 
in the Southern States will 
probably be small, owing 
to the loss of life during the 
war, and the fact that the 
emigration from abroad 
has not tended thither. 

















Chitor’s 
IRGINIA is all the more welcome to the 
Drawer it is so long since she has given us 
an anecdote: A prominent lawyer of that State 
was counsel in a case involving some feeling. 
lie placed his client in a position to be seen by 
the jury, and instructed him at a particular 
point in his argument to shed tears. The client 
obeyed. Under the influence of the eloquence 
of the counsel and the weeping of the party the 
jury rendered a verdict giving damages. Next 
day Mr. G——, a member of the bar, in the 
presence of his brethren, thus addressed the 
learned counsel: **'T——, I watched you in that 
case. When your client wept at the trial those 
were theatrical tears. This morning, when I saw 
you take him out and make him assign the ver- 
dict for your fee, it brought the genuine article 
abundantly !” 








In the County Court of ——, Virginia, Mr. 
——, attorney for the plaintiff in a certain case, 
being unsuccessful, took an appeal to the Circuit 
Court. Turning to ——, the defendant’s law- 
yer, he said: ‘1 will meet you, Sir, at Malachi!” 
** Philippi, you mean,” said a friend. ‘‘Oh, it 
makes no difference, gentlemen,” said a third, 
**they were both very good men!” 





ANOTHER Virginian, desiring to have certain 
doubts cleared up as to the unity of the races, 
applied to his friend, Colonel S——. ‘* Tell 
me,” said he, ‘‘ something of this question which 
Professor is discussing.” ‘‘I know but lit- 
tle,” was the reply, “‘of the unity of the races, 
but I can tell you a good deal of their duplicity.” 
‘This was not the conundrum for which a solution 
was desired. 








Some years ago the chaplain of the University 
of V——— invited eminent divines to preach ser- 
mons before the students, and made very just 
and laudatory allusion to them in the newspa- 
pers. ‘The sermons having heen subsequently 
published in book form, an elder asked his old 
pastor what he thought of them. ‘“‘ Of course it 
is a good and able volume,” was the reply; ‘* but 
it has seemed to me that the whole scheme was 
to glorify the University, and God incidentally !” 





NEVADA sets a praiseworthy example of liber- 
ality in legal proceedings. Last winter a prom- 
inent lawyer of that State had a suit of some 
importance before Bob Wagstaff, Justice of the 
Pcace in Scrub City, a small mining district in 
the upper part of the county. After the evidence 
had been taken, and the lawyers had finished 
their talkee-talkee, the counsel for the plaintiff 
arose and asked the Justice if he would not 
charge the jury. ‘‘Oh no, I guess not,” replied 
his Honor; ‘“*I never charge ‘em any thing; 
they don’t git much any how, and I let ‘em have 
all they make!” 





A CORRESPONDENT in an out-of-the-way nook 
of Illinois writes that, on the 30th day of last De- 
cember, the friends of Uncle Obed Stevens and 
his wife met at their residence to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their married life—the 
golden wedding. It was suggested by some one 





Drawer. 


that, to make it a wedding in fact, the aged 
couple should go through the marriage ceremony 
again, Squire Cowdin being present and offering 
to perform the ceremony. But Uncle Obed ob- 
jected, for this reason: ‘‘ When I was a young 
man,” said he, ‘*I had my fortune told. Near- 
ly all that was predicted has come to pass ex- 
cepting this: it was predicted that I and Sa- 
mantha would be married and in time would have 
twins; and for fear that this prophecy might be 
fulfilled I object—because, you see, I really don’t 
see how I and Samantha could take care of em!” 





One of the cheeriest women of the period sends 
us the following epitaph, taken from a grave- 
stone in Williamsport, Pennsylvania : 


“Sacred to the 
Memory of 
Henry Harris 
Born June 27th 1831 
Of Henry Harris & Jane 
his Wife. Died on the 4th of 
May 1837 by the kick of a 
colt in his Bowels peaceable 
and quiet, a Friend to his 
Father & Mother & respected 
by all who knew him 
and went to the world 
where horses can't kick 
where sorrows and weeping 
is no more.” 





Tue Drawer is informed by a gentleman who 
was lately engaged in “ prospecting” in Hamil- 
ton White Pine Mining District, Nevada, that 
in his journeying he came across a ‘‘ claim” with 
the following ‘‘ location notice” posted. 


““Wurre Prive Mrnine Distrtiot, Nov. 20, 1868.— 
Know all men, that the undersigned, an individual 
of limited means but unlimited expectations, hereby 
locates — and intends to hold and work, two 
claims of 200 feet each on this Ledge, containing, as 
he hopes and believes it does, Gold, Silver, Calcspar, 
Feldspar, and Spar the Barkeeper, together with other 
precious metals too numerous to mention. Together 
with all the dips, spurs, angles, and triangles, ranging 
from vertical to horizontal, and will work the same 
according to Hoyle and the very liberal laws of the 
White Pine Mining District. 

‘The undersigned is induced to make this a Co. of 
one, as he is anxious that the next poor devil that 
comes along may have a fair show at the extensions, 
if he can find them. (S¢d.] 

“Wa. Prrouer, 200 feet. 
** Discovery, 200 feet. 
“ To be known as the Elephant Ledge.” 





A veRY good man in Ohio writes that in the 
Sunday-school of one of the churches of his town 
is a lively class of boys and girls whose “‘ years 
tis true are few,” but whose heads arelong. The 
teacher had introduced for their consideration the 
miracle of the casting out of devils, who entered 
into a herd of swine and ran into the’sea. Dur- 
ing the elucidation of this interesting subject it 
became apparent that one youth was engrossed 
by anxious thought, and that for him the twist 
was not wholly untwisted. Upon being asked to 
state the cause of his anxiety, he replied, ‘‘ Mrs. 
, do you really think there was a devil to 
each pig?” 

A reference to biblical authorities fails to an- 
swer the interrogatory. 








WE are favored by a government functionary 
of Benton County, Iowa, with the following inci- 
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dent that occurred during a religious revival in 
one of the towns of*that State. At the conclu- 
sion of the sermon the preacher requested some 
one to pass around the hat and ‘‘ take up a col- 
lection.” A young man, a stranger in the place, 
jumped up and commenced ‘‘ circulating the hat” 
in such a way as to finish the job at the door and 
pass out with the proceeds. The preacher, ey- 
ing him as he went out, observed: ‘If that 
young man runs away with that money he’ll be 
damned.” A deacon sitting by the window, 
seeing him make off down the street, responded : 
“And if he hasn’t run away with the money 
T'll be d—d!” 





Wov p some kind Boston man give us the 
name of that Massachusetts widow who was asked 
if she lighted up her house in honor of Grant’s 
election? and who replied: ‘‘ Well, no, I didn’t. 
I wanted to, but”’—and the tears came into her 
eyes as she thought of the husband she had lost 
twenty years before—‘‘ I couldn’t remember on 
which side poor Jake was on!” 





A Connecticut correspondent, on reading in 
the last November Drawer the anecdote of the 
tipsy individual who offered to ‘* play goat,” says 
it reminded him of something of the same sort 
that occurred within his knowledge: A West- 
ern drover, driving a large drove of sheep to New 
York, was delayed on the road by stormy weath- 
er. Saturday-night found him too far from the 
city to make the much-desired early entrance on 
Monday morning. He determined, therefore, to 
start on Sunday. As he passed a large, old- 
fashioned meeting-house, the doors of which stood 
wide open, a cosset sheep ran into the door and 
up to the altar, where he stood and looked about 
as coolly as only a cosset sheep could look. The 
drover said to his assistant: ‘‘ Jimmy, if you'll 
fetch that feller out I'll give you half a dollar.” 
Jimmy was bright, and knew his New Testa- 
ment. Entering the edifice he marched up and 
seized the stray quadruped. The minister stopped 
short in his discourse, and said: ‘** Young man, 
do you know what you're doing?” ‘* Yes, Sir,” 
replied Jimmy ; ‘‘ I'm separating the sheep from 
the goats!” and, suiting the action to the word, 
he dragged him forth from the congregation. 





A apy correspondent in Missouri relates for 
the Drawer that during the war some mem- 
bers of her family opened a Sunday-school for 
the colored folks. It was her business to classify 
any new scholars that made their appearance. 
One Sabbath a stout, well-dressed, good-looking | 
darkey appeared with a Second Reader, when | 
the following conversation took place : 

**Good-evening! I am glad.to see you at Sun- 
day-school. Can you read?” (taking his book) 
**Can you read this ?” 

**Oh yes, ma’am; I dun mos’ read it thro’.” 

** Well, then, I expect you had better go into 
my class. They are reading in the Bible. 
Wouldn't you like that ?” 

‘* No, ma’am, I'd rather read in dis; J gets a 
great many more items out of it !” 

Sambo was allowed to have his own way. 





every country has its form, while the want of it 
among civilians authorized to marry is as vari- 
ous as the men themselves. The latest specimen 
with which we have been made acquainted is that 
used by Squire Jenkins, a well-known Justice of 
the Peace in one of the Upper Missouri River 
counties, where clergymen are scarce. The 
Squire, when embarrassed, stammered a little. 
He therefore was prudent enough always to carry 
with him a written copy of the marriage-service 
as he performed it. One night, called in haste, 
he rode off some miles to make an expectant 
couple happy. He found the parties quite ready. 
Adjusting his glasses, he felt first in one pocket, 
then in another, for his little book, Finally, 
when further search was useless, he exclaimed : 
** N-n-nev-never’ m-m-m-ind ; I hereby d-d-de- 
clare you m-m-man and wi-wi-fe, accordin’ to 
the m-m-mem-o-ran-an-dum left in t’-t’-other 
breeches pocket !” 

The gay ga-room and his lovely ba-ride thought 
this wasn’t very much of a wedding; still, as it 
would stand in court, they accepted the situation, 
and were thereafter as one. 





No wonder that the locomotive on the new 
great highway to the Pacific excites the aston- 
ishment of the savages. ‘The Pintos name the 
steam-engine ‘‘ smoke-wagon.” ‘The Shoshones 
call it ‘* heap-wagon, no hoss.” 





Dean Ramsey’s and Dr. Doran’s late works 
on preachers and anecdotes of the pulpit, so far 
from having exhausted the subject, have served 
to incite other laborers to the same field. In the 
Rev. Prebendary Jackson’s ‘‘ Curiosities of the 
Pulpit and Anecdotes of Celebrated Preachers,” 
we have a fresh and very interesting volume on 
pulpit literature, with memorabilia of eminent 
divines from the fourth century to the present 
time. We quote a few anecdotes that will doubt- 
less entertain those whose chief satisfaction is 
found in this department of the Magazine: 

The ‘‘ Venerable Bede,” who died at the age 
of 37, came to have the prefix of ‘* venerable” by 
the gravity and admirable character of his writ- 
ings. Sometimes he is called the Admirable 
Bede. The chair in which he composed his ec- 
clesiastical history is still preserved at Jarrow. 
Some few years since this chair was intrusted to 
the custody of a person who had been accustomed 
to nautical affairs, and who used, by a whimsical 
mistake very excusable in a sailor, to exhibit it 
as a curiosity which formerly belonged to the 
great Admiral Bede, upon whose exploits he 
ventured several encomiums consistent with the 
naval character ! 





Tue divines of 1500 and thereabouts were ac- 
customed to make use of the most familiar cus- 
toms of the day in illustrating their texts. Thus, 
in 1527, Bishop Latimer preached a sermon in 
which he said: ‘‘ Now ye have heard what is 
meant by this first card, and how ye ought to 
play. I purpose again to dea/ unto you another 
card of the same suit ; for they be so nigh affini- 
ty that one can not be well played without the 
other.” 











PERHAPS no important ceremony was ever per- | 


Tue ignorance which prevailed in Luther's 


foriyed in so great a variety of ways as the Mar- , time in reference to the Scriptures is well known. 
Every church and every sect in| Conrad of Heresbach, a grave author of that age, 
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relates of a monk saying to his companions: 
‘* They have invented a new language which they 
call Greek : you must be carefully on your guard 
against it; it is the mother of all heresy. I ob- 
serve in the hands of many persons a book writ- 
ten in that language, and which they call the 
New Testament: it is a book @yll of daggers and 
poison. As to the Hebrew, My brethren, it is 
certain that whoever learns it becomes imme- 
diately a Jew.” 





Tuere is too much sense in the following not 
to be read with satisfaction by listeners : 

M. Mallois, chaplain to Napoleon IIT., follow- 
ing the suggestions of St. Francis de Sales, makes 
the following cogent observations on the subject 
of brevity: ‘‘ Believe me, and I speak from ex- 
perience, the more you say the less will the hear- 
ers retain; the less you say the more they will 
profit. By dint of burdening their memory you 
will overwhelm it ; just asa lamp is extinguished 
by feeding it with too much oil, and plants are 
choked by immoderate irrigation.” 

Luther’s motto to a young preacher was: 

“Tritt frisch auf—thu’'s maul auf—hoor bald 
auf:” ‘Stand up cheerily—speak up manfully 
—leave off speedily.” 





Tue Prebendary gives us this admirable dis- 
course of a French Capuchin, who on the Festival 
of St. James had to pronounce a panygeric on 
that saint. As he was rather late, the attend- 
ant priests, who feared that he would make a 
long sermon and so weary the congregation, en- 
treated him to abridge it. ‘The monk mounted 
the pulpit, and addressing the people, said : 

‘* My brethren, twelve months ago I preached 
an eulogy on the eminent apostle whose festival 
you this day celebrate. As I doubt not but that 
you were all very attentive to me, and as I have 
not learned that he has done any thing new since, 
* I have nothing to add to what I said at that time.” 
He then pronounced the blessing and descended 
from the pulpit. 


A curiovs habit is recorded of Lasenius, chap- 
lain to the Danish court in 1690. He used to 
stop in the middle of his sermon and take a glass 
of wine. This practice is being revived by some 
Nonconformist ministers in London, who have a 
tumbler of water by their side in the pulpit. An 
old minister says that this is owing to the excessive 
dryness which characterizes them in preaching. 





Two anecdotes of young American preachers : 

A young minister was discoursing on the ex- 
pansive character of the human mind, and said : 
** Yes, my friends, the mind of man is so expans- 
ive that it can soar from star to star, and from 
satchelite to satchelite, and from seraphene to 
seraphene, and from cherrybeam to cherrybeam, 
and from thence to the centre of the doom of 
heaven.” 

An Irish orator once said in his sermon, 
**Could I place one foot upon the sea and the 
other upon the Georgium Sidus, dip my tongue 
in the livid lightnings, and throw my voice into 
the bellowing thunder, I would wake the world 
with the command, ‘ Repent, turn to God, and 
seek salvation !’” 

It is said that a young American divine, think- 
ing that very sublime, once tried in the pulpit to 





take the same flight, saying: ‘‘ Could I place 
one foot on the sea, and the other on—ahem— 
on the Georgium Sidus—ahem, ahem—ZJ'd howl 
round this little world!” We forgot the rest of 
the big words, and down he came a-howling. 





Anotuer American minister, of fine descrip- 
tive power, was on one occasion preaching about 
heaven, and, to show the absurdity of Emanuel 
Swedenborg on the subject, drew a graphic pic- 
ture of the Swedenborgian heaven, with its beau- 
tiful fields, fine horses, cows, and pretty women ; 
and in the midst of his glowing description a 
good old sister, carried away with the scene, 
went into raptures and exclaimed, ‘‘Glory, glory, 
glory!” 

The preacher was so disconcerted that he 
paused, seeming hardly to know what next to do, 
till the presiding elder in the stand behind him 
cried out to the shouter, ‘* Hold on there, sister ; 
you are shouting over the wrong heaven.” 





AN equally whimsical interruption occurred to 
Dr. Bruden, rector of Elthan, in Kent, who on 
one Sunday morning preached from the text, 
‘*Who art thou?” After reading the text he 
made (as was his custom) a pause for the con- 
gregation to reflect upon the words, when a gen- 
tleman in a military dress, who at the instant was 
marching very sedately up the middle aisle of the 
church, supposing it a question addressed to him, 
to the surprise of all present replied: ‘‘I am, 
Sir, an officer of the Seventeenth Regiment of 
Foot, on a recruiting party here; and having 
brought my wife and family with me, I wish to 
be acquainted with the neighboring clergy and 
gentry.” It was with no little difficulty that the 
divine recovered himself sufficiently to go through 
with his discourse. 





Tue Metropolitan Police are by many partial- 
ly informed people supposed to hold in their 
hands the issues of things affecting the peace and 
happiness of families as well as all criminal trans- 
actions. For example, a lady came to the office 
of Superintendent Kennedy to inquire if he would 
not compel a delinquent swain to fulfill his con- 
tract of marriage with her. 

‘*My dear Madam,” blandly responded Mr. 
K., ‘‘ we have nothing to do with that?” 

**Can’t you make him marry me ?” 

‘That is beyond my power.” 

** Why, they told me you could.” 

“*Tt is a mistake.” 

The lady looked at him doubtingly for a mo- 
ment, and asked, ‘* Are you a married man your- 
self?” 

eit. 

** Then I don’t wonder you won't help me!” 





Once a year at least the fond mammas who 
delight in the Drawer are entitled to a reproduc- 
tion of one of the best things ever written by Mr. 
Emerson, namely, his paragraph on the immortal 
baby : . 

* ** Welcome to the parents is the puny little 
struggler, and strong in his weakness, his little 
arms more irresistible than the soldier’s, his lips 
touched with persuasion which Chatham and 
Pericles in manhood had not. The small despot 
asks so little that all nature and reason are on 
his side. His ignorance is more charming than 
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all knowledge, and his little sins more bewitching 
than all virtue. All day between his three or 
four sleeps he coos like a pigeon-house, sputiers 
and spurns and puts on faces of importance ; and 
when he fasts the little Pharisee fails not to 
sound his trumpet before him. Out of blocks, 
thread-spools, cards, and checkers he will build 
his pyramid with the gravity of Palladio. With 
an accoustic apparatus of whistle and rattle he 
explores the laws of sound. But chiefly, like 
his senior countrymen, the young American 
studies new and speedier modes of transportation. 
Mistrusting the cunning of his small legs, he 
wishes to ride on the necks and shoulders of all 
flesh. ‘The small enchanter nothing can with- 
stand—no seniority of age, no gravity of charac- 
ter; uncles, aunts, cousins, grandsires, grandmas 
—all fall an easy prey; he conforms to nobody, 
all conform to him, all caper and make mouths, 
and babble and chirrup to him. On the strongest 
shoulders he rides, and pulls the hair of laureled 
heads.” 





‘Wer commend to conveyancers the following 
specimen of legal acumen copied from the rec- 
ords in the office of the Auditor of Clarke Coun- 
ty, Washington Territory. In a conveyance of 
land is embodied a bill of sale of some live-stock, 
and the description of the two kinds of property 
is rather droll. ‘The following is copied verbatim 
from the records: ‘* Also that certain lot of land 
on the Columbia bottom, bounded by land own- 
ed by Alexander and others. Also a white bull 
and twelve hogs, west of the meridian line.” 








A GENTLEMAN who seems to regard with aver- | 
sion those persons of British descent who pass | 
the A unsounded, asks how the following lines 
would sound were that letter omitted : 


‘Ha! "tis a horrible hallucination 

To grudge our hymns their halcyon harmonies, 
When in just homage our rapt voices rise 
To celebrate our heroes in meet fashion; 
Whose hosts each heritage and habitation, 
Within these realms of hospitable joy, 
Protect securely 'gainst humiliation, 
When hostile 8, like harpies, would annoy. 
Habituated to the sound of h 
In history and histrionic art 
We deem the man a homicide of speech, 
Maiming humanity in a vital part, 

ose humorous hilarity would treat us, | 
In lieu of A, with a supposed hiatus.” 





As old Colonel Weatherwax was accustomed to 
observe, ‘‘ It does make a difference the way things 
is said.” Recently, in a certain town in Illinois, | 





hovah was encamped around about the-Confed- 
erate army, and that it was impossible for the 
invading Yankee to conquer them, Just at the 
close of one of those clever statements a man dash- 
ed up to the church on horseback and cried out, 
‘*The Yankeesshave captured Fort Donelson, 
and are coming @p the river!” 

‘Then, my brethren,” resumed the Hardshell, 
‘* save yourselves, for the Lord has got licked!” 





Levi RockweE tt, of East Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, is a gentleman who seems to have had cer- 
tain notions relative to the expenditures requisite 
for the comfortable maintenance of his household 
that differed from the views of his spouse Julia. 
Julia, having decided upon making sundry little 
purchases that Levi calculated he could not and 
would not afford, and deeming it his duty to ap- 
prise the public that he went upon the cash plan, 
announced that fact to the public in the follow- 
ing stanza: 


“Julia, my wife, has grown quite rude, 
She has left me in a lonesome mood; 
She has left my board, 

She has took my bed, 

She has gave away my meat and bread; 

She has left me in spite of friends and church, 
She has carried with her all my shirts. 

Now ye who read this paper, 

Since she cut this reckless caper, 

I will not pay one single fraction 

For any debts of her contraction.” 





A RECENT number of the 7ribune contained 
the following advertisement : 
O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—If Mrs. Freuiee 
does not return to her husband within three days 
he will consider himself as parted. 
One would think that this concerned Mr. 
Fehler (appropriate name!) more nearly than any 
body else, if he was to be parted in three days. 





In an enterprising village of this State, it was 
deemed expedient for the temporal interests of a 


certain congregation to get up a donation party 


for the benefit of the pastor. The gentleman 


| upon whom the printing of the necessary notices 
|was devolved discharged that duty faithfully, 


concluding with the following line in conspicuous 
type: 


“Tur Lorp Lovetn Tus CueerruL. Grver By Or- 
der of the Committee.” 





Tue Quaker, as a general thing, can not be 
regarded as a jocular person, though the humor 
common to all beings who ‘‘ walk erect and make 


a hole had been cut in the ice for the purpose of | bargains’’ will now and then find utterance. In- 


baptizing some new converts. ‘The parson’s son 

was among them. As he led his boy down 

through the icy lane into the cold water he raised 

his eyes toward heaven and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 

God, this is the only son the Lord ever gave me!” 
It is a good thing to be thankful. 





Now that a ‘‘general amnesty” has been pro- 


stance the following, from a Western source: 
When the Erie Canal was talked of, the subject 
of favoring it was discussed in a Quaker busi- 
ness-meeting of the men. It was opposed by an 
influential member—no less than Elias Hicks— 
on the ground of its being a speculation. Among 
other objections he went on to say: ‘* When God 


| created the world, if he had wished cauals he 


claimed, it will be in order for those who occu- | would have made them.” Thereupon ‘‘ a weighty 
pied opposing attitudes during our late troubles | Friend” (one of their terms) rose up and said, 
to ‘*tell” of each other the grotesque scenes and | slowly, in the intoning voice heard in their 
incidents that served to lighten up the ‘‘ front | meetings: ‘And Jacob dig-ged a well!”—and 
of grim-visaged war.” We are told by a South- | sat down. 
ern gentleman that during the attack on Fort 

Donelson a “ Hard-shell” exhorter was hold-} A Missouri correspondent is kind enough to 
ing forth in exalted strains, declaring that the | communicate the following experience of a couple 


Lord fought on the side of the South, that Je- | of travelers in Kansas, who were looking for good 
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farming land, and who were compelled one night 
to sleep at a farm-house in a sparsely settled dis- 
trict. The edifice contained but one room, and 
the accommodations might accurately be de- 
scribed as not luxurious. When bedtime ap- 
proached a piece of blanket was hung across the 
room. The travelers took their part of the apart- 
ment, and darkness and silence soon reigned 
throughout the dwelling. It appeared that the 
chickens, for want of a better place, roosted on 
the flour-barrel ; and when it was supposed that 
sleep had overcome the guests the good wife thus 
addressed her liege lord : 

‘*T say, John, if you are going to keep a hotel, 
you must make different arrangements.” 

**Why, Sarah Jane?” softly inquired the drowsy 
husband. 

** Because I’m not going to get up, in this fix, 
to turn the tails of them chickens.” 





THE custom of bee-hunting used to be, and is 
yet, to some extent, a favorite pastime among 
the inhabitants of the Green Mountains. To 
hunt successfully requires a thorough knowledge 
of the bee and all his habits; and therefore, like 
any other game, those who love the sport pride 
themselves upon their proficiency. The hunter 
starts out armed with a small box with a sliding 
cover, a card of honey-comb, and a small bottle 
of honey, molasses, or something suited to the 
taste of the bee. When.near the locality of wild 
bees he fills the comb with the honey from the 
bottle, places it in the bottom of the box, and 
hunts for a bee upon a flower, which, when 
found, he brushes into the box, at the same time 
closing the box. The prisoner will buzz for a 
while, and then goes to filling his sack from the 
honey in the bottom of the box. The hunter 
then places the box in:a favorable position for 
seeing it, and slides back the cover. Having 
** filled,” as the hunters say, the bee flies straight 
to his tree, and returns to fill again, bringing 
others with him. Oftentimes these workers in- 
crease so rapidly that a steady stream will be 
seen going to and from the box, which can easily 
be followed to the tree at once. Frequently large 
deposits of honey are found in this way, which 
the little workers show as much bravery in de- 
fending as rere | in gathering. 

There lived in the town of R—— an eccentric 
character, ‘‘ Uncle Joe,” whose particular pride 
was in being thought a master of this sport. 
Once, on the approach of the hunting season, he 
went out, as usual, armed with bee-box and hon- 
ey-bottle, and soon had a worker caught, but 
somehow he showed an utter indifference to Joe's 
honey. He let him go and caught another, who 
behaved in like manner; and so he spent the 
day, every bee refusing his free lunch, until Joe 
really thought the bees all crazy or himself dream- 
ing, for surely he never knew the like before. In 
utter amazement he gave up the job and went 
home. Meeting his ‘‘ better half” at the door, 
he gave her his traps to put away, told her his 
luck, which he was disposed to consider as an ill 
omen, and waited for her to speak, which she 
soon did. Holding the bottle up before her, she 
exclaimed, with a twinkle in both eyes: ‘‘ Well, 


well, Joe !*if you hain’t gone and taken my cas- |_ 


tor-oil to line bees with!” Joe looked, and see- 
ing his honey-bottle untouched, saw the joke and 
wilted, for he knew that he would never hear the 


last of it, as one of his neighbors’ boys happened 
to be present. 

| That evening as Joe, rather happy from the 
effects of something taken to relieve his chagrin, 
strolled into the village hotel, where a few of his 
neighbors were congregated. One who never let a 
chance slip to give Joe a hit, and who rarely got 
the better of him, related Joe’s experiment ; and 
turning to him with an air of having at last got 
his enemy in a tight place, asked Joe if he hadn't 
better treat on that. Joe steadied himself by a 
chair, and when the laugh had subsided so as to 
be heard, said, with a very knowing look: ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, there’s no mistake about that. I wasn’t 
trying to hunt those bees; I was only doctoring 
them. Bees always have to be physicked before 
they will work well!” This brought the house 
down, and although Joe did not stand the treat, 
some one else did, and he had to be helped home. 





An Ohio friend writes: Your anecdotes of 
General Nelson remind me of one about General 
J. D. Morgan, who neatly “ transferred the boot 
to the other foot” in this wise. While we were 
lying in camp at Rossville, Georgia, the Sixtieth 
Illinois returned from their veteran furlough with 
a number of recruits. One of these, having ex- 
hausted his supply of clean shirts, and not yet 
having learned to be his own laundress, asked a 
veteran where he could get some washing done. 

** Do you see those tents there by the church ? 
Well, go over there and ask for Mr. Morgan. 
He does washing. He is a crusty old cuss, but 
if you talk pretty nice to him he will do it for 
you.” 

The recruit went as directed, and found Gen- 
eral Morgan walking in front of his tent, dressed, 
as was his custom, in the uniform of a high private. 

‘* Where will I find Mr. Morgan ?” asked the 
recruit. 

‘** My name is Morgan. What will you have ?” 

**T came to see if I could get some clothes 
washed.” 

‘*H-m-m-m. Who sent you here to get your 
clothes washed ?” 

** John Smith, over here in the Sixtieth.” 

** Corporal of the guard!” (‘The corporal ap- 
proached, and saluted.) ‘‘ Young man, go with 
the corporal and show him John Smith, so that 
he can bring him over here. And you come back 
with them, and bring all the dirty clothes you 
have.” 

They departed, and soon returned with the 
guilty veteran and a huge armful of dirty shirts, 
socks, etc. 

The General, to Smith: ‘‘ Did you send this 
young man here to have his clothes washed ?” 

** Yes, Sir, for a joke.” 

**For a joke! Well, we'll have the joke car- 
ried out. We do have clothes washed here some- 
times. Corporal, take this man Smith and that 
bundle of clothes down to the creek, and have 
him wash them and dry them and fold them up 
neatly, and return them to the owner. See that 
he does the job handsomely !” 

The veteran went away to his work sorrow- 
fully, and the General resumed his walk. 





Ir was one of these recruits that was on guard 
one day at brigade head-quarters. The A. A. G. 





| found him sitting down whittling and whistling, 
with his gun across his knees. ‘* Look here!” 
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said he, ‘tare you a recruit?” ‘* No,” replied 


Greeny, ‘‘ I've jist jined !” 





Tue following story of Webster and Choate 
has never been in print, and the writer would not 
repeat it here if he felt that by so doing he would 
render himself liable to the charge of seeking to 
derogate any thing from that public respect in 
which these two great men are universally held. 
But the story is somewhat characteristic of both 
of them, and therein lies its interest. The in- 
timacy of Webster and Choate is well known. 
There can searcely be a doubt that they loved 
each other. While the former was Secretary of 
State the latter was in the Senate from Massa- 
chusetts. At some point during this period 
Choate is reported to have found himself short 
of money, and, being away from home, in a strait 
to know how to relieve himself. He sat in his 
seat in the old Senate chamber, with a contracted 
brow, plowing with both of his hands those long 
black locks of his, as his habit was, in a vain ef- 
fort to conjure up some way of meeting his en- 
gagements, when an idea struck him. ‘I will 
go to Webster,” he said to himself; and seizing 
his hat he made his way rapidly to Fourteenth 
Street. The great man was at home, and re- 
ceived him with unusual cordiality. 

“* But what is the matter with you, Choate ?” 
he asked (the latter had on that wobegone ex- 
pression which every body remembers): ‘‘ are you 
sick ?” 

Choate took a chair, and began to run his fin- 
gers through his hair, in a state of doubt as to 
how he should approach the subject of his visit. 
** Not exactly sick, Mr. Webster; but I am short 
of money, and have come up to see if you could 
lend me five hundred dollars.” 

Webster leaned back in his chair, and with 
eyes dilated, and the faintest possible gleam of 
humor in his face, looked at Choate: ‘‘ Choate, 
I am just five hundred short myself,” he said. 
(Choate’s chin dropped.) ‘‘ But look here, Broth- 
er Choate,” continued Mr. Webster; ‘‘I’ll tell 
you what we'll do: ‘‘ we'll make a note, Sir, say 
at sixty days, for one thousand dollars, payable 
in Boston. You shall sign it, and I'll indorse it, 
and by the time it comes round we will be at 
home to provide for it.” 

Choate looked up with astonishment. He 
could see how easily the note might be made, but 
how the money was coming out of the note was 
not so clear, and he said so to Mr. Webster. 

‘* Leave that to me,” the latter replied. 

Suffice it to say, the note was made; Choate 
went back to the Senate to await the results of 
his friend’s financial experiment; and his great 
friend, placing the note in his vest pocket, donned 
that well-remembered broad-rimmed black felt 
hat which he wore on those times, and directed 
his steps toward Corcoran’s. 

‘Entering the banking-house, with head erect 
and shoulders well set back, ‘‘ Is Mr. Corcoran 
in?” in the measured and magisterial tones that 
inspired so much awe, he asked of the clerk at 
the counter. 

‘* Yes, Sir,” he replied, deferentially. 

‘*Please say to him that Mr. Webster would 
like to see him for a moment.” 

Corcoran appeared with alacrity from his pri- 
vate room, and the usual salutations were ex- 


changed. 





**Mr. Corcoran, my brother Choate is a little 
short of money, and has made a note for a thou- 
sand dollars (which I have very cheerfully in- 
dorsed for him), payable in Boston in sixty days. 
Would you discount it for him?” 

**Certainly,” replied Corcoran, ‘‘with the 
greatest pleasure ;” and turning to the clerk he 
said, ‘‘Give Mr. Webster the proceeds of the 
note after deducting the interest.” 

The clerk made his figures, and bringing out 
a small bag of gold emptied it upon the counter. 
He counted out a sufficient sum to satisfy the 
proceeds of the note; and Mr. Webster, putting 
it into his pantaloons pocket, called a hack and 
went immediately to the Capitol. Walking into 
the Senate chamber he found Choate, with his 
head in his hands in the most distraught frame 
of mind. Going directly up to him he gave him 
a smart slap upon the shoulder : 

**T’ve got it, Choate.” 

‘* The d—1 you have!” he replied. 

The great man sat down beside him, and they 
divided the money as nearly equally as they 
could; and thus Choate’s mind obtained relief. 

There is a sequel to the story, but that—per- 
haps—hereafter. 





A Goop story used to be told of Choate by Mr. 
Minns, who was a student in his office. One day 
the former came into the office, and, seating him- 
self before the fire, began scratching his head 
with unusual violence. By-and-by he said, in 
his most dramatic tones, 

‘*T wonder what becomes of all my money, 
Mr. Minns.” 

Minns stopped his writing and looked up at 
him. His face looked comical enough. Final- 
ly he ventured to make a suggestion. 

‘Why don’t you buy a small book, Mr. Choate, 
and enter in it what you receive and what you 
pay out? and then you will know where your 
money goes.” 

‘*Capital idea, Mr. Minns, capital idea. Won't 
you be good enough to go out and buy me one?” 

Minns bought him the book, and Choate sat 
down and made two or three entries in it. 

A few months afterward Minns had the curios- 
ity—seeing the book lying upon Mr. Choate’s 
desk—to look into it to see how he got along with 
his accounts, when lo! there were the entries he 
had made on the day of its purchase, and all the 
rest was blank. 

Mr. Choate might have been a rich man if he 
had had any method in the keeping of his ac- 
counts. -After his association with his son-in- 
law, Major Bell, lately deceased, his affairs were 
much improved. 





From this to Webster. It is the fashion in 
these days to pay the expenses, and something 
more, of political lecturers. It was not so in the 
days of the old Whig party. At the beginning 
of the Taylor campaign it was found desirable to 
propitiate Mr. Webster, who, naturally enough, 
received the nomination of General Taylor as 
coldly as he did that of Mr. Clay in 1844, when 
Massachusetts led off; and after he had said in 
his Marshfield speech that the nominatiog was one 
‘*not fit to be made” it became especially neces- 
sary that he should be looked after. ‘The result 


was that, after a good deal of negotiation, and 
the urgency of many of his best friends, he con- 
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sented to explain, at Abington in Massachusetts, 
his Marshfield speech, and to make one or two 
speeches more during the campaign. ‘Iwo well- 
known gentlemen of the city of Worcester, then 
prominent in the Whig ranks—one of whom is 
new holding a high official station in that State 
—came down to Boston at the instance of the 
late ex-Governor Lincoln to secure Mr. Webster 
for a great speech in the former city. They call- 
ed upon the then Secretary of the Whig State 
‘Committee to enlist his co-operation, and were 
informed by him that five hundred dollars was 
the least sum which they could reasonably offer 
Mr. Webster for such an effort. The gentlemen 
said they guessed they could raise that sum. Mr. 
Webster happened to be then at the Tremont 
House, and the Secretary volunteered to call upon 
him with them, and do what he might be able to 
advance their suit. It was in the month of Oc- 
tober—a month that he loved. The party found 
Mr. W. solus in the office, drinking a glass of 
soda-water. The Secretary, with imprudent haste, 
led them into the office and introduced them. 
The situation was embarrassing, for he was in 
the act of drinking his soda, and was obliged by 
the interruption to set down his tumbler before 
he had finished it. 

To relieve this embarrassment one of these 
gentlemen —the eminent official, whose silver 
speech it is always a pleasure to listen to—said, 
“*T think this must be the Indian summer, Mr. 
Webster.” 

Mr. W. tarned square round, and, confronting 
him, replied with emphatic gravity, ‘‘ No, Sir-r-r; 
this is the har-r-r-vest moon.” 

The Worcester gentlemen laughed a good deal 
afterward at the felicity of Mr. Webster’s reply, 
taken in connection with the fact that the speech 
was one of the dullest that the great man ever 
delivered, and the additional fact that the great- 
er part of the five hundred dollars came out of 
their own pockets; for, negiecting to ask the 
contributions of their friends until after the event, 
they found these said friends ludicrously disin- 
clined to invest, and with some little disposition 
to chaff; and it is said that one of the Worcester 
gentlemen—not the official—was heard to ex- 
claim, in a fit of extreme disgust, 

‘* He may well call it the har-r-r-vest moon !” 





A PROMINENT journalist of Utah is responsible 
for the following : 

In the general scare occasioned by the late 
San Francisco shake-up, the inmates of the Oc- 
cidental Hotel rushed from their rooms into the 
halls and corridors in every variety of costume 
from full dress to nature. Among the guests 
was a French naval officer, who emerged from 
his bath into the hall, which was crowded with 
people flying in dismay from their rooms. Upon 
relating the circumstances of his flight to our 
journalist he was asked what effect his appear- 
ance produced upon the ladies. ‘‘ None at all,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ they were so frightened that they 
did not regard me any more than if I had been 
the statue of Apollo!” Probably not. 

THAT witty French editor Henri Rochefort, 
whose sallies are always getting him into duels, 
and whose last, upcn the Government, necessi- 
tated a hasty exit from the country, was chatting, 
just before his exodus, with a friend on the Boule- 





vard. A stranger passed by, and the friend took 
off his hat to him, 

** Who is that ?” inquired Rochefort. 

** The ex-Duke of Nassau.” 

The stranger turned around, no doubt to look 
at the famous editor of the Lanterne. Rochefort 
politely took off his hat to him. 

‘* What,” asked his friend, ‘* you salute princes?” 

** Yes, when they are dethroned !” 





A CONTESTED case under the seventy-second 
chapter of the Massachusetts General Statutes 
having occurred in Boston, Mr. L--— was asked, 
as he was making his way out of the crowded 
court-room, ‘‘Is that the putative father of the 
child ?” 

‘“* No,” was L——’s reply, ‘‘ the dis-putative.” 





Au! how many of us who are blessed with hot 
and irritable tempers are like that celebrated Mr. 
Fletcher of Saltoun! One of his servants hay- 
ing intimated his intention of seeking another 
place, Mr. Fletcher proceeded gently to urge him 
to continue in his service. 

“I can not bear your temper, Sir,” said the 
servant, 

‘*T am passionate, I confess,” said Mr. Fletch- 
er, ‘‘but my passion is no sooner on than it is 
off. ” 

‘* Yes,” rejoined the servant, ** but then it’s no 
sooner off than it’s on again!” 





AttHoucH the autumn has passed, we sup- 
pose it will not much wring the bosom of the 
reader to peruse the ensuing stanza upon that 
season, written by a gifted son of the West. It 
has the true afflatus : 


“T wud not dy in ortum 
With the peaches fit for eatin’, 
When the wavy corn is gettin’ ripe, 
And the candidates are treatin’; 
When ‘sassidge-meat is phryin’, 
& hickory-nuts is thick— 
Ow! who would think of dyin’, 
Or evin gettin’ sick?” 





La Porte, Indiana, makes its bow to the 
Drawer in the following event, which has become 
a part of its history ; 

In the summer of 1868 a young German wo- 
man of that vicinity was afflicted with a disease 
that had baffled the skill of all the Dutch doctors 
thereabouts. It was asserted among friends that 
she was bewitched, and that Mrs. ——, an old 
frau, half doctress, half sorceress, was the person 
who had cast the baleful influence over her. This 
opinion gained ground, and the excitement among 
the Germans and Gerwomans [Gerwomans is 
good] finally culminated in the gathering of a 
mob around the house of the accused with the 
avowed purpose of ‘‘ burning the witch.” Her 
son, objecting to this summary proceeding, pre- 
pared to defend the castle, and gave notice that, 
unless the mob desisted from violence, a heavy 
bill of Dutch mortality might then and there be 
expected. The opportune arrival of some Amer- 
icans had the effect to prevent an attack and dis- 
perse the mobbists. A neighbor talking with 
Frartz ——,, one of the rioters, a few days after- 
ward, asked, ‘‘ Franz, what did you intentl to do 
to that old woman ?” 

**Oh, ve vas koin’ to purn her,” he replied. 

** Well, why didn’t you do it ?” 
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**Kass Pob vouldn’t let us koom into ter 
house.” 

** Why didn’t you break in?” 

**Oh,” replied he, with astonishment, ‘‘ ve hat 
no right to do dat!” 

A heinous crime, indeed, compared with the 
little ‘‘ irregularity” of an auto da fé. 





Tuts from the same source: 

At the June term of our Common Pleas, dur- 
ing the trial of an Irish will case, Tim Dooley 
was on the stand, and thus testified: ‘‘I am 
brother to Molly Flaherty, and I am brother to 
Betty Hoolahan.” 

‘“*'Then, Mr. Dooley,” said Judge B——,, ‘‘ we 
are to understand that you are two brothers ?” 

‘*Yis, Misther Judge,” replied Dooley, with 
great deliberation ; ‘‘ aitch of me sisthers had a 
brother !” 





WE read a poem an evening or two since 
which expresses so charmingly the virtues of 
Cheerfulness and Resignation that it occurred to 
us a single verse might appropriately be quoted 
as the closing paragraph of the Drawer : 

There are briers besetting every path, 
Which call for patient care; 

There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer; 


But a lonely heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy any where! 





AmoneG the many clerical anecdotes brought 
out by gentlemen in attendance on the recent 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is the following of Bishop Bass, who ex- 
ercised the episcopal office in Massachusetts from 
1797 to 1803. He was a fat man. For a long 
time he was settled as rector of St. Paul’s, New- 
buryport, and always persis among the towns- 
people on account of the freedom with which he 
moved about among them, and his unaffected 
good-nature. On one occasion Major Joseph 
Coffin, a noted ship-draughtsman of that time, 
and something of a wit, was engaged on the 
banks of the Merrimac repairing his salmon net 
—for in those days both salmon and bass were 
abundant there—when the Doctor (not yet a 
Rishop) appeared. ‘To approach the Major he 

obliged to step upon the net, which lay spread 
outupon the ground. As he neared him he said, 
™ ou are mending your net, Major?” 
** Yes, Doctor.” 
‘** What do you take in it, Sir?” 
The Major replied, ‘‘ Salmon, Doctor, and—” 
(here the Doctor tripped in one of the meshes of 
the net, and came near being prostrated) ‘‘ some- 
times a Bass !” 





Our Episcopal friends, among other good deeds 
at the Convention, consecrated a bishop for the 
Indians and other rough settlers of the very far 
West; apropos of which may be told the follow- 
ing: A Methodist minister having many years 
ago been sent as missionary to the same rather 
tough-hearted people, found an old, very old In- 
dian, who could read, to whom he gave a copy 
of the New Testament. After the noble red 
man had read it through he expressed a wish 
to be baptized. The missionary accordingly 


procured a bowl of water, and was about to bap- 
tize him, when the noble red man asked, ** What 
you going to do with that?” 





‘* Baptize you,” replied the clergyman. 

_ “No deep enough for Indian: take ’em to 
river.” 

The miggionary explained that ‘‘that is not 
our practice ;” to which the noble red person re- 
plied : 

**You give me wrong book, then; me read 
em through.” 

The ceremony was postponed. 





Amone the quaint specimens of literature, as 
presented in ‘‘the books,” could any thing be 
more ludicrous than the following, sent to us by 
a friend in Grass Valley, Nevada County, Cali- 
fornia? It is copied verbatim from the ‘Twenti- 
eth California Reports, page 163, where it will be 
found at the conclusion of a lengthy and import- 
ant decision, concerning the title to a Spanish 
land grant of four leagues, rendered by Chief 
Justice Stephen J. Field (now one of the Justices 
of the United States Supreme Court), and con- 
curred in by a full bench. 

**'This action was tried by the Court without 
the intervention of a jury. Of course, in such 
cases, the Court not only orms its peculiar 
and appropriate duty of deeiding the law, but 
alo discharges the functions of a jury, and 
passes upon the facts. The counsel of the appel- 
lants, impressed, as it would seem, with this dual 
character, requested the Court to charge itself as 
a jury, and handed in certain instructions for 
that purpose. The Court thereupon charged that 
part of itself which was thus supposed to be sep- 
arated and converted into a jury, commencing 
the charge with the usual address, ‘ Gentlemen of 
the Jury,’ and instructing that imaginary body 
that if they found certain facts they should find 
for the plaintiff, and if otherwise, for the defend- 
ants, and that they were not concluded by the 
statements of the Court, but were at liberty to 
judge of the facts for themselves. ‘The record 
does not inform us whether the jury thus ad- 
dressed differed in their conclusions from those 
of the Court. ‘These proceedings have about 
them so ludicrous an air that we could not be- 
lieve they were seriously taken, but for the grav- 
ity with which counsel on the argument referred 
to them....... The mode adopted in the present 
case, though highly original, is not of sufficient 
merit to be exalted into a precedent to be follow- 
ed. Judgment affirmed.’ 





Durine the rebellion the staff of General Wise 
were riding through a rather forlorn part of North 
Carolina, and a young Virginian of the staff con- 
cluded to have a little fun at the expense of a 
long-legged specimen of the genus homo, who 
wore a very shabby gray uniform and bestrode 
a worm-fence at the road-side. Reining in his 
horse he accosted him with, ‘‘ How are you, 
North Carolina?” ‘‘ How are you, Virginia?” 
was the ready response. The staff continued : 
‘**'The blockade on turpentine makes you rather 
hard up, don’t it? No sale for tar now, is 
there ?” 

‘* Well—yes,” was the slow response. 
sell all our tar to Jeff Davis now.” 

‘*The thunder you do! What on earth does 
the President want with your tar?” 

North Carolina answered : ‘‘ He puts it on the 


“We 


| heels of Virginians to make them stick on the 
| battle-field !”” 


The staff rode on. 














